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Foreword 


It is remarkable that, in this age of unprecedented global communication and interac- 
tion, the majority of the world’s languages are as yet not adequately described. With- 
out basic grammars and dictionaries, these languages and their communities of speak- 
ers are in a real sense inaccessible to the rest of the world. This state of affairs is anti- 
thetical to today’s interconnected global mindset. 

This series, undertaken as a critical part of the mission of the University of Mary- 
land Center for Advanced Study of Language (CASL), is directed at remedying this 
problem. One goal of CASL’s research is to provide detailed, coherent descriptions 
of languages that are little studied or for which descriptions are not available in En- 
glish. Even where grammars for these languages do exist, in many instances they are 
decades out of date or limited in scope or detail. 

While the criticality of linguistic descriptions is indisputable, the painstaking work 
of producing grammars for neglected and under-resourced languages is often insuffi- 
ciently appreciated by scholars and graduate students more enamored of the latest the- 
oretical advances and debates. Yet, without the foundation of accurate descriptions of 
real languages, theoretical work would have no meaning. Moreover, without profes- 
sionally produced linguistic descriptions, technologically sophisticated tools such as 
those for automated translation and speech-to-text conversion are impossible. Such 
research requires time-consuming labor, meticulous description, and rigorous analy- 
sis. 

It is hoped that this series will contribute, however modestly, to the ultimate goal 
of making every language of the world available to scholars, students, and language 
lovers of all kinds. I would like to take this opportunity to salute the linguists at CASL 
and around the world who subscribe to this vision as their life’s work. It is truly a noble 
endeavor. 


Richard D. Brecht 
Founding Executive Director 
University of Maryland Center for Advanced Study of Language 
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Series Editors’ Preface 


This series arose out of research conducted on several under-described languages at 
the University of Maryland Center for Advanced Study of Language. In commencing 
our work, we were surprised at how many of the world’s major languages lack ac- 
cessible descriptive resources such as reference grammars and bilingual dictionaries. 
Among the ongoing projects at the Center is the development of such resources for 
various under-described languages. This series of grammars presents some of the lin- 
guistic description we have undertaken to fill such gaps. 

The languages covered by the series represent a broad range of language families 
and typological phenomena. They are spoken in areas of international significance, 
some in regions associated with political, social, or environmental instability. Provid- 
ing resources for these languages is therefore of particular importance. 

However, these circumstances often make it difficult to conduct intensive, in-country 
fieldwork. In cases where such fieldwork was impractical, the authors of that grammar 
have relied on close working relationships with native speakers, and, where possible, 
corpora of naturalistic speech and text. The conditions for data-gathering—and hence 
our approach to it—vary with the particular situation. 

We found the descriptive state of each language in the series to be different from 
that of the others: in some cases, much work had been done, but had never been col- 
lected into a single overview; in other cases, virtually no materials in English existed. 
Similarly, the availability of source material in the target language varies widely: in 
some cases, literacy and media are very sparse, while for other communities plentiful 
written texts exist. The authors have worked with the available resources to provide 
descriptions as comprehensive as these materials, the native speaker consultants, and 
their own corpora allow. 

One of our goals is for these grammars to reach a broad audience. For that reason 
the authors have worked to make the volumes accessible by providing extensive ex- 
emplification and theoretically neutral descriptions oriented to language learners as 
well as to linguists. All grammars in the series, furthermore, include the native orthog- 
raphy, accompanied where relevant by Romanization. While they are not intended as 
pedagogical grammars, we realize that in many cases they will supply that role as well. 

Each of the grammars is presented as a springboard to further research, which 
for every language continues to be warranted. We hope that our empirical work will 
provide a base for theoretical, comparative, computational, and pedagogical develop- 
ments in the future. We look forward to the publication of many such works. 


Claudia M. Brugman 
Thomas J. Conners 
Anne Boyle David 
Amalia E. Gnanadesikan 
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Preface 


Pashto is a challenging language to study and describe, for several reasons. Its loca- 
tion in areas of rugged terrain, at the heart of a historical crossroad for traders, in- 
vaders, and migrating peoples, has led to alternating cycles of isolation and upheaval 
in the various Pashto-speaking regions. Furthermore, Pashto, a member of the Iranian 
language group itself, has undergone longterm influence from the many neighboring 
Indo-Aryan languages. Centuries of political turmoil, demographic shifts, and com- 
plex contact situations have contributed to significant dialectal variation. In addition, 
the current political situation makes in-country fieldwork highly problematic. 

This grammar builds on the considerable previous work of many scholars, among 
them J.G. Lorimer, Georg Morgenstierne, Herbert Penzl, D.N. MacKenzie, D.A. Shafeev, 
Manfred Lorenz, Wilma Heston, Daniel Septfonds, Habibullah Tegey and Barbara Rob- 
son, Taylor Roberts, Farooq Babrakzai, Naseer Hoonar Pashtoon and Zeeya A. Pash- 
toon, and David Pate.! Without their diligent scholarship we would not have been able 
to begin this task. Among the features our grammar adds to the corpus of Pashto re- 
search are some new analyses of previously described data and coverage of all the 
regional dialects in a single volume, along with a detailed exposition of the dialectal 
situation, data presented in both native orthography and transcription, and finally, a 
formal grammar which can be used to feed a morphological parser, available online 
for download to purchasers of this volume. 

The data for this grammar come from a wide range of printed resources, comple- 
mented by naturalistic corpora and work with native speaker consultants. We provide 
extensive examples and full paradigms, complete with full interlinearization of the 
example sentences: a native script line, a phonemic transcription, a morpheme-by- 
morpheme gloss line, and a free translation. Although native orthography is frequently 
omitted from descriptive grammars, it is particularly useful not only to the language 
expert but also to the language learner. 

In our description we have attempted to be theory-neutral without being simplis- 
tic. Any abstract description of a language is necessarily informed by theory at some 
level. We aim to be theoretically informed in as broad a way as possible, such that the 
descriptions and explications contained within this grammar will be of use not only to 
descriptive linguists, but also to those from a variety of theoretic backgrounds. How- 
ever, our primary loyalty is to the language being described and not to a particular 
theoretic approach to Language. 

A descriptive grammar is never really finished. Two areas in particular that we 
wish we could devote more time to are syntax and prosody, although the description 


1 We have been made aware of a substantial literature on Pashto written in Russian (Lutz Rzehak, 
p.c.), including Lebedev 1996, Lebedev 2003, and Grjunberg 1987; we have unfortunately been able 
to consult Grjunberg only briefly and Lebedev not at all. 
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of Pashto syntax provided here is more detailed than previous overviews available in 
English and benefits from analyses of individual phenomena made by other scholars. 
There remains much work to be done on Pashto, and we view this volume as a spring- 
board for scholars to continue working on this fascinating language in all its varieties. 

Many people have helped in the creation of this book. The authors would like to 
thank all our colleagues at the University of Maryland Center for the Advanced Study of 
Language for their support—in particular, CASL’s Executive Director, Amy Weinberg, 
and our founding Executive Director, Richard Brecht—as well as Pashto language ex- 
perts in the United States Government. Our colleague and patron David Cox, who is 
much missed since his retirement, also deserves special mention for his assistance 
in promoting the idea of this series and for his constant, infectious enthusiasm for 
the enterprise of language description. Individuals who have had a part in producing 
this manuscript or advising our research include Nikki Adams, Farooq Babrakzai, Eve- 
lyn Browne, Katherine Burk, James Caron, Thomas Conners, Amalia Gnanadesikan, 
Wilma Heston, Mohammed Shahab Khan, Craig Kopris, Nathanael Lynn, Michael Marlo, 
Zeeya Pashtoon, Tristan Purvis, Shawna Rafalko, Paul Rodrigues, and Tamara Wehmeir. 
We also thank the generous native speakers of Pashto who worked with us patiently, 
and without whom this volume would not exist. 

And finally, I would like to thank my co-authors for devoting themselves so dili- 
gently to this sometimes frustrating, always stimulating project, for being willing to 
disagree with me when I was wrong, and for never losing their senses of humor. I es- 
pecially thank Claudia Brugman for her conscientious editing of this entire book and 
Sarah Goodman for her tireless work finding and making sense of naturally occurring 
example sentences. All of these people have worked with scrupulous care to ensure 
that as few mistakes and misstatements crept into this book as possible; those that 
remain fall to me alone. 


Anne Boyle David 
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1 About this Grammar 


1.1 Scope of this book 


This grammar covers the four standard dialects and the Middle dialects—including 
Waziri—of modern Pashto, with greatest emphasis on morphology. Morphological and 
some lexical features specific to the Middle dialects are given their own sections, cor- 
responding to their counterparts in General Pashto (the set of dialects that exist in 
contrast to the Middle dialects, as described in Chapter 4). Where Middle dialects (ab- 
breviated as “M”) and General Pashto (“GP”) are not known to differ—for example, in 
their syntax—only one description is given. If no Middle-specific form of a particular 
feature is described, we presume that it conforms to General Pashto. Chapter 4 con- 
tains a more complete description of the differences among Pashto dialects. 

In order to describe the wide range of Pashto dialects with precision, we consulted 
a variety of sources, including previously published grammars, publicly available data 
on the internet, and consultations with native speakers. Pashto, as a living language 
spoken in a politically volatile region, is constantly evolving, and our data collection 
strategy enabled us to include examples from a wide swath of dialectal situations. 

Native speakers from several dialect areas were consulted on issues ranging from 
basic pronunciation to the appropriate use of complex syntactic constructions. After 
providing detailed personal language background information, each speaker was re- 
corded pronouncing single word examples from prescribed lists. Over the course of 
several sessions, the speaking tasks increased in complexity. Speakers were asked to 
provide complete paradigms and examples of usage. We were able to consult speakers 
about phenomena that were insufficiently or inconsistently described in the literature, 
asking for grammatical judgments about specific examples and more open-ended com- 
mentary on general issues. 


1.2 Orthography 


Except for the fact that written Pashto always uses the Perso-Arabic script, Pashto 
writing varies significantly according to a number of factors such as region, influence 
of other languages, and so on, and many words may have multiple widely-accepted 
spellings. Additionally, apparent word boundaries can vary as well. For instance, some 
writers orthographically treat forms we assert to be free forms as if they are bound 
forms (e.g. by joining a preposition with the word it governs), or, conversely, treat 
forms we believe to be bound forms as if they are free (e.g. by separating an aorist 
prefix from its stem). 

We present all authentic written examples as we found them, with their original 
spellings and word boundaries; however, we represent words as consistently as possi- 
ble from one transcription and morpheme-by-morpheme gloss to the next, which may 
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result in examples in which a single word in the Pashto script is represented as multi- 
ple words in the gloss, or in which multiple words in the Pashto script are represented 
as a single word in the gloss. Where the authentic text represents variance from what 
we believe to be standard conventions of spelling or word boundaries, a standardized 
version of the Pashto script is presented in an accompanying footnote. 

Authentic spoken examples are represented in the dialect of the speaker and this 
dialect information is indicated in subscript, when known. A complete table of the 
transcription schema used in this book is given in Table 3.11. 

Where we have cited examples from other scholarly works, we have retained as 
much information as the original example provides. (If such an example does not con- 
tain script, we have not added it, unless we were certain of their transcription system.) 
In some instances, we have adapted the Romanization system or the morpheme gloss- 
ing used by the author in order to elucidate the point at hand. 


1.3 Tables and examples 


Table titles are marked, where relevant, with information about the dialect(s) con- 
cerned. Where there is no dialect information in the table title, the contents of that 
table are presumed to hold for all dialects (General Pashto and Middle dialects). 

To more easily represent widespread syncretism in Pashto grammatical forms, the 
tables in this grammar use an empty cell to represent a form which is identical to the 
form above it (or, if there is no form above it, or if the form above it is separated with 
a horizontal line, identical to the form to its left). Forms whose existence is uncertain 
are represented with a question mark; this is more likely in Middle dialects than in 
General Pashto. The complete absence of a form is denoted by a dash in the cell. Where 
different dialect forms exist, these are shown vertically, with the initial of the dialect 
name in subscript after the form. Where no alternate forms are given, the form in the 
table should be taken as applying to all dialects. 

Table 1.1 and Table 1.2 are examples showing these table layouts. 

In Table 1.1, 


e The masculine singular oblique form is the same as the masculine singular direct; 
e The masculine singular vocative form is the same as the masculine singular ablative; 


e The masculine plural ablative and vocative, the feminine singular ablative and voca- 
tive, and the feminine plural ablative and vocative forms are the same as the mascu- 
line plural oblique, the feminine singular oblique, and the feminine plural oblique, 
respectively; and 


e The masculine plural direct form is the same as the masculine singular direct. 


In Table 1.2, 


Tables andexamples ——= 33 
e The third person feminine singular form is the same as the third person masculine 
singular form, and 
e Both the third person plural forms are the same as the third person singular form. 
Some of these forms are spelled the same but pronounced differently from one dialect 


to the next, while other forms have different spellings as well as different pronuncia- 
tions. 


a~orve Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct Ky ete Ne 
spak & spak-a e spak-e r 


spak w spak-a w < 

Oblique 7% oe 
spak-e 
spak-i w 


Ablative 4 


Vocative 


Table 1.1: Class |, stem alternation: Ks /spak/ ‘light’ 


Examples of Pashto words appear occasionally in text, with the Pashto script fol- 
lowed by the transcription in phonemic slashes and the gloss in single quotation marks: 
Si /spak/ ‘light’. 

Examples of phrases and complete sentences appear in numbered four-line inter- 
linear examples, with the Pashto script in the first line, the transcription in the second, 
the morpheme-by-morpheme gloss in the third, and the translation of the sentence in 
the last line. 1.1 is a sample of an interlinear example. 


(1.1) lod Adgyge Ol) cage Hi gg 


xuweandz-ay  jorawana-@ insan-@ jorawana-@ 
school-M.DIR building-F.DIR people-M.DIR building-F.DIR 
da 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 


‘Building schools means growing our youth!’ 
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JS kawil ‘to make, to 


do’ Singular Plural 
ist 0s ae 
kawdm kaw 
2nd ‘S rs 3S 
kawé kawdy 
3rd 
si SS 
kawi 


Table 1.2: Present continuous of JS /kawal/ ‘to make, to do’ 


When an interlinear example is used to illustrate a particular word or morphologi- 
cal concept, the term appears in bold type. The transcription and morpheme gloss are 
always bolded in such instances, and the free translation may be bolded if the English 
words clearly correspond to the Pashto. For ease of reading, the Pashto script is never 
bolded. 


1.4 Abbreviations and symbols 


Where possible, morpheme glosses in this grammar follow the Leipzig Glossing Rules, 
a set of formatting conventions widely adopted in the linguistics community. 

Commonly used abbreviations in this grammar include the following: 

*: non-existent or unacceptable form 

~: variation in forms (within or across dialects) 

[ ]: non-overt element 

@: zero morpheme 

1: first person pronominal clitic 

1DVC: first person directional verbal clitic 

2: second person pronominal clitic 

2DVC: second person directional verbal clitic 

3: third person pronominal clitic 


1 http://www.eva.mpg.de/lingua/resources/glossing-rules.php 


3DVC: third person directional verbal clitic 
ABL: ablative 

ADJ: adjective 

ADJZ: adjectivizer 

ANIM: animate 

AOR: aorist 

C: consonant 

COMIT: comitative 

COMP: complementizer 
CONT: continuous 

DIR: direct 

DZA: Dzadrani (dialect) 

E: Eastern (dialects) 

ECHO: echo word 

EMPH: emphatic 

EXT: existential particle 

F: feminine 

GP: General Pashto 

INF: infinitive 

IMP: imperative 

INSTR: instrumental 

LVC: light verb construction 
M: (as diacritic) Middle (dialect) 
M: (in glosses) masculine 
N: noun 

NE: Northeastern (dialect) 
NEC: modal of necessity or obligation 
NEG: negative particle 
NMLZ: nominalizer 

NW: Northwestern (dialect) 
OBL: oblique 

OPT : optative 

PL: plural 

PNG: person-number-gender 
POSS: possessive 

PRS: non-past 

PTCP: participle 

PST: past 

Q: question particle 

SE: Southeastern (dialect) 
SG: singular 

STR: strong 
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SW: Southwestern (dialect) 

V: vowel 

VOC: vocative 

W: Western (dialects) 

WAZ: Waziri (dialect) 

WAZ-L: Waziri (dialect); example comes from Lorimer 
WK: weak 

WOULD: modal of irrealis or habitual events 


Anne Boyle David 
2 The Pashto Language 


2.1 Background 


Pashto is considered to be the second-most important Iranian language, after Persian, 
given its widespread use in Afghanistan and Pakistan, its official status in Afghanistan, 
and its long literary tradition dating back to or before the 16th century (MacKenzie 1992; 
Skjzrv@ 1989). This section provides an overview of the Pashto language, including 
demographic information, linguistic classification, dialectal variation, and available 
linguistic resources. 


2.2 Population of speakers 


Pashto is an Indo-Iranian language of the East Iranian branch, spoken primarily in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. In Afghanistan it is predominantly spoken in the eastern 
(Nangarhar, Laghman, Kunar), central (Kabul, Logar, Wardak), southeastern (Ghazni, 
Khost, Paktiya, Paktika), southwestern (Kandahar, Helmand, Uruzgan, Zabul), and 
western (Herat, Farah) regions. In Pakistan it is primarily spoken in the Khyber Pakh- 
tunkhwa (formerly North-West Frontier Province); the Federally Administered Tribal 
Areas (including Waziristan); and in northeastern Balochistan, including the city of 
Quetta. Communities of Pashto-speaking migrant laborers from Afghanistan and Pak- 
istan are reportedly found in Iran and the United Arab Emirates, and small populations 
of Pashto speakers have been documented in Tajikistan (Lewis, 2009). 

Babrakzai (1999) notes that most estimates of the number of Pashto speakers in 
available linguistic studies and encyclopedic descriptions are quite rough. Until re- 
cently, figures have tended to be outdated or otherwise underestimated, ranging from 
13 million (a figure widely quoted from Penzl 1955; see e.g. Lockwood 1972; Lorenz 
1982; MacKenzie 1987; MacKenzie 1992) to above 20 million (Inozemtsev 2001; Tegey 
& Robson 1996). Austin (2008) sets the range at 30-50 million speakers; this appears 
to be a fairly sound figure when compared to the estimate of 41.3 million speakers that 
can be derived from the World Factbook’s population projections and ethnic percent- 
age figures: 42% of Afghanistan’s 33.6 million inhabitants and 15.42% of Pakistan’s 
total population of 176 million (Directorate of Intelligence 2009a; Directorate of Intel- 
ligence 2009b).! At the upper end of this range, Ethnologue tentatively reports 49.5 


1 Though itself dominated by neighboring languages such as Dari and Urdu in some spheres, 
Pashto is a relatively dominant language, so it is reasonable to expect that Pashtun ethnicity 
corresponds roughly with Pashto language acquisition. Furthermore, although there may be some 
attrition through marriage, immersion in non-Pashto speaking urban settings, etc., the numbers are 
probably more than offset by speakers of other languages who adopt Pashto as a second language. 
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million speakers of Pashto in all countries (Lewis, 2009). On the lower end, a posthu- 
mously updated version of MacKenzie’s description in The World's Major Languages 
places the number at about 25 million (MacKenzie 2009, cf. MacKenzie 1987). 


2.2.1 History and classification 


Pashto belongs to the East Iranian branch of the Indo-Iranian language family, mean- 
ing it is closely related to other Iranian languages such as the Pamir languages (also 
in the East Iranian branch) and Persian, Kurdish, and Balochi (in the West Iranian 
branch). It is somewhat less closely related to the neighboring Nuristani languages 
and to Indo-Aryan languages such as Urdu, Punjabi, and Sindhi; and more distantly 
related to other Indo-European languages. Beyond the classification of Pashto as an 
East Iranian language, there are competing views and descriptions regarding the ex- 
act subclassification of Pashto and the degree of affinity between Pashto and certain 
related languages, especially Ormuri and Parachi. 


2.2.2 Dialectal variation 


Pashto can be divided into numerous dialects, or varieties, as described in more detail 
in Chapter 4. Dialectal differences in Pashto are primarily phonological in nature. The 
Southwest (Kandahar) dialect makes use of retroflex fricatives /s/ and /z/ and of the 
dental affricates /ts/ and /dz/. In other dialects, the retroflex fricatives, and sometimes 
also the dental affricates, are replaced with other phonemes. For example, Southwest 
/s/ is elsewhere pronounced as /8/, /c/, or /x/, depending on dialect. One result of this 
dialectal variation is the use of both Pakhto and Pashto as Romanized spellings of the 
language’s name. Another result is the assignment of several alternative values to the 
pronunciation of the relevant Pashto letters, shown in Table 3.11 in Section 3.2.1.2. Di- 
alectal variation in morphology has also been documented, especially for the dialects 
classified as Middle (M) in Section 4.4, which differ more from other dialects of Pashto 
than the other dialects do among themselves (Hallberg 1992, Lorimer 1902). 


Attrition is more likely in Pakistan, where Pashto is a less dominant language, in which case the 
World Factbook’s estimated 8% Pashto language use would be a more conservative indicator than 
the 15.42% ethnic population. 


Corey Miller and Anne Boyle David 
3 Phonology and Orthography 


3.1 Phonetics and phonology 


3.1.1 Consonants 


3.1.1.1 Inventory 

Pashto has consonants at seven possible places of articulation, as shown in Table 3.1. 
Consonants not used by all speakers are parenthesized. The representation of these 
segments in the written language is discussed in Section 3.2. 


Labial Dental Palato- Retroflex Palatal Velar Glottal 


alveolar 
Stops pb td td kg 
Affricates (ts a) Cj 
Fricatives (f) Sz $(2 (s 2) (cD xy h 
Nasals m n n 
Lateral l 
Approximants w r y r 


Table 3.1: Pashto consonants 


3.11.2 “Elegant” consonants 
Depending on how closely speakers wish to approximate Arabic sounds not otherwise 
present in Pashto, they may use what are sometimes called “elegant” consonants. That 
is, when speaking in what they regard as a formal situation, many educated speakers 
will approximate the Arabic pronunciations of those consonants; these are listed in 
Table 3.2. 

Penzl (1955) did not seem to think that the voiced pharyngeal fricative was ever 
pronounced in Pashto; however, Tegey & Robson (1996) reported 41 years later that it 
does occur in some speakers’ formal speech. It is possible that this discrepancy is due 
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Arabic consonant Educated, formal 
Pashto 

¢ glottal stop ? 

a voiced pharyngeal fricative Core 

a voiceless pharyngeal fricative f 

3 voiceless uvular stop q 


Table 3.2: “Elegant,” or formal, consonants 


Uneducated or informal 
Pashto 


(not pronounced) 
(not pronounced) 


h (or not pronounced) 


to an ongoing linguistic change under Arabic influence or to a difference between the 
dialects being reported on. Elfenbein (1997: 742) notes that /h/ is often dropped and is 


only retained in some dialects as an “elegance”. 
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3.1.2 Vowels 


3.1.2.1 Inventory 
Most dialects of Pashto have seven vowels and seven diphthongs (Heston, 1992), as 
shown in Table 3.3 and Table 3.4. 


Front Central Back 
High i u 
Mid e a (0) 
Low a a 
Table 3.3: Pashto vowels 
Front Central Back 
High uy 
Mid ay oy 
Low ay ay aw aw 


Table 3.4: Pashto diphthongs 


3.1.2.2 Vowel transcription 

For the sake of comparison with other sources, we provide the corresponding tran- 
scriptions of the vowel sounds in Table 3.5. Note that Tegey and Robson’s distinction 
between both /i/ and /1/ (row 1) and /u/ and /u/ (row 2) may correlate with the pres- 
ence or absence of :¢ and 4 respectively in the spelling of the word (see Section 3.1.2.3). 
Penzl, who describes the Kandahari dialect, makes a distinction between /ey/ for ¢¢ 
and /ei/ for (¢, and does not include /oy/ in his inventory. 
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This grammar 


or 


uy 


Example 


Olexe| imtihan ‘test’ 
92)) urdu ‘army’ 

us ye ‘you are’ 

oj za‘l 

yg! or, wor ‘fire’ 
cps las ‘ten’ 
JIS’ kal ‘year’ 
(S45 duy ‘they’ 
SN lakay ‘tail’ 
$4} Zoy ‘son’ 
(S» Saray ‘man’ 
olié& day ‘place’ 
2 yaw ‘one’ 


09/9 wawra ‘snow’ 


IPA 


aw 


aw 


Table 3.5: Comparison among vowel transcription systems 


Penzl 


ee 


00 


aa 


ey, ei 


aay 


aaw 


Tegey and 
Robson 
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3.1.2.3 “Elegant” vowels 

Persian or Arabic loanwords that contain an etymologically long /1/ or /G/ (spelled 
with (s marufa ye and swaw, respectively) are sometimes pronounced with long vowels 
by educated speakers, or speakers of the Northeastern dialect (Section 4.3). Like some 
consonants in Arabic loanwords, these may be called “elegant” vowels. Due to varia- 
tion in pronunciation, the short vowels /i/ and /u/ are now sometimes represented in 
Pashto writing with is and 4, despite the usual convention of not representing short 
vowels in Arabic scripts. 


3.1.2.4 Middle dialect vowels 

The vowel inventory for the Middle dialects described in Chapter 4 differs slightly from 
that described in Section 3.1.2.1 and Section 3.1.2.2. One issue is the phenomenon de- 
scribed as “Waziri Metaphony” in Section 4.4. In Table 3.6, we compare three treat- 
ments of the M vowel system, by Septfonds (1994), Lorimer (1902), and Hallberg (1992). 
While the objects of study in each of those works are slightly different, they all fall un- 
der the M rubric as described in Chapter 4. In order to compare these treatments to 
each other, we provide example words representing each class of sounds. For these, 
we have provided Pashto script reflecting the General Pashto pronunciation; however, 
to our knowledge, there exists no systematic representation of M pronunciation using 
Pashto script. 

There does not seem to be a reliable contrast in M between /o/ and /u/. Lorimer 
and Hallberg distinguish between /a/ and /a/, whereas Septfonds does not. Septfonds 
distinguishes between /ay/ and /ay/, whereas Lorimer does not. As can be seen in Ta- 
ble 3.6, Lorimer makes some additional distinctions compared to the others. For exam- 
ple, Lorimer uses é as a variant of his é before /r/. Lorimer’s use of ii (presumably IPA 
/y/) as a variant of /i/, and 6 (presumably IPA /g/) as a variant of /e/ may reveal that 
there existed “midway” points between the GP vowels and their metaphony targets 
(see Section 4.4). We have provided two examples of the /e/ vowel: one that shares an 
/e/ with other dialects of Pashto, and another that represents the metaphony target 
corresponding with GP /o/. Lorimer also employs a sequence of two symbols, an, to 
indicate /a/. 
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This grammar 


or 


mo 


oy 


ay 


aw 


Table 3.6: Comparison among M vowel transcription systems 


Example 


49) lir ‘daughter’ 


72 der ‘many’, 
Bi mer ‘mother 


:? 


0} za 
2 >& plor ‘father’ 


i Sar ‘head’ 


cdl myast 
‘month’ 


wy wotapa ‘l 
close’ 


iene) Imasay 


‘granddaughter’ 


(Sp Saray 
‘man’ 


gl palaw ‘side’ 


IPA 


or 


aj 


aj 


aw 


Septfonds 


oy 


ay 


aw 


Lorimer 


or 


an 


ai 


ai 


au 


Hallberg 


ai, Ai 
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3.1.3 Stress 


Word stress in Pashto is assigned lexically. In our transcription of Pashto, we indicate 
stressed syllables by putting an acute accent mark over the vowel portion: (¢ Fon /saray/ 
‘man’, 4} /Zoba/ ‘tongue’. Some words differ only by the placement of stress, as with 
the pronouns 4xa /hayd/ ‘he/she/it’ vs. 42a /haya/ ‘that’, or continuous versus aorist 
forms among second and third conjugation verbs (Section 8.2.5.4 and Section 8.2.5.5). 
In this grammar we generally only indicate stress in paradigms and on particular lexi- 
cal items in example sentences where its placement sheds light on meaning, or when 
relevant to the discussion . 


3.2 Orthography 


The languages of the world vary along a scale of the ease with which one may de- 
duce pronunciation from orthography, or the spelling from the pronunciation. This 
is known as orthographic depth (Sproat, 2000: 6). On a spectrum of depth, Spanish 
may be considered fairly shallow, or easy to pronounce, and Chinese would be con- 
sidered especially deep. Pashto would fall somewhere near English on such a scale, 
though the difficulties of deducing pronunciation from spelling (and vice versa) are 
somewhat different, as will be described below.! 


3.2.1 The script 


Pashto is written primarily in the Perso-Arabic script, which includes modifications 
made for Persian, as well as additions specific to Pashto. Like those scripts, and un- 
like, for example, the Devanagari script in which Hindi is written, the Pashto script 
is in theory an abjad (Daniels & Bright, 1996), in which the letters represent only the 
consonants of the language. However, like the Arabic and Persian scripts, the Pashto 
alphabet deviates from the strict definition of an abjad in that some letters can also 
be used to indicate vowel sounds. For example, the letter | alif, which is used to write 
both long /a/ and an initial glottal stop in Arabic, is also used in Pashto to represent 
the vowel /a/. The letter 5 waw, which writes both /w/ and /i/ in Arabic, can be used to 
represent /w/, /u/, or /o/ in Pashto; and ¢¢ ye, which writes both /y/ and /i/ in Arabic, 
can be used in Pashto for /y/, /i/, and even (with modification to the letter), /e/ and 
several other sounds, which can be seen in Table 3.10. 

As with other Arabic-based writing systems, the Pashto script is written from right 
to left, but numerals are written left to right. The script is cursive, and letters may have 


1 More on issues that arise from a deep orthography, in particular variations in spelling, can be 
found at Appendix A, Section A.4. 
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up to four allographs: the independent form, which is unconnected to other letters; 
the initial form, connected only on the left; the medial form, connected on both sides; 
and the final form, connected only on the right. (In most word processors, Unicode ren- 
dering automatically displays the proper positional form.) Some letters do not connect 
to the letter to their left; in these cases the initial and independent forms are the same, 
as are the medial and final forms. (See the tables of letters in Section 3.2.1.2.) 


3.2.1.1 Letters unique to Pashto 

Due to its particular consonant and vowel inventory, Pashto has innovated several let- 
ters not present in either Arabic or Persian. To represent the retroflexes /dnrt/, Pashto 
employs a diacritic known asa Sy /pandak/ or (Su er /yarwanday/ ‘ring’ on the 
letters used for the dentals, as shown in Table 3.7. 


Letter Sound 
2 d 
S) n 
S r 
w t 


Table 3.7: Pashto retroflex letters with pandak 


Pashto has innovated two letters employing a dot above and below , and _». These 
letters represent retroflex sounds in the Kandahar (Southwest) dialect, but other sounds 
elsewhere, as displayed in Table 3.8. Further pronunciations of these letters, particu- 
larly in the Northwest dialects, are discussed in Chapter 4. 

The two letters in Table 3.9 are based on e and represent the affricates /ts/ and 
/dz/ in some dialects, but in others they have been simplified to the fricatives /s/ and 
/z/, as discussed in Chapter 4. 

Finally, Pashto employs a set of five letters based on (¢, which have a range of 
phonetic and morphological values, as expressed in Table 3.10. Note that in much text 
encountered on the internet and elsewhere, c¢ or (¢ may be used in place of the other 
forms, without affecting the expected pronunciation. 
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Letter Sound 

4 z Kandahar (Southwest), Z Quetta (Southeast), g Peshawar 
(Northeast) 

uw s Kandahar (Southwest), 5 Quetta (Southeast), x Eastern 


Table 3.8: Pashto letters with dot below and dot above 


Letter Sound 
é ts (Southwest, Southeast), s (Northwest, Northeast) 
¢ dz (Southwest, Southeast), z (Northwest, Northeast) 


Table 3.9: Pashto affricate letters based on ‘a 


Letter Sound Function/comments 
e ay word-finally 
a word-finally in some words derived from 


Arabic, such as Se hata ‘even’. This is 
known as alif maqsura. 


es ,y 
GS e 
(<4 ay word-finally in feminine nouns and 
adjectives 
ay word-finally in verbal forms 
not pronounced or ? word-medially in some Perso-Arabic 
borrowings such as alin.» masala 
‘problem’ 


Table 3.10: Pashto letters based on (¢ 
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3.2.1.2 Tables of letters and numerals 
The full list of Pashto letters is given in Table 3.11. Sources differ on some of the names 
for Pashto letters, or give more than one. These differences are due in part to regional 
variation in how the letters are pronounced and in part to variation in how the Pashto 
has been Romanized. To aid in letter identification, we have listed a variety of possible 
Romanized names. Where practical, we have indicated the most common pronuncia- 
tions of the letters; where there is further variation we refer to the relevant sections. 
The pronunciations listed in parentheses are the formal pronunciations described in 
Section 3.1.1.2. Note that some of the symbols listed here (e.g. T alif mad and & he- 
hamza) are not considered separate letters from their counterparts without diacritics 
(e.g. | alif and » he); we list them separately here for ease of reference. Letter names 
that end in a vowel or diphthong are grammatically feminine, while letter names that 
end in a consonant are grammatically masculine. ; 

Following are some remarks on particular letters. | alef tanwin appears word-finally 


in adverbs derived from Arabic, e.g. Ly 3 /taqriban/ ‘approximately’. The letter 
waw is also transcribed as /v/ in some sources, such as Shafeev (1964). The letter § 
waw-hamza appears word-medially in Perso-Arabic borrowings such as ,)\ |g /swal, 
suwal/ ‘question’. When appearing word-finally, the letter » he may represent a vowel 
such as /a/ or /a/. The letter (¢ ye is also commonly used when referring to the letter 
ye in general, as in a section of a dictionary. It thus can be used to encompass (¢. mar- 
ufa ye In this usage, it would be called simply ye. The name marufa ye for the letter 
cS means ‘known ye’, reflecting the fact that its sound, /i/, was known in Arabic. The 
name majhula ye for the letter (¢ means ‘unknown ye’, reflecting the fact that its sound, 
/e/, was unknown in Arabic. The names for the letter -¢ include the words for ‘femi- 
nine’ (sacina tanis, muanasa) and ‘heavy’ (saqila). The names for the letter (¢ include 
karwala and feli, meaning ‘verbal’, tazkir meaning ‘masculine’, and saqgila meaning 
‘heavy’. 

Some of the letters are used chiefly in Arabic loanwords, or in loanwords based on 
Arabic. The ~ halwa he, for example, appears in Arabic loanwords which are spelled 
with this letter in Arabic, and in borrowings from Persian in which one of the mor- 
phemes is Arabic: ~ )| >» /purhararat/ ‘ardent, emotional’, which is composed of a 
Persian prefix » /pur/ ‘full’ and an Arabic root ~ h | > /hararat/ ‘heat’. The other /h/ 
sound, o he, is used in native Pashto words, as well as in Arabic and Persian loanwords 
which are spelled with this letter. Representing /s/, the letters © se and _2 sdd are 
found in the Arabic/Persian component of the vocabulary, while _ sinis found in the 
native component as well. Representing /t/, the letter b ta is found in the Arabic/Per- 
sian component of the vocabulary, while ~ te is also found in the native component. 
Finally, representing /z/, the letters 3 zal, _» zad, and 5 zd are found in the Ara- 
bic/Persian component of the vocabulary, while ; ze is found in the native component 
as well. 
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Table 3.11: Pashto alphabet 


Unicode Pashto Name IPA Penzl Tegey This 
script and grammar 
Robson 
U+0627 | alif see Section 3.2.1.3 
U+0622 y alif mad a aa a a 
U+0627 | j alif an an an an 
U+064B tanwin 
U+0628 Y be b b b b 
U+067E Y pe p p p p 
U+062A rs) te t t t t 
U+067C res) te t tt t t 
U+062B & se s s s s 
U+062C ia jim dy dh j j 
U+0686 a ée/cim tf tsh ch € 
U+0681 a de/cim/ze d/z w& aw a&/z 
U+0685 Cc ts/s ts ts ts/s 
tse/tsim/se 
U+062D oe he/halwa = @/h/(h) 6/h/(h) @/h/(f) O/h/(h) 
he 
U+062E ‘a xe X kh kh Xx 
U+062F RB dal d d d d 
U+0689 > dal d dd d d 
U+0630 3 zal z Zz z z 
U+0631 J re r r r r 
U+0693 4 re 4 Ir r r 
U+0632 3 ze z z z z 
U+0698 5) ze 3/d3/z zh zh/j/z z/j/z 
U+0696 y ze/ge 2/3/4/8 zz g z/2/i/8 
U+0633 wo sin s s s s 
U+0634 wo Sin J sh sh § 
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Table 3.11: (continued) 


Unicode 


U+069A 


U+0635 


U+0636 


U+0637 


U+0638 


U+0639 


U+063A 


U+0641 


U+0642 


U+06A9 


U+06AB 


U+0644 


U+0645 


U+0646 


U+06BC 


U+0648 


U+0624 


U+0647 


Pashto 
script 


G. 


Cc —_v 


CL: 


Name 


sin/xin 


sad/swad/ 
sxwat/swa 


zad/zwad/ 


zxwat/zwa 


ta/twe/ 
txwe/ 
toy/twa 


za/zwe/ 
zywe/ 
zoy/zwa 


Payn/ayn 


yayn 

fe 
qaf/qaf 
kaf/kaf 
gaf 

lam 
mim 


nun 


IPA 


s/x 


wn 


N 


(?)/() 


h 


Penzl 


NI 


gh 


nn 


Tegey 
and 
Robson 


gh 


w/u/o 


This 
grammar 


$/x 


see 
Section 
3.2.1.3 
and 
Section 
3.1.1.2 


Table 3.11: (continued) 


Unicode 


U+06C0O 


U+06CC 


U+064A 


U+06D0 


U+06CD 


U+0626 


Pashto 
script 


or 


“G 


s 


Ss 


Name 


he(/ha)- 
hamza/ 
zwarakai 


ye/ya/ 
mulayana 
ye 
(/ya)/prata 
ye (/ya) 


saxta ye 
(/ya) 
/klaka ye 
(/ya) 
/marufa 
ye(/ya) 


pasta ye 
(/ya) 
/majhula 
ye (/ya) 


sadina 
ye (/ya) 
/sagila/ 
de tanis 
saqila ye 
(/ya) 
/mua- 
nasa 
saqila ye 


(/ya) 


karwala 
ye (/ya) 
/ye (/ya)- 
hamza/ 
feli ye 
(/ya) /de 
tazkir 
saqila ye 


(/ya/) 


IPA Penzl 
3 e 

aj ay 
i/y i/y 

e ee 

aj ei 

aj ey 
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Tegey 
and 
Robson 


ay 


i/y 


oy 


oy 


This 
grammar 


a (see 
Section 
3.2.3) 


ay (see 
Table 
3.10) 


i/y (see 
Section 
3.2.1.3) 


oy 


oy 
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Positional variants for each letter are shown in Table 3.12. In keeping with the di- 
rectionality of the script, the initial-position form is on the right. In addition to the 
positional variants of individual letters, the script includes an obligatory digraph, Y, 
used for the sequence of lam + alif. 

The Eastern Arabic numerals, which are used in Pashto, are given in Table 3.13. 
Numeral forms of compound numbers are given along with the word-form number 
names in Table 6.38. 


Table 3.12: Positional variants of letters 


Independent Final Medial Initial 

form position position position 
t L 

WH a ~ J 

Ye = ~ 2 

—) a a 3 

e = + i 

—) ee a 3 

c eg aa = 

a e = = 

é é a 2 

é é - 2 

Cc Cc = - 

c Cc as > 

> A A 5: 

2 ft of 2 

> A aA > 

vy) oa - v) 
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Table 3.12: (continued) 


Independent __ Final Medial Initial 
form position position position 
) J + J 

) - bs ) 


t 
4 
G 
a 


vu" us ae - 
e a s 4 
vw oe a ~ 
ve ue “a “° 
uw Sa a fe 
4b be ae 

4b & ae 

t € * £ 
é & a : 
Ye a a r) 

e) i re 3 

S Se x Ss 
LS us Se ss 
J Ae ae 5 

¢ S a 7 

ws) co 2 3 


‘ 
‘ 
. 


° a + 0ra~ S 
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Table 3.12: (continued) 


Independent Final Medial Initial 
form position position position 
Us is + 2 
> Se - ? 
GC ws 
cs ie 

Arabic numeral Pashto (Eastern Unicode 


Arabic) numeral 


0 . U+06f0, U+0660 
1 \ U+06f1, U+0661 
2 Y U+06f2, U+0662 
3 Y U+06f3, U+0663 
4 ¥ or ¢ U+06f4 or U+0664 
5 4 0ro U+06f5 or U+0665 
6 > or 4 U+06f6 or U+0666 
7 Vv U+06f7, U+0667 
8 A U+06f8, U+0668 
9 4 U+06f9, U+0669 


Table 3.13: Pashto (Eastern Arabic) numerals 


2 This letter does not occur word initially, but may take initial form after a nonjoining letter. 
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3.2.1.3. Representation of vowels 

The Arabic script, upon which the Pashto alphabet is based, writes long vowels but 
does not typically indicate short vowels. Most varieties of Pashto, as discussed in Sec- 
tion 3.1.2, distinguish only one long vowel, /a/. Words with etymologically long vow- 
els are written with their original long vowels, but (except for /a/) usually pronounced 
with vowels that are not distinctively long. For this reason, the vowel pairs /u/ and /o/, 
and /i/ and /e/, are now often represented in Pashto writing with 5 wdaw and forms of 
cS ye respectively. 

In many cases, however, the short vowels are not written. Such vowels can po- 
tentially be indicated with diacritics placed above or below the consonant letters, but 
these are not used in ordinary writing. The short vowel diacritics, as shown in Table 
3.14 with examples from Shafeev (1964), may occasionally be encountered in native 
dictionaries or in learning materials. The same symbols are used in Arabic in such 
contexts as well as in the Koran and some religious texts. 


Symbol Sound Example Pashto name Arabic name 

- a Ay bad ‘bad’ x3 Zabar, 593 dod fatha 
zwar 

£ i um mis yj zer BS kasra 

: ‘copper’ 

u, Oo cb pul‘bridge’ —_Cjny pes, pex do. zamma 


ae 3 pes 


Table 3.14: Short vowel diacritics 


3.2.1.3.1 Word-initial vowels 
Words that begin with a vowel sound must begin with either | alif, | alif mad, or can. 


Talif mad mostly occurs word-initially, and its sound is /a/. When | alif or gan begin 
a word, they may take on various vowel sounds, as indicated in Table 3.15. 
Word-initially, digraphs may be employed to indicate vowels. The following state- 
ments are general guidelines; it is often possible to find exceptions. When an initial | 
alif is followed by (¢ marufa ye, the combination is pronounced /i/ or sometimes /ay/. 
(Word initially, ¢¢ marufa ye is pronounced /y/.) When an initial | alif is followed by 
cS majhula ye, the combination is pronounced /e/. When an initial | alif is followed 
by 9 waw, the combination is usually pronounced either /o/ or /u/, but sometimes it 
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Sound \ alif example & ayn example 

a x) abr ‘cloud’ rds adas ‘lentil’ 

e LJ gz! estoniya ‘Estonia’ oe elawa ‘addition’ 
(uncommon) (uncommon) 

i oo! idara ‘management’ aa ilaj ‘cure’ 

fC) 4%) 33! otorite ‘authority’ 
(uncommon) 

u 492) urdu ‘army’ LS »2 uzwi ‘organic’ 


Table 3.15: Word-initial vowels 


is pronounced /aw/. (Word initially 5» waw is pronounced /w/.) Table 3.16 summarizes 
the most common pronunciation of these initial digraphs. 


Initial digraph Sound Example 

| u, 0 44) oba, uba ‘water’ 
cs! i Ol) iran ‘Iran’ 

sl e et ey ‘sticking out’ 


Table 3.16: Pashto initial digraphs 


3.2.1.3.2 Word-internal vowels 

Vowels within words may be spelled with | alif, 4 waw, (¢ marufa ye, is majhula 
ye, or ¢ ayn, as shown in Table 3.17, or they may (with the exception of /a/) be un- 
written, as is characteristic of abjads. Word-internal | alif is generally pronounced /a/; 
word-internal iS majhula ye is pronounced /e/; and word-internal ¢ ayn generally 
lengthens a preceding /a/ to /a/. Word-internal 5 waw and (¢ marufa ye can each rep- 
resent either a consonant, a vowel, or a diphthong. 
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Letter Sound Example 
\ alif a Sle xal ‘birthmark’ 
9 waw 0 1S292 doday ‘bread’ 
U yy4 muz ‘we’ sw 
w lye muwafig ‘favorable’ 
aw ie, pawdz ‘army’ 
s marufa ye i a hits ‘nothing’ 
(~in its internal y gly piyaz ‘onion’ 
form) 
ay uy, Payse ‘money’ 
cs majhula ye e be tel ‘oil’ 
(- in its internal 
form) 
¢ ayn lengthens preceding e glee malum, Bg rs maruf ‘known’ 


atoa 


Table 3.17: Word-internal vowels 
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3.2.1.3.3 Word-final vowels 

If a Pashto word ends in a vowel sound, it will be written with a final | alif, 9 waw, e 
he, or ¢¢ ye. See Table 3.10 and Table 3.11 for the pronunciation of forms of (sye, and 
Table 3.18 for other final vowels. If a written Pashto word ends in any other letter, the 
spoken word will end in the consonant with which it is written, except in the case of 
gan, in which case the final sound is that of the previous letter. 


Letter Sound Example 

\ alif a |, hawa ‘air’ 

e he a 4)} Zaba ‘tongue’ 
F) 43 ta ‘you’ 

3 waw u © yatu ‘fat [oblique plural]’ 
) Sh zango ‘cradle’ 


Table 3.18: Word-final vowels 


Note that a final « he may also indicate a final /h/, as in the word o 9S /kuh/ ‘moun- 
tain’, although this is rare. 


3.2.2 Rationale for transcription system 


Pashto text may be rendered into Roman letters through transcription or translitera- 
tion. Transliteration is one-for-one mapping of a language’s characters (or character 
combinations) into corresponding Roman characters (or combinations); its goal is to 
accurately represent the spelling of the language. Transcription maps phones; its goal 
is to accurately represent how the language is pronounced. 

Because the Pashto script possesses several distinct letters for each of several seg- 
ments, no simple transliteration can preserve Pashto orthography solely through the 
letters of the Roman alphabet. Several extra diacritics or other non-alphabetic charac- 
ters would be necessary. A strict transliteration would also leave out the vowels that 
are unwritten in Pashto, leaving the pronunciation unclear. Accordingly, we have cho- 
sen to use a broad phonemic transcription, rather than a transliteration. Pashto exam- 
ples are transcribed in this version of traditional Pashto transcription, slightly modi- 
fied to adhere more closely to the IPA. In this grammar, all non-M dialects of Pashto are 
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written in both the Pashto script and our transcription. Examples in Waziri and other 
M dialects may not include Pashto script, since these dialects do not have independent 
orthographic representation. 


3.2.3. Orthographic variation 


The Pashto letter LS /g/ gaf is sometimes represented as 6 (U+06AF), as it is in 
Persian and Urdu. 

In Urdu, there are two letters whose forms appear differently word-finally from 
standard Persian and Afghan Pashto, and may be encountered in Pashto emanating 
from Pakistan. The Pashto letter (¢ ye in word-final position may appear as “ (U+06D2) 
for /ay/ or /e/, and the letter » he in word-final position may appear as ~.(U+06C1). Note 
that these variants may occur in handwriting from various regions. 

Some authors use 6 he-hamza (U+06CO, referred to in the Unicode documents as 
“Heh with yeh above”) instead of the more usual Heh (U+0647) in final position to in- 
dicate /a/ as opposed to /a/, for example to distinguish the masculine direct singular 
demonstrative aaa /haya/ ‘that’ from the masculine oblique singular 4a /haya/. Al- 
though in this grammar we do make the /a/-/a/ distinction in our transcription, we use 
¢ he for both in the Pashto text. 


Brought to you by | New York University 


Corey Miller 
4 Pashto Dialects 


4.1 Introduction 


In this chapter, we describe a set of five dialects of Pashto in order to establish certain 
generalizations as a matter of convenience, noting that we have not exhausted the 
description of dialect differences for this language. We also compare our proposal with 
other approaches that have come up with smaller numbers of dialects. 

Note that Pashto dialects are connected to both geographical facts and tribal iden- 
tity. According to Elfenbein (1997: 739), “geographical classification alone does not— 
cannot—take enough account of tribal distinctions...classification by tribe alone fails 
to take into enough account the essential geographical facts.” 


4.2 Characterizing Pashto dialects 


The approach we take in this work assumes five dialects: Southwest (SW), Southeast 
(SE), Northwest (NW), Northeast (NE) and Middle (M). Waziri (WAZ) and Dzadrani 
(DZA) are two subdivisions of Middle Pashto for which we have the most information; 
others are discussed below. The general locations of these dialect areas are illustrated 
in Figure 4.1. We explain the details of these dialects, as well as the marking of dialect 
forms in this text, in the following sections. Here we seek to provide a convenient par- 
tition of the data that recognizes salient and reliable distinctions that correlate with 
geography. So, for any given dialect, there may well be many subdialects, whose de- 
tails we are not yet in a position to describe. In this way, we may refer to Middle or M 
dialects, rather than the Middle or M dialect, since there may be several speech vari- 
eties sharing the general characteristics of Middle Pashto. 
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Figure 4.1: Pashto dialects 


Table 4.1 summarizes the major differences among the five dialects. Note that these 
represent characteristic pronunciations rather than the only possible pronunciations 
for these words in these regions. For specific pronunciations of individual words in 


many cities, see Hallberg (1992), from which many of these forms were gathered. 


Dialectal variation in morphology has also been documented, as in variable use 
of two different stems (| Ps /kral/ and (| 35 /kawal/ for the verb do (Septfonds, 1989). 
We also see dialectal variation in suffixes; for example, in the second person plural 
suffixes for verbs: ~.L /-ast/ in certain present tense forms and all past tense forms 


in Southwest and ¢. /-ay/ elsewhere (see Table 8.4). 


As an example of variation in the realization of vowels, according to Elfenbein 
(1997: 747), there is a tendency for final unstressed /e/ to be realized as /i/ in Southwest. 
We have observed the following examples of this phenomenon in closed-class items, 
which are often accompanied by the distinct spellings shown in Table 4.2. Note that 
this process tends not to occur where it would eradicate distinctions; for example, the 
second person singular verbal suffix /e/ contrasts in Southwest with the third person 


singular /i/. 
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Pashto word SW SE NW NE M 

giey ‘Pashto’ pasto pasto pacto paxto pasto 
Bre ‘six’ Spaz Spaz Spag Spag Spez 

S 3= ‘who’ tsok tsok sok sok tsek, tsok 
aswy ‘five’ pinda pinda pinza pinza pinza 
ur Y ‘hand’ las las las las los 

a3) ‘daughter’ lur lur lur lur lir 


Table 4.1: Phonological variation among major Pashto dialects 


SW NW, NE 

(S92 pori ‘to’ (Sy pore ‘to’ 
(sul, bandi ‘on’ sal bande ‘on’ 
CS ki ‘in’ Se ke ‘in’ 

as landi ‘under’ sey lande ‘under’ 
ea mi ‘Il, me’ a me ‘I, me’ 

(s> di ‘you’ (s> de ‘you’ 

ow tasi ‘you’ pol tase ‘you’ 


Table 4.2: Correspondence between /i/ and /e/ in closed-class words 
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Another area where variation in vowels has been noted is in the realization of /i/ 
and /u/. Elfenbein (1997: 750-751) notes that in the Northeast, /i/ and /i/ are separate 
phonemes, as are /u/ and /G/. MacKenzie (1987: 551) observes that this distinction has 
been lost in most dialects, and in this grammar we represent only /i/ and /u/. 

With regard to lexis, we have observed numerous differences across Pashto di- 
alects. For example, 42L.¢ /yomaSa/ ‘mosquito’ sw exists alongside 4a /miaso/ 
‘mosquito’ »w . Hallberg (1992) provides examples of many basic words that differ by 
region, and Pashtoon (2009) indicates when particular words are Eastern or Western 
(see Section 4.5.1 on the use of these terms). 


4.2.1 Dialect marking in this work 


Where possible, we aim to associate Pashto forms with one of the five dialects—SW, SE, 
NW, NE, M—as described in Table 4.1. In some cases, we refer to the four dialects SW, 
SE, NW and NE as General Pashto (GP), in contrast to M. Some discussions of Middle di- 
alects use the more specific notation, such as WAZ (for Waziri) and DZA (for Dzadrani) 
when differences within Middle dialects can be or need to be specified (see Section 4.4 
for additional dialect abbreviations within M). Note that in some cases, readers will en- 
counter the notation E or W, standing for Eastern and Western. In such cases, we have 
not been able to ascertain a more specific dialect attribution. Eastern generally refers 
to both Northwest and Northeast, while Western refers to Southwest and Southeast. 


4.2.1.1 Dialect marking in tables 

In those sections covering General Pashto, our tables of morphological forms are re- 
stricted to the four non-M dialects SW, SE, NW, and NE. In such tables, or with exam- 
ple forms mentioned in the text, when no dialect is mentioned, that means that to the 
best of our knowledge the form is acceptable in all four dialects. When we know that 
a form is only acceptable or natural for a subset of those dialects, the dialects associ- 
ated with that form are specified. In those sections covering the Middle dialects, if a 
form is known to be acceptable in only DZA or WAZ, it is so labeled. When no dialect 
is mentioned, that means either that the form is acceptable in both WAZ and DZA, or 
we do not have sufficient information to attribute it to one or the other. 


4.2.1.2 Dialect marking in interlinear examples 

In this book, interlinear examples include Pashto script (except for some M-dialect ex- 
amples), phonetic transcription, morpheme glosses, and English translations. These 
are generally attested examples, and when possible, we indicate the dialect of the 
speaker who provided the example. This does not necessarily mean that the example 
is only acceptable or natural for that dialect. In the sections covering General Pashto, 
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when interlinear examples are derived from written textual material, such as may be 
found on the internet, we have generally chosen to transcribe them as they might be 
spoken in the Northeastern dialect. 


4.3. The four dialects of General Pashto 


MacKenzie (1959) provided an influential four-dialect analysis using the cardinal points: 
Southwest, Southeast, Northwest, and Northeast. It is useful to note that Southwest 
and Northwest appear to be in Afghanistan, while Southeast and Northeast appear to 
be in Pakistan. He calls Southwest Kandahar, and Northeast Yusufzai, using the name 
for the tribe centered in Pakistan’s Khyber Pakhtunkhwa (formerly Northwest Fron- 
tier) province. MacKenzie calls the Northwest dialect Central Ghilzai, after the name of 
a tribe mainly found in the vicinity of Ghazni and Zabol provinces (Frye 2010, Hanifi 
2001). “Central” Ghilzai may refer to the members of the tribe in those provinces, rather 
than to those living in the northern provinces of Faryab and Badakhshan. The remain- 
ing dialect in MacKenzie’s model is Southeast, which he associates with Quetta, Pak- 
istan. The Southeast dialect is characterized by a loss of retroflexion in _» and ) with 
respect to the Southwest dialect, resulting in the pronunciations /S/ and /Z/, respec- 
tively. Thus they are pronounced identically to the way the letters _ and } are pro- 
nounced in the Southeast dialect. Note that Kieffer (1974) associates this characteristic 
with Ghazni in Afghanistan. Table 4.3, based on MacKenzie and its reprise by Skjerv@ 
(1989), as well as Elfenbein (1997), lays out the principal phonological characteristics 
of the four dialects comprising this approach. Henderson (1983) similarly presents a 


Letter Southwest Southeast Northwest Northeast 
(SW) (SE) (NW) (NE) 

ut S $ ¢ Xx 

9 z Z d g 

a ts ts s s 

‘o & & z z 

5 z z z J 


Table 4.3: Four dialects of General Pashto 


four-dialect approach, referring to the Kandahar, Quetta, Peshawar, and Northeast di- 
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alects. Henderson’s Northeast is akin to MacKenzie’s Northwest. Henderson’s North- 
east has /g/ for ,, with /j/ restricted to Wardak province, a feature mentioned in Penzl. 
It is also compatible with the Eastern dialect described in Penzl (1955) and with the 
Central dialect described in Tegey & Robson (1996). Therefore, we may expect to see 
both /j/ and /g/ for , in dialects labeled Northwest in our dialect schema. 

Note that we have seen some variation in the description of the sounds correspond- 
ing to the letter j. As noted in Table 4.3, Tegey & Robson (1996) have associated /z/ with 
the Northwest dialect, while Elfenbein (1997: 744) describes some /z/ along with /j/ 
in the Northeast dialect. With respect to vowels and diphthongs, Skjzrv@ (1989: 386) 
notes that in Northeast, the diphthong /ay/ is monophthongized to /e:/, while the diph- 
thong /ay/ is pronounced /ay/. Elfenbein (1997: 744) provides a substantial amount of 
information on the quality of vowels and diphthongs across several dialects. Table 
44 presents the tribal and geographical associations for each of these four dialects 
according to Elfenbein (1997). 


Dialect Geography Tribe 

SW Kandahar, Farah, Herat South Ghilzai 

SE southern NWFP (Khyber Sherani, Bannu, Waziri, Kakari, 
Pakhtunkhwa), Baluchistan Achakzai, Tarin, Wanetsi 
(includes Quetta) 

NW east and northeast Afghanistan, central Ghilzai, some Afridi 
Jalalabad (?) 

NE Peshawar, part of Nangarhar Shinwari, Yusufzai, Mohmand, 


province (Afghanistan), 
northern parts of NWFP (Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa) 


northeast Ghilzay, Hazara, 
Bangash, Orakzay, some Afridi 


Table 4.4: Tribal and geographical associations by dialect 


4.3.1 International differences 


In her grammar, Heston (1992) sometimes distinguishes between Afghan and Pakistani 
Pashto from the perspective of orthography. For example, in Afghanistan the Pashto 
word for sonis spelled (¢ 9; , while in Pakistan it can be spelled ~ 4;, even though the 
two variants are pronounced similarly. In the area of word choice, in addition to the 
more distinctive Pashto convention for expressing thanks, 4» /mandna/ ‘gratitude’ 
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(literally compliance, submission), Afghan Pashto speakers tend to use suds /taSakur/, 
the Dari/Tajiki word for thanks, whereas Pakistani Pashto speakers are more inclined 
to use 4 ie) /Sukriya/, the Urdu word; the Dari/Tajiki and Urdu words share the same 
Arabic root. In general, the dialects of Afghanistan exhibit more loanwords and cog- 
nates from neighboring Persian/Dari and Turkic, while the dialects of Pakistan exhibit 
more loanwords from Urdu. 


4.4 The Middle dialects 


Apart from the four dialects discussed in Section 4.3, there is another dialect group 
which Kieffer (1974) refers to as intermediary or central, also using the Pashto term 
wo /mandzanay/ ‘middle’. We refer to this collection of “middle” dialects as M. 
These dialects are primarily noted for differences in the pronunciation of vowels with 
respect to the GP dialects. In this section, we describe the main vocalic and conso- 
nantal characteristics of M; succeeding chapters will describe its morphological and 
syntactic features. We distinguish two main variants of M, based on available descrip- 
tions. One of these descriptions is Lorimer (1902), which describes Waziri (WAZ), a 
dialect spoken in North and South Waziristan in Pakistan’s Federally Administered 
Tribal Areas (FATA), and the Bannu District in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa (formerly North- 
West Frontier Province, or NWFP). The other is Septfonds (1994), which describes Dzad- 
rani (which we abbreviate DZA), spoken in the southwestern part of Khost Province 
(Paktiya at the time of Septfonds’ writing) in Afghanistan. Hallberg (1992) discusses a 
“Central Group” of dialects that correspond to M. He provides fieldwork data for Wana 
(WAN) in South Waziristan, Miran Shah (MIR) in North Waziristan, and three sites in 
adjoining areas of the NWFP: Lakki Marwat (LAK), Bannu (BAN) and Karak (KAR). 


4.4.1 Middle dialect vowels 


The Middle dialects are characterized by a phenomenon known as Waziri metaphony. 
This phenomenon involves certain deviations from the vowel qualities attested in the 
other dialects as described in Table 4.5. 

The term metaphony for this phenomenon has been used at least since Kieffer 
(1974). In this case, it seems to be a bit of a misnomer, given that metaphony, or umlaut, 
is generally taken to be the modification of one vowel due to the influence of a neigh- 
boring vowel (perhaps with intervening consonants). Given the absence of neighbor- 
ing vowels in the monosyllabic examples in Table 4.5, a more apt term might be “vowel 
shift,” along the lines of processes described by Labov (1994) and others. However, we 
use the term metaphony here in order to maintain a link with previous studies. 

There are two phonetic processes that are involved in Waziri metaphony: raising 
and fronting. In the case of GP /a/, it raises to /o/, while in the cases of GP /o/ and 
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Correspondence GP (NE, NW, SE, SW) Waziri metaphony (M) 
a~o 2k plar ‘father’ plor 

ove yg mor ‘mother’ mer 

uni 45) lur ‘daughter’ lir 


Table 4.5: Waziri metaphony 


/u/, they front to /e/ and /i/, respectively. Three important observations with regard 
to metaphony should be made: there may be words where it does not occur; it may be 
optional (subject to sociolinguistic variation); and some speakers or locales may use 
intermediate vowel realizations between segments identified as GP and the metaphony 
targets described in Table 4.5. Lorimer (1902) provides good examples of all of these ob- 
servations. He employs the symbol /a/ in some words, suchas c~2\ /myaSt/ ‘month’. 
Indeed, for this word, Septfonds (1994) uses /a/ and Hallberg (1992) uses /a/, so none 
of these sources indicates that metaphony has occurred in this word. For some words, 
Lorimer (1902) provides two pronunciations, indicating that metaphony may be op- 
tional in particular words, such as /mioni, miani/ ‘long purse’. 

As noted in Section 3.1.2.4, Lorimer occasionally employs the symbols ii and 6, 
which we believe correspond to IPA /y/ and /@/ (see Figure 4.2), in words that in Gen- 
eral Pashto would contain /u/ and /o/, respectively. Examples include ,,« /mer, mor/ 
‘mother’ and J 4.“ /Spyn/ ‘shepherd’. As mentioned in Table 4.5, /i/ is the metaphony 
target of GP /u/, while /y/ appears to represent an intermediate point between /u/ and 
/i/. Along the same lines, /e/ is the metaphony target of GP /o/, while /a/ appears to 
represent an intermediate point between /o/ and /e/. Kieffer (1974) also describes sev- 
eral intermediate points between the metaphony targets that have been observed in 
different locations in the Middle dialect area. 
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Front Back 
unround round unround round 


High i u 


Mid 


oO 
o) 


Low 


Q 


Figure 4.2: Waziri metaphony 


4.4.2 Middle dialect consonants 


While the two Middle subdialects Waziri and Dzadrani share certain characteristics 
with each other that are not seen in the other Pashto dialects, they pattern differently 
with respect to the consonantal distinctions that distinguish the other dialects. For ex- 
ample, Lorimer does not provide Pashto script, but we can infer from his vocabulary 
that words spelled with uy are pronounced with /§/ in the Waziri dialect, while words 
spelled with , are pronounced with /2/. So this pattern aligns with the Southeast di- 
alect. In contrast, in Dzadrani, _» is pronounced asa palatal /¢/, while ) is pronounced 
as a palatal /j/, a pattern that aligns with the Northwest dialect. Kieffer (1974: 25) men- 
tions that other possibilities exist for Middle dialects, including /x/ for ow and /g/ for 
y, thus aligning those dialects with the Northeast dialect. 

Table 4.6, based on data from Septfonds (1994) and Lorimer (1902), illustrates 
some other consonantal features of the Middle dialects. In some cases, Pashtoon (2009) 
has identified the “standard” or GP terms as Eastern and the “M” terms as Western, in- 
dicating that these phenomena may not be exclusive to the Middle dialect area. Where 
relevant, we have provided these indications in the table. 
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Phenomenon GP M 

b~w IXY bega ‘last night’ wega, wega 
nvl _ysi_ nmar ‘sun’ (Eastern) lmar (Western) 
epenthetic n after m ote moda, mudda ‘time’ minda 
palatalization )Y lar ‘road’ lyar, lyar 


Table 4.6: Middle dialect consonantal deviation from GP 


4.5 Other approaches 


One will encounter other less granular models of Pashto dialectology and it is useful 
to be familiar with their terminology and how they are associated with the approach 
described here. For example the ISO 639-3 standard (Lewis, 2009) recognizes the fol- 
lowing codes: pbt (Southern), pbu (Northern), and pst (Central), and Kieffer (1974) uses 
the letters A, B, C and D. These codes are compared to our approach in Table 4.7. 


This book Kieffer ISO 639-3 

NE, NW A pbu (Northern) 
M B pst (Central) 
SW, SE C, D pbt (Southern) 


Table 4.7: Alternative dialect codes 


4.5.1 Two dialects 


Earlier approaches recognized only two dialects. For example, Darmesteter (1888) de- 
scribes two dialects, north and south, based on the pronunciation of the letters |» and 
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y- In the north, these are pronounced /x/ and /g/, respectively, while in the south, fol- 
lowing his account, they are pronounced /§/ and /z/. For the southern dialect, Darmes- 
teter does not note the distinction between the southeastern palatal and southwestern 
retroflex pronunciations of |» and 9) AS subsequent researchers do (see Table 4.3). Note 
that the name of the language itself reflects one of these distinctive alternations: in the 
north itis s. /paxto/ Pashto’, while in the south it is ,44 /pasto/ ‘Pashto’. Geiger 
(1895) also identifies two dialects that he calls northern and southern. He associates 
the northern dialect with the tribes of Kabul, Peshawar, and Swat, and the southern 
with the tribes of the west and south. He notes the same contrasts as Darmesteter, but 
also adds that for the letter }, where southern has /2/, northern has /j/, and the Ghilzai 
tribe has /z/. 

Grierson (1921: 7) refers to a northeastern and a southwestern dialect, again dis- 
tinguishing on the basis of the pronunciation of the letters _» and > He notes that the 
most important nonstandard forms are the varieties of the northeastern dialect spoken 
by the Ghilzais and the Afridis, and the variety of the southwestern dialect spoken by 
the Waziris. In fact, Waziri is distinct enough from Northeastern and Southwestern that 
he provides a standard word list for three varieties of Pashto: Northeastern (Peshawar), 
Waziri (Waziristan), and Southwestern (Pishin and Kandahar). Grierson provides a col- 
ored map with the two dialects—northeastern and southwestern—distinguished, and 
a rather detailed description of their boundary: 


... we may take the southern limit of the great Ghilzai tribe as the line in Afghanistan proper, 
although the two dialects probably overlap to a certain extent... Ghilzais speak the northeast- 
ern dialect, while the southwestern one is spoken by all Afghans south of this line and west- 
wards towards Herat. It is said to run from a stone bridge (Pul-e-Sang) at Asia Hazara, 12 miles 
south of Kalat-i Ghilzai to just north of Maruf, and thence north of the Lowana country to the 
Kundil-Kundar confluence, and then along the Kundar to the boundary line running ina north- 
easterly direction up to near Peshawar, so as to give the Waziris and Khataks to Pashto. In and 
around the city of Ghazni the people speak Persian, but the Afghan dialect of the neighbor- 
hood is the Northeastern Pakhto. 


Among more contemporary scholars, Shafeev (1964) refers to an eastern dialect 
centered in Peshawar, and a western dialect centered in Kandahar. This is the same ter- 
minology employed by Raverty (1859: viii). Most adherents of the two-dialect approach 
focus primarily on differences in the pronunciation of the letters _» and > Table 4.8 
summarizes some of the different names used for these two dialects, including C and 
A, as explained above. 

Interestingly, implicit proponents of a two-dialect approach as “hard” and “soft” 
differ on their characterization of Ghilzai. For example, Caroe (1958: xvi) says the Ghil- 
zai speak a soft dialect, like the Durranis, while Anderson (1975: 576) says they speak 
a hard dialect. 

The presence of distinct phonemes corresponding to distinct letters in the South- 
western dialect leads to two questions: which is the most prestigious dialect, and which 
is the most conservative? Penzl (1955: 9-10) cites a few sources implying that Kanda- 
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Tak Ut 8 
Southern Northern 
Western Eastern 
Southwestern Northeastern 
Pashto Pakhto 

soft hard 

C A 


Table 4.8: Names for components of a two-dialect analysis of Pashto 


hari (Southwestern) is the most prestigious, and then goes on to call it “the cradle of 
the Pashto alphabet” due to the correspondence between letters and phonemes, par- 
ticularly _» and ) with the retroflex /s/ and /z/ (which are in fact only represented by 
those letters), in contrast to Northeastern where the pronunciations of those letters, /x/ 
and /g/, are shared with the letters ‘a and _S, respectively. However, MacKenzie (1959: 
233) cites Morgenstierne’s hypothesis (Morgenstierne, 1932) that at the time of the cre- 
ation of the current alphabet in the 16th century, Northeastern dialects pronounced 
uy and B) with the retroflex /s/ and /z/ as well, and that the Northeastern tribes were 
probably the creators of Pashto literature. 


4.5.2 Three dialects 


There are two principal ways in which the Pashto-speaking regions have been divided 
into three main dialects. One of these treats the three dialects as a continuum, witha 
central dialect serving as intermediate between eastern and western. The other main- 
tains the distinction between eastern and western and introduces a third category, the 
Middle dialects, which are distinctive in ways beyond the treatment of individual con- 
sonants. 

Penzl (1955: 8) distinguishes the following “main types which approach regional 
standards:” Peshawar, Eastern, and Kandahar. The difference between such an ap- 
proach and the two-dialect approach discussed in Section 4.5.1 is that the Eastern di- 
alects of the two-dialect approach have been further subdivided along the Pakistan/ 
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Afghanistan border into Peshawar and Eastern (Afghanistan), corresponding to our 
NE and NW, respectively. Kandahar corresponds to our SW dialect, and Peshawar to 
our NE. These are shown in Table 4.9. In some ways, the Eastern dialect can be seen 


Letter Kandahar (SW) Eastern (NW) Peshawar (NE) 
w S ¢ Xx 
y) Zz g g 
‘a ts ts s 
c @ z z 


Table 4.9: Eastern and Peshawar dialects compared 


as an intermediate step in a continuum from Kandahar to Peshawar. For example, the 
preservation of /ts/ in the Eastern dialect is akin to Kandahar Pashto, and the East- 
ern pronunciation of | as a palatal can be seen as an intermediate step between 
the retroflex /s/ of Kandahar and the velar /x/ of Peshawar. Penzl notes a few addi- 
tional variants within the Eastern dialect. For example, in Wardak, , is pronounced as 
a palatal /j/, the voiced counterpart to /¢/. In Logar, a is /s/ as in Peshawar, and in 
the verb to be is /s/, as it is in Kandahar, rather than /S/: ~~ /Sam, sam/ ‘I am, I can’ 
(see also Section 8.2.8.1). 

Tegey & Robson (1996) also posit a three-dialect system. Like Penzl, they refer to 
a Kandahar or Western dialect. However, they divide the other two slightly differently 
from Penzl. They refer to a Kabul or Central dialect and a Nangarhar or Eastern dialect. 
Based on the features associated with these, we can see that Penzl’s Peshawar dialect 
is similar to Tegey and Robson’s Eastern dialect, while Penzl’s Eastern dialect is simi- 
lar to Tegey and Robson’s Central dialect. So where Penzl subdivides the two-dialect 
approach’s Eastern dialect along the Afghanistan/Pakistan border (a roughly north/- 
south line), Tegey and Robson subdivide it along an east-west line within Afghanistan. 

Tegey and Robson ascribe their Central dialect to the provinces of Kabul, Logar, 
Ghazni, and Parwan. They note that their Eastern dialect includes both the north- 
eastern sections of Afghanistan and the Northwest Frontier Province of Pakistan (now 
called Khyber Pakhtunkhwa). Table 4.10 summarizes the three-dialect nomenclature 
of Penzl and Tegey and Robson. 

Tegey & Robson (1996) also note a three-way dialect distinction for j, which we 
elaborate in Table 4.11, using our dialect labels: 
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This book Penzl 

SW Kandahar 
NE Peshawar 
NW Eastern 


Table 4.10: Three-dialect approach 


SW NE 


Nc 
— 


Table 4.11: Pronunciation of § 


Tegey and Robson 


Kandahar, Western 
Eastern, Nangarhar 


Central 


NW 


Alina Twist and Anne Boyle David 
5 Nouns 


5.1 Inflection 


Pashto nouns are inflected to show gender (masculine and feminine), number (singu- 
lar and plural), and case (direct, oblique, ablative, and vocative). Agreement is found 
on determiners and modifying adjectives, which agree in gender, number, and case, 
while pronouns and verbal agreement markers reflect gender and number. Scholars 
usually try to categorize Pashto nouns into inflectional classes; however, grammati- 
cal descriptions are in disagreement over the extent to which the organization of a 
class system should be based on the noun’s plural formation, its phonological shape 
(especially the stem-final sound), or its case-marking patterns. Following a review of 
the basic inflectional categories in the first three sections of this chapter, we present a 
system of inflectional classes for nouns that largely coincides with that presented for 
adjectives in Chapter 6. Our system differs from previous treatments in that we base 
it solely on the suffixes each noun takes and treat stem allomorphy separately (see 
Section 5.2.2). 


5.1.1 Gender 


Pashto nouns are categorized grammatically as either masculine or feminine. Broadly 
speaking, the gender of a noun may often be distinguished by the ending of the noun 
in its citation form, the direct singular word-form. (Regarding case forms, see Section 
5.1.3 and also Chapter 8.) For example: 


Typical masculine noun endings Typical feminine noun endings 
(direct singular) (direct singular) 
any consonant eo aora 
(S ay (stressed or unstressed) uw x 
we 


There are, however, many exceptions to this pattern—some predictable by other 
criteria, others unpredictable. For animate nouns, grammatical gender is usually de- 
termined by biological sex, regardless of the noun’s ending. So nouns like ) 5» /mor/ 
‘mother’ and ) 3 /lur/ ‘daughter’ are grammatically feminine, even though they end in 
consonants. 
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Predicting grammatical gender based on sex primarily works for nouns that de- 
note humans or animals whose sex is culturally important and readily apparent; for 
example, 

/saray/ ‘man’ vs. 44.» /sddza/ ‘woman’ 

2S /Sagérd/ ‘student (male)’ vs. o> SL /Sagdrda/ ‘student (female)’ 

(sl |5& /ywayi/ ‘bull’ vs. | 5 /ywa/ ‘cow’ 

Many small animals and insects, on the other hand, are associated with an invari- 
able grammatical gender assigned more or less arbitrarily (see Rishtin 1994, cited in 
Khan 2006). So, for example, the word for ‘spider’ in Pashto is often feminine: 4,¢ 
/yana/ (pl. ea /yané/), and the word for ‘fish’ is always masculine: aS. /kab/ (pl. 


OLS’ /kaban/). 

Nouns like pi. /pis6/ ‘cat (female)’ and oye /biz6/ ‘monkey’ are grammatically 
feminine by default, and there is no strong cultural motivation to distinguish between 
male and female counterparts. In rare circumstances, however, such words may be 
inflected with a distinct opposite gender form, as in 4. /piSay/ ‘cat (male)’; or the 
agreement patterns elsewhere in the utterance may reflect masculine as opposed to 
feminine gender, as in oye ese /yat biz6/ ‘big monkey (male)’, where oye /bizo/ 
does not change, but the shape of the adjective indicates that the noun has masculine 
reference. 

Additional semantic clues may be helpful for a noun whose grammatical gender 
cannot be predicted by the sex of its denotational class or by its final sound. For ex- 
ample, although nouns ending in /i/ can be either masculine or feminine, as a gen- 
eral rule, masculine nouns ending in /i/ denote professions (e.g. es /qazi/ ‘judge’), 
whereas /i/-final nouns denoting abstract concepts and inanimate objects are typically 
feminine (e.g. Cor /duxmani/ ‘enmity’). 


5.1.2 Number 


Pashto has several ways to form regular plurals, as may be seen in the tables in Section 
5.2.3 and onwards. As with gender, number is often reflected in agreement on modify- 
ing adjectives, in coreferential pronouns, and in agreement markers on verbs. 

Plural formation is one of the ways to distinguish feminine from masculine nouns. 
For example, although nouns like , 5» /mor/ ‘mother’ and , 3 /lur/ ‘daughter’ look 
masculine because they end with consonants, their plurals, Stays /maynde/ ‘moth- 
ers’ and is ig) /lane/ ‘daughters’, show the _~ /-e/ suffix that is typical of many femi- 


nine plurals, rather than the OL /-an/ or 4 “ ae tna/ suffixes that are characteristic of 
consonant-final masculine nouns. 

Certain mass nouns or collective nouns like 4 29) /oba/ ‘water’ and O>. ) /gdan/ 
‘millet’ govern plural agreement in verbs. Similarly, consonant-final masculine nouns 
that denote types of fruit or trees generally do not take any special plural suffixes, al- 
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though the plural suffix OL /-an/ may be added in some cases, as illustrated in 5.1 and 
5.2. Note that the verb is plural in both sentences, whether or not the noun has a plural 
suffix. 


61) duty eos 


der-O tut-O me wa-xur-al 
many-PL.M.DIR mulberry-PL.M.DIR 1SG.WK AOR-eat.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘Late many mulberries.’ 


(5.2) Syst3 ce Obs pe 


der-O tut-an me wa-xur-al 
many-PL.M.DIR mulberry-PL.M.DIR 1SG.WK AOR-eat.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘Late many mulberries.’ 


(5.3) Ss 4, | le 


ma ob-a wa-tsak-al-e 
1SG.STR.OBL water-PL.F.DIR AOR-drink-PST-PST.3PL.F 


‘T drank water.’ ww 


(5.4) ees) 4, | Sx? le 


ma der-e ob-a wa-Cak-al-e 
1SG.STR.OBL much-PL.F.DIR water-PL.F.DIR AOR-drink-PST-PST.3PL.F 


‘T drank a lot of water.’ aw 


(5.5). ygey Ody Le 


ma gdan-@ wa-xor-al 
1SG.STR.OBL millet-PL.M.DIR AOR-eat.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘Tate millet.’ aw 


5.1.3 Case 


Case is marked in Pashto by suffixes and, in some instances, by stem vowel ablaut. 
Pashto nouns take one of four morphosyntactic cases: direct, oblique, ablative, or voca- 
tive. These are described individually in the following subsections. In most instances, 
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case assignment criteria are identical across dialects, but the case assigned by adpo- 
sitions may differ in the Middle dialects, as outlined in Section 9.2. Available data ex- 
tends only for Waziri, and only to the direct and oblique cases, so we do not include 
examples for ablative and vocative for the Waziri dialect. 

Nouns that exist in both General Pashto and Waziri usually belong to analogous 
inflectional classes, though the inflectional suffixes for each class differ between Gen- 
eral Pashto varieties and Waziri. Accordingly, we present separate class information 
for Waziri corresponding to each class paradigm for General Pashto. 

Marking of case is not always visible or consistent in all domains in Pashto; how- 
ever, the combination ofinflectional patterns with certain nouns, plural forms of nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, and verbal agreement markers justifies the identification of the 
four classes named above. 


5.1.3.1 Direct case 

The direct case form is used for noun phrases that fulfill nominative, accusative, or 
absolutive functions, in present-tense and past-tense sentences, respectively. In the 
present tense, grammatical function is indicated by word order, with subjects preced- 
ing objects. 


5.1.3.2 Oblique case 
In past-tense sentences, subject noun phrases appear in the oblique case form, in ac- 
cordance with split ergativity; see Section 5.1.3.5. See also Chapter 7, on exceptions 
involving first and second person pronouns, and Chapter 8. 

The oblique case is used for objects of most adpositions, including the postposi- 
tions 43 /ta/ ‘to’ and « »» /sara/ ‘[comitative] with’; the prepositions > /da/ ‘of’ and 4 
/pa/ ‘at’, plus any circumposition consisting of a postposition and one of these two 
prepositions; and finally, the circumposition 43 ... 4) /la... na/ ‘from’ (see Chapter 
9). 


5.1.3.3 Ablative case 
The ablative case (sometimes also called Oblique II or Prepositional) is used when the 
noun is an object of the prepositions 4; /pa/ ‘with’ in the instrumental usage, a} /la/ 
‘from’ or x /tar/ ‘from, originating from’, or any circumposition or complex adposition 
that contains one of these prepositions, except for the circumposition 43 ... 4) /la... 
na/ ‘from’, which assigns oblique case to its object. 

For masculine nouns, the ablative form is almost always identical to the vocative 
form. For feminine nouns, it is usually identical to both the oblique and vocative forms. 
Note that because of this overlapping of forms and because ablative forms are relatively 
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infrequent, some grammatical descriptions—Tegey and Robson’s, for example—do not 
recognize the ablative as a separate case in Pashto. 

According to Lorenz (1982) and Heston (1992), the ablative case can also be used 
for consonant-final masculine nouns when they are modified by a cardinal number 
greater than one, or by some other quantifier: aL» _5> /somra mila/ “how many 
miles?’ xz, AXLa 6 42 /dwa haldka/ ‘two boys’, lS on /las kala/ ‘ten years’; however, 
an informant of ours did not have this, giving, for example, Ole 4|_) [+ /salur uxan/ 
‘four camels’ ww, not * 49) ysl /salur uxa/. 


5.1.3.4 Vocative case 

For masculine nouns, the vocative singular suffix in all noun classes is 4 /a/ or /a/, 
except for those ending in 4 /u/, iS /i/, or\ /A/ in the direct case form: in those nouns, 
the vocative singular form is identical to the direct singular form. With some exceptions 
(mainly kinship terms), the vocative singular form of feminine nouns is identical to the 
oblique and ablative singular forms. The vocative plural form is always identical to the 
other non-direct plural forms. 


(5.6) log 25 64g pw 


sar-aya wa-dar-eg-a 
man-M.VOC AOR-stop-PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Man, stop! ” ww) 


(5.2) Us eds 


da zalm-i kitab-@ 
of Zalmay-M.OBL book-M.DIR 


‘Zalmay's book’ aw) 


(5.8) low 25 6 gh 


palwas-e wa-dar-eg-a 
Palwasha-F.VOC AOR-stop-PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Palwasha, stop!’ aw 


(5.9) lS od5h > 


da palwas-e kitab-O 
of Palwasha-F.OBL book-M.DIR 


‘Palwasha's book’ ww 
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(5.10) low 25 6S) 59> 
xor-e wa-dar-eg-a 
sister-F.VOC AOR-stop-PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Sister, stop! ” aw) 


(5.11) CLS j > 
da xor-@ kitab-@ 
of sister-KOBL book-M.DIR 


‘sister's book’ ww 


5.1.3.5 Split ergativity 

Pashto exhibits nominative-accusative alignment in the non-past tenses and ergative- 
absolutive in the past tenses. Sentences 5.12 and 5.13 illustrate this split; 5.12 shows di- 
rect case-marking of and verbal agreement with the nominative argument, while 5.13 
shows oblique case-marking of the subject and verbal agreement with the direct ob- 
ject. 


(5.12) Tole OW gy gti ge #2 23 
za der-O xwandawar-@ — tut-an 
1SG.STR.DIR many-PL.M.DIR tasty-PL.M.DIR mulberry-PL.M.DIR 


O-xor-am 
CONT-eat.PRS-1SG 


‘Tam eating a lot of tasty mulberries.’ aw 


(5.13) .Sygry Oligs yg oie pe L 
ma der-@ xwandawoer-@  tut-an 
1SG.STR.OBL many-PL.M.DIR tasty-PL.M.DIR mulberry-PL.M.DIR 
wa-xor-al 
AOR-eat.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘Tate a lot of tasty mulberries.’ aw 


5.1.4 Animacy 


Another category involved in noun inflection is animacy. Most humans and some ani- 
mals are represented by animate nouns, and most other things are not. This distinction 
mostly affects which plural suffixes a noun takes; for example, consonant-final mas- 
culine nouns (Class I) that denote living beings typically take the plural suffix OSX 
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/-gan/, whereas those that denote inanimate objects are more likely to take 43, /-ana/. 
However, actual animacy of the denotational class is not a sure predictor of grammat- 
ical animacy in Pashto; for example, >, /plar/ ‘father’ and o 3 /trd/ ‘paternal uncle’ 
are both inflected as inanimates. This grammar, therefore, treats animacy as a gram- 
matical, rather than semantic, category. This approach is in contrast to most other 
descriptions of Pashto. 

Although the above-mentioned plural suffix OlX /-g4n/ occurs only in Class I, the 
sequence 0! /an/ (with or without additional sounds such as initial /g/ as above) ap- 
pears to be strongly associated with living (especially human) denotata: several nouns 
denoting living beings in other inflectional classes have variant plural forms contain- 
ing the sequence | /an/ in their suffix. 


5.2 Inflectional affixation 


5.2.1. Introduction 


The properties listed in the previous section are marked in the inflected forms of nouns 
by a single suffix, which may be zero. This section describes the forms of affixes by 
class. Our information on the Middle dialects is of variable reliability: the Waziri forms, 
which come from Lorimer, were confirmed through elicitation; however, the Dzadrani 
forms have been extracted from Septfonds and have not been confirmed. 

Due to considerable gaps and overlap among inflectional patterns, there is no ob- 
vious solution nor clear consensus for classifying Pashto nouns and adjectives. Some 
resources focus on the endings of nouns, others on the plural forms, still others on 
apparent connections between male and female counterparts and parallels between 
noun and adjective inflection. 

The classification of Pashto inflectional classes presented in this grammar focuses 
on the last two items in that it aims to build a unified inflectional class system for nouns 
and adjectives and to provide a clearer understanding of the association between for- 
mally related masculine and feminine classes. The basis for these class groups is more 
apparent for adjectives, whose plural forms show greater uniformity (see Chapter 6). 

A striking feature of Pashto morphology is the fluidity of noun class membership. 
In many instances, the same word can be inflected with different suffixes and hence 
grouped by grammatical descriptions under different noun classes, depending on the 
speaker and the dialect. Whether a noun takes animate or inanimate markers can also 
vary with the dialect, and, as mentioned in Section 5.1.4, may not reflect the actual 
biological status of the noun’s denotatum. 
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5.2.2 Stem allomorphy and other morphophonemic alternations 


Many Pashto nouns undergo morphophonemic alternations when they inflect. These 
alternations include stem allomorphy, as well as patterns involving both the stem and 
suffix. They are predictable in some cases from the last sound of the stem, or from other 
information about the form or meaning of the noun; however, their occurrence can be 
erratic in other cases, as can be seen in Table 5.5. We depart from most other descrip- 
tions in that we do not consider stem allomorphy when classifying Pashto nouns, but 
instead describe stem allomorphy and other morphophonemic patterns for each class 
in the following sections. 


5.2.3 Class | 


5.2.3.1 Overview 

Class I includes the majority of nouns in both General Pashto and Waziri. Nouns of 
this class can be masculine or feminine, animate or inanimate. Most of them end in 
a consonant. In some instances, which suffix a Class I noun takes is determined by 
whether the stem ends in a vowel or a consonant. These differences are specified in 
Table 5.1 and Table 5.3, which give a broad overview of the inflectional suffixes that 
distinguish this class. 
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Singular Plural 
Animate Inanimate 
Direct -@ OS aig 
-gan -Gna 
Oblique rice oy 
-gano -GnO& 
as 
-Ow 
Ablative 34) 
(vowel-stems) 
4 
-a 


(consonant-stems) 


Vocative 


Table 5.1: GP Class | Masc. noun suffixes 


Singular Plural 
Animate Inanimate 
Direct -@ -Gn waz -ina 
-a waz -ydan WAZ 
-9 DzA -ON pza 
“i za -yon DZA 
Oblique -fpza -Gne waz -ine waz 
-ydne WAZ “a WAZ 
-One pza -9 DZA 
-yone DZA 


Table 5.2: Middle dialect Class | Masc. noun suffixes 
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Nouns 


Singular Plural 
Animate Inanimate Animate Inanimate 
Direct 34) als Se 
“gane “we w 
(after /a/ or 
/6/) 
a 
-e 
(elsewhere) 
Oblique 4) 4) gld oy 
(after a or 6) -gano -WO w 
% (after a or 6) 
(elsewhere) - 
-0 
(elsewhere) 
Ablative 
Vocative 
Table 5.3: GP Class | Fem. noun suffixes 
Singular Plural 
Direct -a waz -e 
-@ WAZ -We DzA 
-@ WAZ 
-O DZA 
Oblique 


Table 5.4: Middle dialect Class | Fem. noun suffixes 
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5.2.3.2 Class | masculine nouns 
Most masculine nouns in this class end in a consonant, although there are also many 
ending ino /d/ or /al, 9 /a/,\ /a/, Or 6S /i/, and a few in ie /é/, ie /yi/, or ie /yé/, 


3 


the latter derived from feminine nouns in| /a/ or 4 /6/; for example: 
e Sls /ywayi/ ‘bull’ <\6e /ywa/ ‘cow’ 
ey /pisé/ ‘cat [male]’, a rare variant form < ,4.. /piS6/ ‘cat [female]’. 


However, the derivation of masculine nouns from feminine ones is much rarer than 
the reverse process, described in Section 5.2.3.3. 

The plural of Class I masculine animate nouns is formed with the suffix Orcs 
/-gan(o)/, as shown in Table 5.6 through Table 5.14, whereas 43, /-tna/ and i 5- 
/-Gno/ are used for inanimate masculine nouns, as can be seen in Table 5.19 through 

Table 5.22. 


5.2.3.2.1 Masculine animate nouns in General Pashto 
Most nouns in this sub-group denote living beings. 


e GP plural suffix AX / -gan/ 


The plural suffix for animate Class I masculine nouns is O\S /-gan/. However, 
suffix-initial_S /g/ frequently undergoes lenition, either becoming a glide or delet- 
ing, the latter when the second part of a consonant cluster. In some cases the stem 
undergoes changes as well. These morphophonemic alternations apply to all nouns 
whose citation form ends in re /i/ or in a consonant, and to some of those ending 
ina /a/, © /3/, L /a/, or ee /a/ . Certain nouns—for example, those ending in + 
/u/—are extremely fluid in the application of this /g/-deletion: for many, either pos- 
sible form is allowed (e.g. 5513 /daki/ ‘bandit’+ OK /-gan/> OlF S19 /dakugan/or 
Ol | 9S \> /dakwan/ ‘bandits’), but for others only one or the other occurs. Table 5.5 
outlines these rules for Class I masculine animate nouns. 


e Sample paradigms 


Table 5.6 through Table 5.14 give paradigms for each type of Class I masculine ani- 
mate noun, indicating stem allomorphy, if any, in the top left cell of each table. 


The subset of Class I nouns ending in /i/, shown in Table 5.12, is mostly composed of 
words that denote professional titles or similar designations of a characteristic activ- 
ity of the denoted class (e.g. oe 92 /dolci/ ‘drummer’ , a y+ /xareji/ foreigner’ 


: os /bangi/ ‘hash-smoker’ ). 


Note from the variant forms shown in Table 5.13 for the plural of this item that peek, 
/plandar/ ‘stepfather’ can also be inflected as a Class IIb noun (Section 5.2.4). 
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Final stem sound(s) Suffix/Stem change Forms Example 
affected 
C Cg> CO all plurals Oy € OIL he 
pil-gan > pilan 
elephants 
e aora some plurals Okay 9 € IK dame 4 
Pes Ora wexta-gan > wextan 
[-stress] Haire 
2. Cg>C@ 
gu ug>w some plurals NS l9 € Ol Sle 
daku-gan > dakwan 
bandits 
la g>y/a_a some plurals OLN; ee € OSV 2 
mirza-gan > mirzayan 
clerks 
i i ig>y all plurals kyo € OIL Sj> 


darzi-gan > darzyan 
tailors 


Table 5.5: GP Class | Masc. animate—morphophonemic alternations 


oaora~@ Singular 

Direct Arn § 
wexta 

Oblique 

Ablative 

Vocative 


Plural 


Okey 
wext-an 


plans 
wext-ano 


Table 5.6: GP Class | Masc. animate: axuy 9 /wextd/ ‘hair’ 


no stem change Singular 

Direct ody 
banda 

Oblique 

Ablative 

Vocative 


Table 5.7: GP Class | Masc. animate: ot. /banda/ ‘slave’ 


guvw Singular 

Direct Sie 
daka 

Oblique 

Ablative 

Vocative 


Table 5.8: GP Class | Masc. animate: ,S\3 /dakd/ ‘bandit’ 


Inflectional affixation 


Plural 


OlSay 


banda-gan 


gay 


banda-gano 


Plural 
S19 
dakw-an 


lS S19 


daku-gan 


glsSle 


dakw-ano 


lS Sp 


daku-gano 
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no stem change Singular Plural 
Direct jl IS jb 
bazd bazu-gan 
Oblique lS g5l 
bazu-gano 
Ablative 
Vocative 


Table 5.9: GP Class | Masc. animate: 9; /bazd/ ‘arm’ 


no stem change Singular Plural 
Direct 15 ae OLN 5 pe 
mirza mirza-yan 
Oblique pllin 
mirza-yano 
Ablative 
Vocative 


Table 5.10: GP Class | Masc. animate: 15 ye /mirza/ ‘clerk’ 
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no stem change Singular Plural 
Direct Lele olf 
mama mama-gan 
Oblique glSLL 
mama-gano 
Ablative 
Vocative 


Table 5.11: GP Class | Masc. animate: bls /mama/ ‘maternal uncle’ 


S i~y Singular Plural 
Direct Sj> Okjy> 
darzi darzy-an 
Oblique pis 
darzy-ano 
Ablative 
Vocative 


Table 5.12: GP Class | Masc. animate: iS jy> /darzi/ ‘tailor’ 
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a~a Singular Plural 
Direct pel, Oh Aah 
plandar plandar-an 
bh 
planddr 
Oblique pel, pl 
plandér plandar-ano 
ph 
planddr-o 
Ablative otek, 
plandar-a 
Vocative 
Table 5.13: GP Class | Masc. animate: AL /plandar/ ‘stepfather’ 
no stem change Singular Plural 
Direct ae O”e 
pil pil-an 
Oblique py 
pil-ano 
Ablative aly 
pil-a 
Vocative 


Table 5.14: GP Class | Masc. animate: ae /pil/ ‘elephant’ 
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5.2.3.2.2. Masculine animate nouns in Waziri 
Most nouns in this sub-group denote living beings. 
¢ Waziri plural suffix /-in/, /-yin/ 


The direct plural suffix for animate Class I masculine nouns is /-tin/ for nouns that 
end in a consonant or /-ytn/ for those that end in a vowel. The corresponding 
oblique plural suffixes are /-Gne/ and /-yane/, respectively. 


e Sample paradigms 


Table 5.15 through Table 5.16 give paradigms for each type of Class I masculine ani- 
mate noun in Waziri. 


no stem change Singular Plural 
Direct Sagoérd Sagard-dn 

: Sagard-Gne 
Oblique 


yas 


Table 5.15: Waziri Class | Masc. animate: /Sagdrd/ ‘student [male]’ 


no stem change Singular Plural 

Direct mirza mirza-yan 
mirza-yane 

Oblique J 


Table 5.16: Waziri Class | Masc. animate: /mirza/ ‘clerk’ 


As in General Pashto, the subset of Class I nouns ending in /i/, shown in Table 5.17, 
is mostly composed of words that express professional titles or similar designations 
of a characteristic activity of the referent (e.g. /kazi/ ‘judge’ , /xoreji/ ‘foreigner’ , 
/bangi/ ‘hash-smoker’ ). These nouns exhibit a stem allomorphy between the final 
/i/ of the uninflected form and /y/ in the inflected form. 
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ivy Singular Plural 
Direct kazi kazy-Gn 

e kazy-Gne 
Oblique 


Table 5.17: Waziri Class | Masc. animate: /kazi/ ‘judge’ 


5.2.3.2.3 Masculine inanimate nouns in General Pashto and Waziri 
As stated above, this subset of Class I comprises a greater number of nouns with inan- 
imate denotation, although it does also include a few nouns that denote living beings. 
For example, included within this group are kinship terms « 5 /tra/ ‘paternal uncle’, 
aK /nikd/ ‘grandfather’, o Fras /mera/ ‘husband’, and e | 9 /wrara/ ‘brother's son’and 
(distinctive to Waziri) /plir/ ‘father’. 

Class membership for Pashto nouns varies widely across dialects. For instance, 
in General Pashto, /nikd/ ‘grandfather’ can alternatively be inflected like a Class I 
animate noun with no stem allomorphy; i.e., with the plural suffix /-an/, giving plural 
forms NR /nikegan/, BIS /nikagano/. In Waziri, this form can similarly be 
inflected as a Class I animate noun; i.e., with the plural suffix /-tin/, giving the plural 
form /niktn/. In General Pashto, the word o iw /merd/ ‘husband’ can be inflected 
by some speakers with a stem change, similarly to the pattern in Table 5.19, where 
the stem vowel o /a/ is dropped, giving plurals 4 oe /mertna/, 53 oe /mertno/. In 
Waziri, the word /nik/ ‘fingernail’ can be inflected like either a Class I animate noun 
with a plural form of /nikin/ or as a Class I inanimate noun, yielding a plural form of 
/nikina/. 


e Stem allomorphy 
Like animate masculine nouns of Class I, inanimate masculine nouns can also un- 
dergo stem allomorphy before suffixes are added, as shown in Table 5.18. 


¢ Sample paradigms for GP Class I masculine inanimate nouns 


Table 5.19 through Table 5.22 give paradigms for each type of Class I masculine inan- 
imate noun, indicating stem allomorphy, if any, in the top left cell of each table. 
The first three tables give the patterns for consonant-final nouns, and the last one 
illustrates vowel-final nouns. 


The majority of nouns represented by Table 5.19 are monosyllabic (as in ) 5 /war/ 
‘door’); however, multisyllabic nouns are included as well (as in ,«j /tayar/ ‘rug’). 


Final stem 
sound(s) 


Stem change 


Forms affected 
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Comment 


Example 


vc 


a>@ 


all plurals 


mostly 
monosyllabic 
words 


Aye oy F 
yar-Gna > 


yrana 
mountains 


a>da 


oblique 
singular; all 
plurals 


45 9 b> € 

45 g b> 
daftar-Gna > 
daftartna 


office 


oaora 


V>@ 


all plurals 


Table 5.18: Class | Masc. inanimate—stem allomorphy 


oe ae 
Be 
psa-dna > 


psdna 
sheep 


Table 5.19: GP Class | Masc. inanimate: ,¢ /yar/ ‘mountain’ 


a~@ Singular Plural 
Direct i 45 9 
yar yr-dna 
Oblique Soe 
yr-Gno 
Ablative oF 
yar-a 
yr-a 
Vocative 
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Some of the nouns in this set can also be inflected as Class II nouns (Section 5.2.4). 
For example, the oblique form of ,¢ /yar/ ‘mountain’ (Table 5.19) can also be heard 
aso © /yr-a/. Likewise, 35 /daftar/ ‘office’ (Table 5.20) has variant forms that would 


put it in Class IIb. 
a~a Singular Plural 
Direct pe 45 9 335 
daftar daftar-Gna 
oP) 
daftdr 
Oblique pe gg pbs 
daftdr daftar-Gno 
37> 
daftdr-o 
Ablative 0 5 
daftar-a 
Vocative 


Table 5.20: GP Class | Masc. inanimate: => /daftar/ ‘office’ 


¢ Sample paradigms for Waziri Class I masculine inanimate nouns 


Table 5.23 through Table 5.26 give paradigms for each type of Class I masculine inan- 
imate noun, indicating stem allomorphy, if any, in the top left cell of each table. 
Patterns of stem allomorphy are described in Section 5.2.3.2.3. The first two tables 
give the patterns for consonant-final nouns, and the last two illustrate vowel-final 


nouns. 


Inflectional affixation 


no stem change Singular Plural 
ywag ywag-dna 
Oblique ay 
ywag-dno 
Ablative 0, 9 
ywog-a 
Vocative 
Table 5.21: GP Class | Masc. inanimate: , 9 /ywag/ ‘ear’ 
a~@ Singular Plural 
Direct daw 4 guy 
psa ps-ana 
Oblique poy 
ps-dno 
Ablative 
Vocative 
Table 5.22: GP Class | Masc. inanimate: 4.4 /psa/ ‘sheep’ 
Singular Plural 
Direct taydr tayar-ina 
taydr-ine 


Oblique 


Table 5.23: Waziri Class | Masc. inanimate: /taydr/ ‘rug’ 
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a~a Singular Plural 
Direct daftar daftar-ina, 

‘ daftar-ine 
Oblique 


Table 5.24: Waziri Class | Masc. inanimate: /daftar/ ‘office’ 


a~@ Singular Plural 
Direct pasa pas-ina 
Oblique ik fa 


Table 5.25: Waziri Class | Masc. inanimate: /pasd/ ‘sheep’ 


a~@ Singular Plural 
Direct yar yr-ina 

; yr-ine 
Oblique 


Table 5.26: Waziri Class | Masc. inanimate: /yar/ ‘mountain’ 
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5.2.3.3 Class | feminine nouns in General Pashto and Waziri 
Most Class | feminine nouns end in (unstressed) « /a/ or /a/, although some also end 
in /a/, /e/, /6/, /a/, or a consonant. Some of those ending in /a/ or /a/ are formed by 
adding this sound to the direct singular form of the masculine counterpart, in which 
case it reflects biological sex; for example: 

LS gw /soy/ ‘hare [male]’ > 4; 5.» /sdya/ ‘hare [female] 

cb /mal/ ‘friend [male]’ > 4» /mla/ ‘friend [female]’ 

Og. /Spun/ ‘shepherd’ > 4..+ /Spana/ ‘shepherdess’ 

As can be seen in the second and third examples, sometimes there is astem change 
as well. 


5.2.3.3.1 General Pashto Class | feminine animate nouns 

Animate feminine nouns of Class I have the same form for all case forms in the singular, 
as can be seen in the list of suffixes in Table 5.3, as well as in the paradigms in Table 
5.28 through Table 5.30. 


e Stem allomorphy 


Table 5.27 describes the changes that take place for plural animate feminine nouns 
of Class I. 


Final stem Suffix/Stem change Forms affected Example 
sound(s) 
e all plurals shel © ole 
1. g>@ i” 
g sis 
2. e>dy/_a 


xwaxe-gane > 
xwaxyane 
‘mothers-in-law’ 


Table 5.27: GP Class | Fem. animate—stem allomorphy 


e Sample paradigms 
Table 5.28 through Table 5.30 show examples of animate Class I feminine nouns. 


Class I feminine nouns that end in /6/ or /a/ show some variability in plural suffixes, 
as can be seen in Table 5.29 and Table 5.30. Penzl (1955) reports that the /w/ forms 
are more common in Kandahari Pashto, although not exclusive to that dialect. Note 
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ery Singular Plural 
Direct tl shel = 
xwaxe xwaxy-dne 
Oblique heel 
xwaxy-ano 
Ablative 
Vocative 


Table 5.28: GP Class | Fem. animate: tl /xwaxe/ ‘mother-in-law’ 


that in taking the c¢ 5 /-we/ or 94 /-wo/ suffixes, the nouns are switching categories, 
from animate to inanimate, and would decline exactly like the feminine inanimate 
noun lj, /rana/ ‘light’ in Table 5.34. 


Singular Plural 


Direct Jae } PS 2 
bizo bizo-gane 

S99 je 

bizo-we 


Oblique lS 9 5 
bizo-gano 


DIF 
bizo-wo 


Ablative 


Vocative 


Table 5.29: GP Class | Fem. animate/inanimate: 9. /biz6/ ‘monkey’ 
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Singular Plural 


Direct Lacey 2 slF lw 


“yt 
brexna brexna-gane 


(Slay 9 
brexna-we 


Oblique lS ey» 
brexna-gano 


g ghee 
brexna-wo 


Ablative 


Vocative 


Table 5.30: GP Class | Fem. animate/inanimate: Lesa /brexna/ ‘lightning’ 


5.2.3.3.2 General Pashto Class | feminine inanimate nouns 

Inanimate feminine nouns in Class I behave similarly to animate ones in the singular 
when they end in| /a/ or 4 /6/; that is, all singular forms are identical (see Table 
5.3). Those that end in any other sounds have one form for the singular direct form 
and another for the singular oblique, ablative, and vocative forms, as in Table 5.32 and 
Table 5.33. 


e Stem allomorphy 


Table 5.31 describes stem allomorphy for inanimate feminine nouns of Class I. 


Final stem sound(s) Stem change Forms affected Example 
6 dora VO oblique singular, all | Sie Awl 
plurals ‘ : 


aspa-e > aspe 
‘mares’ 


Table 5.31: GP Class | Fem. inanimate—stem allomorphy 
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e Sample paradigms 


Table 5.32 through Table 5.34 show examples of inanimate Class I feminine nouns. 


dora~@ Singular Plural 
Direct Aw | | 
aspa Asp-e 
Asp-e asp-o 
Ablative 
Vocative 
Table 5.32: Class | Fem. inanimate: dsl /aspa/ ‘mare’ 
no stem change Singular Plural 
Direct eal, el 
miast midst-e 
Oblique el gly 
miadt-e miast-o 
Ablative 
Vocative 


Table 5.33: Class | Fem. inanimate: --L. /miast/ ‘mouth’ 
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Singular Plural 
Direct ly iS sip 
rana rana-we 
Oblique agli) 
rana-wo 


Ablative 


Vocative 


Table 5.34: Class | Fem. inanimate: 4, /rana/ ‘light’ 


5.2.3.3.3  Waziri Class | feminine nouns 

Most Waziri Class I feminine nouns end in o /a/, although some also end in /a/, /e/, 
or a consonant. Some of those ending in /a/ or /a/ are derived by adding this sound to 
the direct singular form of the masculine counterpart; for example: 

/Sagdrd/ ‘student [male]’ > /Sagerda/ ‘student [female)]’ 

Regular inanimate and animate feminine nouns of Class I behave similarly. How- 
ever, many animate feminine nouns, particularly those that are kinship terms, are ir- 
regular, as they are in General Pashto. These are addressed in Section 5.2.6.1. Stem al- 
lomorphy applies in Waziri as it does in General Pashto (see Table 5.31), that is, nouns 
ending in an unstressed vowel lose the vowel when the inflected suffix is added. If the 
final vowel carries stress in the uninflected form, the stress will remain with the suffix 
in the inflected form, as shown in Table 5.37. 


e Sample paradigms 


Table 5.35 through Table 5.37 show examples of Class I feminine nouns. 
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stem = wradz- Singular Plural 
Direct wradz wradz-e 
Oblique 
Table 5.35: Waziri Class | Fem., consonant-final: /wradz/ ‘day’ 
stem = jarga Singular Plural 
Direct jarga jarg-e 
Oblique 


Table 5.36: Waziri Class | Fem., unstressed-vowel-final: /jarga/ ‘council’ 


stem = zanda Singular Plural 
Direct zanda zand-é 
Oblique 


Table 5.37: Waziri Class | Fem., stressed-vowel-final: /Zanda/ ‘flag’ 
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5.2.4 Class ll 


5.2.4.1 Overview 

General Pashto’s Class II has no feminine nouns. It consists of two declension patterns, 
subdivided according to these two patterns into Classes IIa and IIb. There is no ani- 
macy distinction in Class IIb, or, viewed another way, all Class IIb nouns are animate. 
A comparison of the animate suffixes of IIa with IIb suffixes shows that they differ in 
only two respects: first, in their oblique singular/direct plural suffixes (/-a/ versus -@), 
and second, in the presence or absence of stress in the vocative singular suffixes. 

Nouns in Class IIa can end in either a consonant or a stressed /a/. Most of those 
that end in /a/ appear to be nouns derived from the suffix 4. /-ba/ ‘master, keeper’, as 
in 4.49 /uxba/ ‘camel driver’, from _»4 /ux/ ‘camel’. These /-ba/ derived nouns, as 
well as the noun dole /melma/ ‘guest’ (Table 5.45), have alternate /-and/ and /-an6/ 
suffixes in the plural. Suffixes for this class are given in Table 5.38. 

Class IIb nouns all end in consonants. Most, perhaps all, of the nouns in this class 
can also be declined according to other noun classes. Suffixes for this class are given 
in Table 5.39. 

We have not identified a distinct set of Class II nouns in Waziri. Most of the mascu- 
line nouns whose General Pashto forms are Class IIa nouns behave like Class I nouns, 
like /paliz/ ‘kitchen garden’, plural /paliz-ina/, and /tantr/ ‘oven’, plural /tanur- 
ina/. At least one masculine noun that belongs to Class IIb in General Pashto may be 
inflected in Waziri like a Class IIb noun, namely /Zanawar/ ‘animal’, plural /Zanawar/. 
Another noun expected to belong to the same class, /manzawar/ ‘shrinekeeper’ is in- 
flected in Waziri as a Class I animate noun, plural /monzawar-tn/. Feminine nouns 
that belong to Class II in General Pashto typically behave like Class II] nouns in Waziri, 
e.g. /korandy/ ‘family’, plural /koran-ej/. The data are too sparse to determine whether 
Class II nouns simply do not exist in Waziri, or if an inflection pattern similar to that 
of GP Class II may be an option for some nouns. 
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Singular Plural 
Animate Inanimate 
Direct -@ 4 Ay 
-3 -Gna 
al 
-and 


(variant for 
a-stem only) 


Oblique 4 + py 
-3 -6 -Gno 
3 
-an6o 


(variant for 
a-stem only) 


Ablative a 


Vocative 


Table 5.38: GP Class Ila noun suffixes 


Singular Plural 
Animate Inanimate 
Direct -@ 34) = 
Oblique + 
-0 

Ablative 4 

-a 
Vocative 


Table 5.39: GP Class Ilb noun suffixes 


5.2.4.2 General Pashto Class Ila 
e Stem allomorphy 
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Patterns of stem allomorphy for Class Ila nouns are given in Table 5.40. 


Final stem Stem Forms affected Noun type Example 
sound(s) change 
3 o/u+C V>a oblique animates dale € a O grey 
singular and fins 
direct plural a any 
pextans 
‘Pashtuns’ 
Va oblique, peg © gy Ogi 
ablative, and oe 
: paxtdn-6 > 
vocative ‘ 
hurdle paextano 
P ‘Pashtuns’ 
V>aor all plurals inanimates gO ag yg 
no change 
tanur-Gna > 
tanartna 
‘ovens’ 
a/a+C V>@ all plurals all ai gle € aig Je 
monosyllables i . 
yal-Gna > ylana 
‘thieves’ 
a a>@ everywhere but _—mostly -ba dole € 4 dole 


direct singular 


derived nouns 


melma-a > melmd 
‘guests’ 


Table 5.40: GP Class Ila—stem allomorphy 


e Sample paradigms 
Paradigms of some typical Class IIa nouns are given in Table 5.41 through Table 5.45. 


Some IIa nouns with the o/u ~ 4a alternation (Table 5.42) can also be declined as 
Class I nouns. 
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no stem change Singular Plural 
Direct male 43 gdh 
paléz palez-tna 
Oblique yale Sark 
palez-d palez-dno 
Ablative ozJk 
palez-a 


Vocative 


Table 5.41: GP Class lla inanimate: ,Jl, /palez/ ‘kitchen garden’ 


o/u~a/a Singular Plural 
Direct O ginny Ailing 
paxtin paxtan-d 
Oblique diliay py 
paxtan-d pextan-o 
Ablative 45 gt 
paxtin-a 


Vocative 


Table 5.42: GP Class Ila inanimate: O 4. /paxtdan/ ‘Pashtun’ 


Inflectional affixation 


o/u~a Singular Plural 
Direct Bye 45 9 5 
tandr tanar-Gna 
be a 
tanur-Gna 
Oblique 0) 95 e355) 
tanur-d tanar-Gno 
pe 
tanur-Gno 
Ablative 0) 95 
tandr-a 
Vocative 


Table 5.43: GP Class Ila inanimate: ) 45 /tandr/ ‘oven’ 


All nouns of the type illustrated in Table 5.44 have monosyllabic stems. 
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a/a~@ Singular Plural 
Direct Je ale 
yal yl-a 
45 gle 
yl-Gna 
Oblique ale lt 
yl-a yl-o 
pt 
yl-Gno 
Ablative ale 
yal-a 
Vocative 


Table 5.44: GP Class Ila animate/inanimate: Je /yal/ ‘thief? 


a~@ Singular Plural 
Direct dole dole 
melma melm-ad 
Alot 
melm-and 
Oblique dole poly 
melm-d melm-6 
ploy 
melm-an6 
Ablative dole 
melm-a 
Vocative 


Table 5.45: GP Class lla animate: 4.1 /melma/ ‘guest’ 
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5.2.4.3 General Pashto Class IIb 
This class is different from the others: it contains only a few nouns, and most, if not 
all, of its members belong to Class I for some speakers. Adjectives whose final syllables 
are =e /-gar/, )9- /-war/, O- /-an/, or 0; /-zan/ decline according to this class when 
used with nominal function. The words in this class all end in /aC/; the consonant is 
most often /n/ or /r/. Class IIb has no animate/inanimate distinction and includes the 
nouns in the list below. Some authors treat these nouns as irregular, but in our view 
there are enough to form a declension class: 

Se /xatgar/ ‘plasterer’ (also Class I masculine animate) 

« /bazgar/ ‘peasant’ (also Class I masculine animate) 

yp /sxar/ ‘stone’ 

yp /naxtar/ ‘pine tree’ 

ye /motar/ ‘car’ (also Class I masculine or feminine inanimate) 

cy>)> /dardman/ ‘sensitive one’ (also Class I masculine animate) 

cet | |g /wakman/ ‘ruler’ (also Class I masculine animate) 

ow /mayan/ ‘lover’ 

Sy 33 /topak/ ‘gun’ (also Class I masculine inanimate) 

SG 4% /xaczunak/ ‘hermaphrodite’ 

xt /mlax/ ‘locust’ (also Class I masculine animate) 

The loanword jj, /motar/ ‘car’ was probably put into this class by some speakers 
on the analogy of the other Class IIb nouns that end in /ar/. It is particularly indeter- 
minate, in that as a Class I noun, it can also be either masculine or feminine. 


e Stem allomorphy 


Patterns of stem allomorphy for Class IIb nouns are given in Table 5.46. 


Final stem sound(s) Stem change Forms affected Example 
a+C a da oblique singular; all paws €- paws 
lurals 
duxman-@ > 
duxmadn 
‘enemies’ 


Table 5.46: GP Class IIb—stem allomorphy 


e Sample paradigms 


The paradigm of a Class IIb noun is given in Table 5.47. 
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ava Singular Plural 
Direct oe owe 
duxman duxmédn 
Oblique oe pos 
duxmédn duxmédn-o 
Ablative Arad > 
duxman-a 
Vocative 


Table 5.47: GP Class IIb: cre /duxman/ ‘enemy’ 


5.2.5 Class Ill 


5.2.5.1 Overview 

In both General Pashto and Waziri, Class III nouns exhibit no stem allomorphy. They 
are distinguished by the endings of their direct singular forms: In General Pashto, for 
masculines, this sound is (¢ /ay/, and for feminines, it is either «¢ /ay/ or «¢ /e/. In 
Waziri, for masculines, this sound is /ay/, and for feminines, it is either /ay/ /i/, /o/, 
or /yé/. Section 5.2.5.1.1 through Section 5.2.5.3 detail the facts for Class III in General 
Pashto, while Section 5.2.5.4 summarizes the situation for Waziri. 


5.2.5.1.1 Subclassification of Class Ill in General Pashto 
The inflectional patterns of Class III nouns differ noticeably, depending on whether 
the primary stress falls on the ultimate or the penultimate syllable. Hence the class is 
divided into two subgroups, IIIa and IIIb, described in the following sections. 
Another distinguishing feature of GP Class III nouns is that their direct singular 
forms take a suffix, which means that the stem is not identical to the direct singular 
form, unlike other Pashto nouns; and in fact, the stem can look rather odd, as with the 
words for both male dog and female dog (see Table 5.52 and Table 5.54). 
The suffixes for GP Class III nouns are shown in Table 5.48, Table 5.49, Table 5.50, 
and Table 5.51. 


Inflectional affixation 


Singular Plural 
Animate Inanimate 
Direct ss eo ec 
-ay -j -j 
ol, 
-ian 
Oblique ie + + 
-f -6 -6 
I oe 
-fo -fo 
ih. 
-iano 
Ablative an 
-aya 
Vocative 


Table 5.48: GP Class Illa Masc. noun suffixes 
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Nouns 


Singular Plural 
Animate Inanimate Animate Inanimate 
Direct S es s s 
-3y -j -9y -3y 
ge ge 
-iane -iane 
-yane -yane 
es 
-aygane 
Oblique ee oe oe 
-dy -3yo -3yo 
ole ole 
-iano -iano 
-yano -yano 
ge 
-aygano 
Ablative 
Vocative 


Table 5.49: GP Class Illa Fem. noun suffixes 


Inflectional affixation -—— 


Singular Plural 
Direct os eG 
-ay -i 
Oblique “ + 
i -0 
os 
-yo 
Ablative ay 
-ya 
Vocative i 


Table 5.50: GP Class IIIb Masc. noun suffixes 


Singular Plural 

Direct e ze 

e e 

Oblique + 

-0 

cro 

-yo 

Ablative 
Vocative 


Table 5.51: GP Class IIlb Fem. noun suffixes 


1 Penzl (1955) has the ending /-e/ for the Class IIIb masculine vocative singular in Kandahari (see 
Table 5.57). This is the only source to suggest an alternative to the /-ya/ ending above. 
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5.2.5.2 Class Illa 


Nouns of Class IIa are inflected for case-marking as noted in Table 5.48 and Table 5.49. 
As with other noun classes described earlier, the sequence OL /an/ is optionally used 
in plural formation, primarily with nouns denoting animate objects. Among Class IIIa 
feminine nouns, it occurs among inanimate nouns as well as animate, as seen in Table 
5.56. Animate denotations in this class include ethnic or tribal denominations such as 
sty 2) /apriday/ ‘Afridi’. 


5.2.5.2.1 Masculine Class Illa nouns 


e Sample paradigms 


Paradigms of some typical masculine Class IIIa nouns are given in Table 5.52 and 


Table 5.53. 
stem = sp- Singular Plural 
Direct os os 
sp-dy sp-i 
Ouse 
sp-ian 
Oblique or ren 
Sp-i sp-6 
a 
sp-io 
le 
sp-iano 
Ablative Aes 
sp-aya 
Vocative 


Table 5.52: GP Class Illa Masc. animate: os /spay/ ‘dog [male]’ 


Inflectional affixation 


stem = stor- Singular Plural 

Direct eds sa 
gad-ay gad-t 

Oblique sat oS 
gad-i gad-6 

Ablative dS 
gad-aya 

Vocative 


Table 5.53: GP Class Illa Masc. inanimate: (oS /gaday/ ‘feast’ 


5.2.5.2.2 Feminine Class Illa nouns 
Note the wide variance in possible plural forms for Class IIIa feminine nouns. The vari- 
ous plural alternatives mentioned here are not always freely interchangeable, yet there 


is no clear rule for which form is preferred. 


e Sample paradigms 
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Paradigms of some typical feminine Class IIJa nouns are given in Table 5.52 and 


Table 5.53. 
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stem = sp- Singular Plural 
Direct oo os 
sp-ay sp-ay 
le 
sp-idne 
Oblique Sew 
sp-dyo 
lage 
sp-iano 
Ablative 


Vocative 


Table 5.54: GP Class Illa Fem. animate: os /spdy/ ‘dog [female]’ 


stem = koran- Singular Plural 


Direct as as 
koran-dy koran-dy 
gs 
koran-yane 
SF ss 


koran-aygane 


Oblique 9S 
koran-dyo 
plays 
koran-yano 
gS Ss 


koran-aygano 


Ablative 


Vocative 


Table 5.55: GP Class Illa Fem. animate: ap /koranay/ ‘family’ 


Inflectional affixation 


stem = Calak- Singular Plural 
Direct eee Sve 
éalak-i talak-dy 
stsVE 
éalak-yane 
Oblique Sve eS VE 
talak-dy éalak-dyo 
plSVE 
calak-yano 
Ablative 
Vocative 


Table 5.56: GP Class Illa Fem. inanimate: SVE /éalaki/ ‘trickiness’ 


5.2.5.3 Class Illb 
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Compared to Class IIIa nouns, there is little variation among plural Class IIIb nouns, 
as reflected in Table 5.50 and Table 5.51. There is also no animacy distinction among 


Class IIIb nouns. 


5.2.5.3.1 Masculine Class IIIb nouns 


e Sample paradigms 


Table 5.57 gives a sample paradigm for a masculine Class IIIb noun. 
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stem = malgar- Singular Plural 


Direct Ns iS Sbe 


malgédr-ay malgér-i 
Oblique sXe ge 
malgér-i malgédr-o 
Sle 
malgédr-yo 


Ablative a SL. 


malgér-ya 


Vocative 


Table 5.57: GP Class IIIb Masc.: Ns /malgdray/ ‘friend [male]’ 


5.2.5.3.2 Feminine Class Illb nouns 
e Sample paradigms 


Table 5.58 gives a sample paradigm for a feminine Class IIb noun. 
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stem = malgar- Singular Plural 
Direct 6 Se SLs 
malgér-e malgar-e 
Oblique gS 
malgédr-o 
ple 
malgédr-yo 
Ablative 
Vocative 


Table 5.58: GP Class IIIb Fem.: 6 Se /malgdre/ ‘friend [female]’ 


5.2.5.4 Class Ill in Waziri 
As in General Pashto, Waziri Class III nouns are distinguished by the endings of their 
direct singular forms: for masculines, this sound is /ay/, and for feminines, it is ei- 
ther /ay/, /i/, /o/, or /ye/. Lorimer (1902) divides masculine nouns in this class into 
two subgroups, depending on the form of the plural suffixes. We have found only one 
form of the direct plural suffix and do not have any examples of Class III nouns in the 
oblique plural, so we are unable to support Lorimer’s subdivision. We call Lorimer’s 
subgroups Class IIIa and Class IIIb, but the subdivisions do not seem to be related 
to stress patterns as they are in General Pashto. Feminine Class III nouns distinguish 
themselves by being mostly invariable. Direct singular forms ending in /i/ take the 
/-ay/ suffix in direct plural and oblique singular and plural, following the pattern of 

/-ay/-final nouns. Nouns of this class ending in /o/ or /yé/ take the same ending 
throughout the direct and plural cases, regardless of number. 

The suffixes for Class III nouns as described by Lorimer (1902) are shown in Table 

5.59 through Table 5.63. 


e Sample paradigms 


Abbreviated paradigms of some typical Class III nouns are given in Table 5.64 through 
Table 5.68. We include only the direct case for the masculine nouns, as these are the 
only forms we have been able to verify with native speakers. 
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Singular Plural 
Direct -ay -f 
-ina pza 
Oblique -f -ay WAZ 
-yé WAZ 
-3y DZA 
Table 5.59: Middle dialect Class Illa Masc. noun suffixes 
Singular Plural 
Direct -ay -fon waz 
-j DZA 
Oblique -f -ioné waz 
“ye pza 
Table 5.60: Middle dialect Class IIIb Masc. noun suffixes 
Singular Plural 
Direct -ay waz ay waz 
-f “OY DZA 
Oblique ~ay waz 
“OY DZA 


Table 5.61: Middle dialect Class III Fem. 


noun suffixes: /-ay/ 


Singular 


Direct -0 


Oblique 


Table 5.62: Middle dialect Class III Fem. noun suffixes: /-o0/ 


Singular 


Direct -yé 


Oblique 


Table 5.63: Middle dialect Class III Fem. noun suffixes: /-yé/ 


stem = xus- Singular 


Direct xus-ay 


Table 5.64: Waziri Class Illa Masc. animate: /xusay/ ‘calf’ 


stem = pat- Singular 


Direct pat-ay 


Table 5.65: Waziri Class Ill Masc. inanimate: /patay/ ‘star’ 


stem = Sar- Singular 
Direct Sar-ay 
Oblique 


Table 5.66: Waziri Class Ill Fem.: /Saray/ ‘woolen jacket’ 


Inflectional affixation 


Plural 


Plural 


Plural 


XUS-i 


Plural 


pat-i 


Plural 
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stem = xamt- Singular Plural 
Direct xamt-o 
Oblique 


Table 5.67: Waziri Class Illa Fem. inanimate: /xamto/ ‘cloth’ 


stem = gut- Singular Plural 
Direct gut-yé 
Oblique 


Table 5.68: Waziri Class Illa Fem. inanimate: /gutyé/ ‘ring’ 


5.2.6 Irregular nouns and irregular patterns in General Pashto 


Pashto has many irregular morphological patterns among its nouns. 

As mentioned in Section 5.2.1, many nouns that follow the patterns of one partic- 
ular declension class can also have alternative plural forms, and the acceptability of 
one alternative over another is not always predictable. The class membership of cer- 
tain nouns is also not fixed, with some nouns optionally following the full inflectional 
paradigm of more than one class. 

In addition to such variation in the use of plural and oblique forms, some nouns, 
especially loanwords, vary in gender assignment. For example, as mentioned in Sec- 
tion 5.2.4.3, the noun eT. /motdr/ ‘automobile’ can follow three different inflectional 
patterns, depending on the speaker: Class I masculine inanimate, with plural form 
45 9b 5 /motertna/ ‘automobiles’ (by virtue of the consonant-final form), Class I fem- 
inine inanimate, with plural form Si 54 /motdre/ ‘automobiles’ (presumably by as- 
sociation with the gender of the same noun in Urdu, from which it was borrowed), or 
Class IIb, with plural form AY /motéar/. 

Other nouns in Pashto follow entirely irregular patterns. A large number of these 
come from kinship terms and Arabic borrowing, presented in the following subsec- 
tions. 
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5.2.6.1 Kinship terms 

Perhaps due to their frequent use and cultural importance, many kinship terms in 
Pashto have irregular forms. One explanation for this phenomenon is that words used 
most often, especially culturally significant ones, tend to retain morphological or phono- 
logical patterns that have been lost elsewhere in the language. 

While several kinship terms do fit within the regular noun class paradigms—for 
example, Class I nouns ,>, /plar/ ‘father’ and o 5; /tr/ ‘paternal uncle’— even these 
exhibit some oddity in that they represent a fairly exceptional set of nouns that denote 
humans but that take inanimate suffixes. This section describes the more irregular 
Pashto kinship terms. 

The following feminine kinship terms have different stems in the singular and plu- 
ral and follow the pattern illustrated in Table 5.69: 

yy /mor/ ‘mother’; plural stem /maynd-/ 

39> /xor/ ‘sister’; plural stem /xwaynd-/ 

9) /tror/ ‘paternal aunt’; plural stem /traynd-/ 

J SS /ngor/ ‘daughter-in-law’; plural stem /ngaynd-/ 


Singular Plural 
Direct ra (Sigs 
mor maynd-e 
Oblique gis 
maynd-o 
Ablative (S94 
mor-e 


Vocative 


Table 5.69: Irregular Fem. kinship noun: ) 9« /mor/ ‘mother’ 


The nouns 6 ! By) /wrara/ ‘brother's son’, (¢ 95 /zoy/ ‘son’ and ) n /lur/ ‘daughter’ 
are also all irregular, as shown in Table 5.70, Table 5.71, and Table 5.72. 
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Direct 


Oblique 


Ablative 


Vocative 


Singular 


ahs 
wrard 


Plural 


Sony 
wrer-Gna 


IR 
wrer-6 


Bey oy, 
wrer-Gno 


Table 5.70: Irregular Masc. kinship noun: oylyg /wrard/ ‘brother's son’ 


Singular Plural 
Direct $4} ol 

zoy zaman 
Oblique peli 

zamsn-o 

Ablative 43 9} 

zoy-a 
Vocative 


Table 5.71: Irregular Masc. kinship noun: S33 [zoy/ ‘son’ 
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Singular Plural 
Direct ay as 
lur lin-e 
Oblique sis) 
lGn-o 
Ablative S95) 
ldr-e 


Vocative 


Table 5.72: Irregular Fem. kinship noun: )4J /lur/ ‘daughter’ 


5.2.6.2 Arabic borrowings 
Another common source of irregular inflectional forms comes from Arabic borrowings 
(or nouns perceived by speakers as Arabic), in which the Arabic plural form is bor- 
rowed as well. Three major plural patterns are associated with such Arabic loanwords: 
or /-in/, 2 /-at/, and the Arabic broken plural, as illustrated in Table 5.73 and Table 
5.74. Although the suffix WL /-at/ is a feminine inflectional form in Arabic, the class 
of abstract nouns to which it applies is treated as masculine in Pashto. 

In many cases, the inflectional patterns may either employ the Arabic plural forms 
or may be adapted to one of the regular Pashto noun classes described in Section 5.2.3 
through Section 5.2.5. For example, the word 55 /daftar/ ‘office’, whose paradigm as 
Class I noun appears earlier in Table 5.20 (with plural form 43 9 p> /dafter-Gna/, =3> 
/daftdr/), can also occur with the Arabic broken plural form ples /dafatar/ ‘offices’. 
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Singular Plural 
Direct alee cytales 
mujahid mujahid-in 
Oblique gyltles 
mujahid-in-o 
gales 
mujahid-o 
Ablative otaloe 
mujahid-a 
Vocative 
Table 5.73: Masc. Arabic loanword: tale» /mujahid/ ‘fighter’ 
Singular Plural 
Direct enta le 42 54 
mawzo' mawzo'-w-at 
Oblique gle n> gs 
mawzo'-w-at-o 
Ablative 
Vocative 


Table 5.74: Masc. Arabic loanword: Sata /mawz6'/ ‘topic’ 
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5.3 Inflection and agreement of conjoined nouns 


When nouns are conjoined, if they are both of the same gender, then an adjective which 
modifies (or is predicated of) the conjoined nouns will be in the same gender, but in 
the plural. 


(514) 162 dligd aye ol Le 


sana-@ aw madin-a lewan-idne 
Sana-F.DIR and Madina-F.DIR crazy-PL.F.ANIM.DIR 
di 


be.CONT.PRS.3PL.F 


‘Sana and Madina are crazy.’ 
However, if the conjoined nouns are of different genders, then the adjective must 
be repeated and inflected to agree with the gender of each noun individually. 


(5.15) .Atmmatly dowleS oi gl OLS 45 Le 


ma tor-@ kitab-@ aw tor-a 
1SG.STR.OBL black-M.DIR book-M.DIR and black-F.DIR 
kitabéa-O w-axist-a 


notebook-F.DIR AOR-buy.PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘I bought a black book and a black notebook.’ 
Similarly, when a verb agrees with two conjoined nouns, then if the nouns are of 
the same gender, the verb agrees in gender, but is plural: 


(5.16) ots Dg0mus | de>| 


ahmad-@ aw mahmud-@ gad-ed-al 
Ahmad-M.DIR and Mahmoud-M.DIR dance-PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘Ahmad and Mahmoud danced.’ 

However, if the conjoined nouns are of different genders, then the corresponding 
verb is usually masculine and plural when in non-past tense, but may be declined 
to agree in gender and number with the last item in the list when in past tense. In 
example 5.15 and 5.17, the verb is conjugated to agree in gender with the last of the 
objects mentioned. 


(5.17) «SLE eel g) Sgee 


diw-e aw abasin-@ O-xand-al 
Diwe-F.OBL and Abaseen-M.OBL CONT-laugh-PST.3PL.M 


‘Diwe and Abaseen were laughing.’ 
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5.4 Derivational morphology and loanwords 


5.4.1 Derivational morphology of nouns 


This section discusses some derivational affixes in Pashto and a few of the nouns de- 
rived from them. Pashto has both more productive and less productive derivational 


affixes. 


5.4.1.1 Nouns derived with suffixes 
The examples in this section do not necessarily contain nouns of note. They instead 
highlight the relationship between derivational affixes and their stems, which may be 
verbs, adjectives, or other nouns. 


Table 5.75: Derived noun suffixes 


Affix Meaning Applies to Stem Derived form 
Clee place of nouns, (0) 0 9g slFs 95% xowunday 
-day including xowun(a) ‘school’ 
verbal nouns ‘teaching’ 
and adjectives 
woke ibadat léisale ibadatday 
‘worship’ ‘place of worship, 
mosque, church, 
temple’ 
St state of being nouns and eyele masum ww gegcls madumtob 
-tob adjectives ‘child’ ‘childhood’ 
(Shi ge S sui gs xwanditob 
xwandi ‘safe’ ‘safety’ 
Oe place of nouns and og poh Ogu> 9 poxantun 
-tun adjectives ‘expert’ ‘university’ 
(S49 Worakay = OsS yy woraktun 
‘small’ ‘kindergarten’ 
S49 woraki 
‘boy’ 
La abstract noun native Pashto Cle prax Lael, praxtya 
-tiya adjectives ‘vast’ ‘development’ 


Table 5.75: (continued) 
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Affix Meaning Applies to Stem Derived form 
Sod ey Seas nimgaritiya 
nimgaray ‘insufficiency’ 
‘insufficient’ 

ee state of being adjectives, oS kam ‘less’ CuneS kamaxt ‘lack’ 

-axt including 

verbal 

adjectives 
035 jora Cae yg joraxt 
‘built’ ‘construction’ 
JL) 9! oredal cus 9] oraxt 
‘to fall’ ‘precipitation’ 

etow experiencer Dari nouns er Sram ole. Sramanda 

-mand /possessor ‘shame’ ‘ashamed person’ 
_p* honar ‘art’ -us x honarmand 

‘artist’ 

WS agent nouns 4) pxi tajraba NS 4 psd tajrabakar 

-kar ‘experience’ ‘expert’ 

\>| ada Slo) adakar ‘actor’ 
‘performance’ 


-ness, abstract 
noun 


Dari adjectives 


025! awsoda 
‘peaceful’ 


oS ganda 
‘rotten’ 


LS 025!) awsoda gi 
‘peace’ 


(SoS gandagi 


‘trash’ 


a agent nouns oj Zranda godess zrandagar 
-gar ‘mill’ ‘miller’ 

43> xata ‘mud’ SNe xatgar ‘mason’ 
Jy owner or nouns es hati Jl sg hatiwal 
-wal occupant ‘shop’ ‘shopkeeper’ 

2\ gue haywad Jlyalau haywadwal 


‘country’ 


‘citizen’ 
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Table 5.75: (continued) 


Affix Meaning Applies to Stem Derived form 
sly scope, volume nouns and ne der ‘big’ cslane derwalay 
-walay adjectives ‘increase’ 
kam ‘short, lps kamwalay 
small’ ‘reduction’ 
4) -ya abstract noun Arabic nouns 23 nazar 4, J23 nazarya 
‘perspective’ ‘opinion’ 
bee amal Ales amalya 
‘action’ ‘implementation’ 
ee abstract or nouns and ogee mamur yy gale mamuriyat 
-iyat plural noun adjectives ‘official’ ‘duty’ 
Ogee masun Cus 24 Masuniyat 
‘safe’ ‘security’ 
Ss vi abstract noun nouns pw masar (Spee Masri 
‘leader’ ‘leadership’ 
cree duxman Cone duxmani 
‘enemy’ ‘animosity’ 
SI he SS hyhe xpalwaki 
xpalwak ‘independence’ 
‘independent’ 
OLS gran slS grani ‘inflation’ 
‘expensive’ . 
an -na state of being verbs Jape 4 ypc yY larxowana 
larxowal ‘to ‘direction’ 
direct’ 
bs katal ‘to acS katana ‘sight’ 
look’ 
ae agent verbs erre xowal Noy xowunkay 
-unkay ‘to teach’ ‘teacher’ 


J ale Ealawal 


‘to manage’ 


Nagle éalawunkay 
‘manager, driver’ 
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Table 5.75: (continued) 


Affix Meaning Applies to Stem Derived form 
SoS Si ghee 
kamedal ‘to kamedunkay ‘decline’ 
lessen’ (n.) 


5.4.1.2 Compounds 
Many of Pashto’s noun compounds originate from loanwords, mostly from Persian. 
Some examples of compound nouns built from Pashto words are: 


* 3 ? By, /orlarunay/ ‘poker’ ( , 4 /or/ ‘fire’ + J 2 /laral/ ‘to stir’) 
© Spy /spinziray/ ‘old man’ ( -,. /spin/ ‘white’ +), /Zira/ ‘beard’ 
e ails J /Imarxate/ ‘east’ ( J /Imar/ ‘sun’ + sl /xata/ ‘rising’) 


More examples of compounds can be found in Section 6.8.3. 


5.4.2 Reduplication of nouns 


Pashto nouns denoting events can undergo reduplication to express duration or inten- 
sity of the event. These reduplicated nominals denote an event in either a causative 
(5.18; 5.19) or a circumstantial (5.20) relationship to that denoted by the finite verb. 


(5.18) «gh yo play slay 4 


pa wah-al-o wah-al-o mar-@ 
INSTR beat-INF-PL.M.OBL beat-INF-PL.M.OBL dead-M.DIR 
Su-O 

become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘He was beaten to death.’ aw 


(5.19) . 55,5 1) ody ISS ISS 4 


pa lik-al-o lik-al-o waxt-@ ra na 
INSTR write-INF-PL.M.OBL write-INF-PL.M.OBL time-M.DIR 1 from 
tér-O Su-O 


passed-M.DIR become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘I was so busy writing that I lost track of time.’ aw 
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(5.20) 14% 40 45 Lary dm ahigg ail, las Ie a Wl 
asad-@ pa xanda-@ xanda-@ ra-ta 
Asad-M.DIR INSTR laugh-F.OBL laugh-F.OBL 1-to 
wa-way-al-a ca sinima-@ ta ma 
AOR-tell.PST-PST-3PL.M COMP cinema-F.OBL to NEG 
&-a 
go.CONT.PRS-IMP.SG 
‘Asad laughed and said to me, 'Don't go to the movies.” 
Nouns not derived from or related to verbs can also be repeated to indicate plural- 
ity or variety: 


Zmuz pa maktab-@ ki rang-@ rang-@ 
1PL.STR.POSS in... school-M.OBL ...in color-M.DIR color-M.DIR 
xalak-O di 


people-PL.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.PL.M 


‘In our school there are all kinds of people [our school is very diverse].’ iw) 


5.4.3 Loanwords 


In addition to the irregular inflectional forms described in Section 5.2.6.2, Pashto has 
many words originating in Arabic, Persian, or Urdu, and others from Russian or En- 
glish, which are borrowed directly into Pashto and treated as if they were native Pashto 
words in terms of inflection. For example: 


e jlglue /samavar/ ‘samovar’ (Russian); pl. 454 )|g... /samavaruna/ 
¢ oxy! /injinir/ ‘engineer’ (English); pl. 0! .>e2! /injiniran/ 


° \j,.¢ /mirza/ ‘clerk’ (Persian); pl. Ol); .* /mirzayan/ 


Melissa Fox and Alina Twist 


6 Adjectives and Other Noun Modifiers 


6.1 Introduction 


This chapter describes the morphology of Pashto lexical noun modifiers—that is, ad- 
jectives, determiners, number terms, and interrogative adjectives—covering both case- 
marking and derivation. (For phrasal modifiers of nouns such as relative clauses, see 
Chapter 11.) It ends with a section on usage—attribution and predication, the use of 
adjectives as nouns, comparison, and the adverbial use of adjectives—including a dis- 
cussion of the typologically unusual feature of adverbial concord with nouns. 

Pashto adjectives precede the nouns they modify and are generally inflected to 
agree with those nouns in gender, case, and number, although some adjectives and 
other noun modifiers are never inflected. A few Class I adjectives take animate suffixes 
when modifying animate nouns (see Section 6.2.1.1.5). Demonstrative determiners can 
represent two or three degrees of proximity, depending on the dialect: proximal/distal 
or proximal/medial/distal. 

Our analysis has four inflectional classes of adjectives and largely corresponds 
with that presented for nouns in Chapter 5. Previous descriptions of inflectional classes 
(for both nouns and adjectives) have usually included stem allomorphy among their 
diagnostic features; we consider it separately and classify nouns and adjectives based 
solely on their inflectional suffixes. 


6.2 Inflectional classes in General Pashto and Waziri 


As with nouns (Section 5.2), the inflectional patterns of Pashto adjectives have received 
widely varying descriptive treatment. Other authors group the adjectives in four to 
seven categories, depending on the features considered to be diagnostic. We group 
the adjectives into four classes, based on the ending of the masculine direct singular 
form and the alternation between the masculine direct singular and the masculine 
oblique singular (which usually resembles the masculine direct plural form). Pashto 
adjective paradigms generally have fewer forms than noun paradigms. The ablative 
case (sometimes called oblique II or prepositional) seldom has a unique form: when it 
differs from the oblique form, it is usually identical with the vocative form. 


6.2.1 Inflectional classes of General Pashto adjectives 
Classes I and II include all adjectives that end in consonants in their citation form (mas- 


culine direct singular); Class II also includes those that end in « /-3/. All such adjec- 
tives are stressed on the final syllable in this citation form. Classes III and IV comprise 
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adjectives ending in stressed and unstressed vowels other than /3/, which includes 
diphthongs. 


6.2.1.1 General Pashto Class | 

6.2.1.1.1 Case-marking suffixes 

Class I adjectives are consonant-final in their citation form, as in _ 25 /ta5/ ‘empty’ or 
& /ney/ ‘straight, direct’, and keep the stress on the final syllable of the stem. They 
are declined using the suffixes in Table 6.1. 


Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct 34) 4 ee 
a *e E 
Se 
-iw 
Oblique + eS + 
) *@E ) 
Se 
-iw 
Ablative 4a 
-a 
Vocative 


Table 6.1: GP Class | adjective suffixes 


This is the most populous adjective class. Adjectives in Classes II-IV are frequently 
regularized toward Class I by many speakers. This regularization is a major source of 
dialectal variation. 


6.2.1.1.2 Stem allomorphy 
In the Western dialects, Class I adjectives with certain stem shapes will undergo one 
of two processes of vowel mutation: 
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1. Vowel Harmony 
a> 0/_Co 


Class I adjectives with the stressed stem vowel /3/ (W), such as cok /plan/ 
‘broad’ or LSG> /dang/ ‘tall’, undergo regressive harmony in the feminine di- 
rect plural and in both oblique plural forms—when the suffix vowel is /o/—as 
shown in Table 6.2. 


2. Centralization 

a> ad/_C# 

Class I adjectives for which the last syllable in the masculine direct singular 
form is , rs /-wat/, —e /-gar/, Ce /-jan/, or om /-man/, as well as ordinal 
numbers ending in , /-am/, undergo a different vowel alternation: the vowel 
/a/ of the final syllable centralizes to /3/ in feminine non-direct singulars and in 
all plural forms, irrespective of gender, as shown in Table 6.3 and Table 6.4. (To 
compare this stem allomorphy to that of Class IIb nouns, see Section 5.2.4.3.) 


In other dialects these vowels do not mutate. Penzl (1955: 69.4) reports that some 
Kandahari speakers have the /a/ vowel in all case forms, so those speakers’ dialect 
lacks the alternation. 


6.2.1.1.3 Class I forms with stem allomorphy 

The paradigm for the adjective Srp /spak/ ‘light’ in Table 6.2 shows the Western di- 
alect’s Vowel Harmony rule. Table 6.3 and Table 6.4 show paradigms for the adjectives 
Py /zrawar/ ‘brave’ and cpt /yamjan/ ‘sad’, illustrating the centralization rule 
for the Western dialect. 
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a~o Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
F Soe 
Direct epalce SK x 
spak w Spakca E spak-e r 
spak-a w < 
spdk-i w 
ebriage spak-o & Spake e spak-o 
re aS spdk-o w spdk-o w 
ative y B : ‘ 
Ak- k- : k- 
sPak ag SpOK-O w spak-i re SPOK-O w 
spdk-a w 
Vocative 
Table 6.2: GP Class I, stem alternation: Sow /spak/ ‘light’ 
ava Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct Brad) Pease, oy S193 
zrawar zrawar & zrawar-a zrawat-e & 
Zrawar w S999} 
Zrawar-i w 
Oblique DPB S394) DPB 
Zrawar-0 & Zrawat-e & Zrawa-o & 
Zrawar-o w S53) Zrawar-o w 
Zrawar-i w 
Ablative 9) 9 3} 
zrawar-a 
Vocative 


Table 6.3: GP Class I, )5 /war/ alternation: ) 48 )} /zrawar/ ‘brave’ 
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a~a Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct “Prot “Prot . 
yamjan yamjan e yamjan-a yamjan-e 
yamjan w ee 
yamjan-i w 
Oblique poet > pouete 
yamjan-o £ yamjan-e « yamjan-o £ 
yamjan-o w each ee yamjan-o w 
yamjan-i w 
Ablative Ame 
yamjan-a 
Vocative 


Table 6.4: GP Class |, ->= /jan/ alternation: ->..© /yamjan/ ‘sad’ 


6.2.1.1.4 Class 1 forms without stem allomorphy 


The paradigm for Class I adjectives lacking stem allomorphy is shown in Table 6.5 
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Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct Beyee Sebi gly 
palwand palwand-e « 
SH yh 
palwand-i w 
Oblique peers GH gh gah gly 
palwand-o palwand-e« palwand-o 
SH yh 
palwand-i w 
Ablative ou gle 
palwand-a 
Vocative 


Table 6.5: GP Class |, consonant-final adjective, no alternation: Beyee /palwand/ ‘fat’ 


6.2.1.1.5 Animacy in Class | adjectives 
When modifying animate nouns, some Class I adjectives may take the animate plural 
suffixes of Class Inouns, subject to the changes described in Section 5.2.3.2.1 for stems 
ending in a consonant (which all adjectives have); that is: 

g>O/C_ 

Therefore the animate plural suffix on adjectives is realized as OL /-an/(masc.dir.), 
ak /-ane/ (fem.dir.), or si /-ano/ (obl.), as in examples 6.1 and 6.2. 


(6.1) 4}9)9 Ol ee 
masr-an oruna 
elder-PL.M.DIR brothers.M.DIR 


‘older brothers’ 
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(6.2) L4Sle las ilar gas 
paxtan-o masr-@Qno kasr-ano malgar-o 
Pashtoon-PL.M.VOC elder-PL.M.VOC younger-PL.M.VOC friend-PL.M.VOC 
‘Pashtoon friends, both young and old!”! 
See Section 6.9.2, Adjectives as Nouns, for further discussion of animate suffixes 
on adjectives. 


6.2.1.2 General Pashto Class II 

Class II adjectives can end in either a consonant or a stressed schwa ( « /-3/). Except 
for the masculine singular ablative and vocative suffixes, the suffixes of Class II are 
inherently stressed. These stressed suffixes are the chief difference between Class I 
and Class II, although there are a few differences in suffix shape as well. Whether a 
consonant-final adjective belongs to Class I (stem-stressed) or Class II (suffix-stressed) 
is a property of the lexeme and is not predictable. 


6.2.1.2.1 Case-marking suffixes 
The Class II suffixes are shown in Table 6.6. 


Masculine Feminine 

Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct D a 4 e 
E) -a "6 
Oblique a + S + 
-3 -6 Ps -6 


Ablative 4 


Vocative 


Table 6.6: GP Class II adjective suffixes 


1 Standardized version of 6.2: 14 Sls gl eS gil pee gy 
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6.2.1.2.2 Stem allomorphy 

Some GP Class II adjectives undergo stem allomorphy processes upon inflection, all 
of them stress-conditioned. The first, Syncope I, affects the final vowels of /3/-final 
Class II adjectives; the rest affect the stem vowels of consonant-final Class II adjectives 
(which either lower or delete when unstressed). Lowering affects only back vowels, 
but not all of them. It is not possible to predict which rule, Back Vowel Lowering or 
Syncope II, applies to a given consonant-final adjective. The rules are: 


1. Syncope I 


° V9 8/V_ 
e Vi > @/ WV 
If suffixation results in two adjacent vowels and only one is stressed, the un- 


stressed vowel deletes. If both are stressed, the first vowel deletes. This rule 
applies to vowel-final adjectives, as seen in Table 6.7. 


2. Back Vowel Lowering 


V stress] [+back, za Vi-hign)/ #C_ 


In most Class II consonant-final adjectives with non-initial back vowels, + /o/, 
/u/ lowers to /a/ when unstressed. This rule is illustrated in Table 6.8 and Table 
6.9. 


3. Monophthongization 


© Afistress] W > V high] [+back, 


© Wai stress] > V high] [+back, 


In adjectives with /aw/ or /wa/ in the stem, those sequences simplify to /o/ 
when stressed. An example of each can be seen in Table 6.10 and Table 6.11. 
Following application of this rule, any remaining /a/ is lengthened when the 
following syllable contains /3/, according to rule 4. 


4. Lengthening 
a>a/_(C)Ca 


Short /a/ lengthens to long /a/ when the syllable following it contains /3/. This 
rule affects those adjectives that undergo Back Vowel Lowering, as in Table 6.8 
and Table 6.9, as well as those that undergo Monophthongization, as in Table 
6.10 and Table 6.11. Note that rules (2)—(4) must be ordered as stated above in 
order to account for the resulting allomorphy. 
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5. Syncope II 
Vi-stress] >? 1) 


In a few consonant-final adjectives the stem vowel is deleted when not stressed, 
as shown in Table 6.12. 


6. Epenthesis 
® > a/C_CC 


If syncope results in a triple consonant cluster, an /a/ is inserted after the first 
consonant, as in Table 6.13. 


Note that ordering matters with these rules. Rule 2 feeds Rule 4, while Rule 3 bleeds it. 


6.2.1.2.3 Class II forms with stem allomorphy 

Vowel-final adjectives that end in stressed 4 /-3/ in their citation form include o ,» 

/spera/ ‘light grey, dusty’; see also Table 6.7 for e 3 /ter3/ ‘sharp’. These can be reliably 
identified from this citation form as belonging to Class II; no other class has adjectives 
ending in /-3/. The final stem-vowel of these adjectives undergoes one or other of the 
morphophonemic rules of Syncope I in Section 6.2.1.2.2. 


Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct 0 J 0 J 05 US x 
terd ter-d ter-a ter-é 
Oblique oS is on oy 
ter-6 ter-é ter-6 
Ablative 
Vocative 


Table 6.7: GP Class Il, -8-final adjective: o 5 /tera/ ‘sharp’ 


In most consonant-final adjectives where the stem vowel is a back vowel, + /o/, 
/u/, it will undergo vowel lowering in unstressed position, followed by lengthening 
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o~an~a Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct ia, ath amy oe 
pox pax-d pax-a pax-é 
Oblique ak yy ay ca 
pax-d pax-6 pax-é pax-6 
Ablative AS 93 
pox-a 
Vocative 


Table 6.8: GP Class II, back vowel lowering: CH /pox/ ‘cooked, ripe’ 


u~a~a Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
rund rand-d rand-a rand-é 
rand-d rand-6 rand-é rand-6 
Ablative oi 9) 
rand-a 
Vocative 


Table 6.9: GP Class II, back vowel lowering: + 9, /rund/ ‘blind’ 
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when the next syllable contains /3/ (as shown in Table 6.8 and Table 6.9 for the adjec- 
tives oe /pox/ ‘cooked, ripe’ and WG y /rund/ ‘blind’, respectively). 

In adjectives with /aw/ or /wa/ in their stem, the vowel-glide combination sim- 
plifies to /o/ in stressed position, as expressed in Rule 4 and exemplified in Table 6.10 
and Table 6.11. 


o~aw~aw Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct 233 05 9U 0233 (S233 
tod tawd-d tawd-a tawd-é 
Oblique 05 9U 933 S233 333 
tawd-d tawd-6 tawd-é tawd-6 
Ablative 393 
tod-a 
Vocative 


Table 6.10: GP Class II, back vowel breaking: 5 55 /tod/ ‘hot’; stem = /tawd/ 


Finally, some consonant-final adjectives unpredictably undergo rule 5, Syncope II 
in unstressed position, as in Table 6.12, rather than lowering. Where this results in a 
three-consonant cluster, epenthesis of /a/ applies, as in Table 6.13. 

The patterns of stem allomorphy discussed above are lexical properties of partic- 
ular adjectives; also, underlying stems vary from dialect to dialect. For example, more 
Eastern- than Western-dialect adjectives undergo the monophthongization in Table 
6.11, indicating that their underlying stems contain /aw/ or /wa/ rather than /o/. The 
Eastern ) 3 /sor/ ‘astride’ and ) + /xor/ ‘scattered’ both follow this pattern, but in 
the Western dialects these words (spelled and pronounced jg.» /spor/ and ) 5. /x- 
por/) decline according to the pattern shown in Table 6.8 for oH /pox/ ‘cooked, ripe’ 
and Table 6.9 for 4 s y /rund/ ‘blind’. On the other hand, Y 3S /koz/ ‘crooked, bent’, 
like ) Tm /xoz/ ‘sweet’, declines in both dialects according to the example shown in 
Table 6.11. 

Table 6.11 also reflects the East—West dialectal correspondence g~z, traditionally 
represented in both dialects by the letter , (see also Table 3.8 and Chapter 4). In both 
y 9S /koz/ and yy /xoz/, the Eastern realization of the consonant as [g] is so en- 
trenched that the words may be spelled with _S instead of the standard ,. 
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o~wa~wa Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 

XOZE xwag-d £ xwag-a £ xwag-é £ 
X0Z w xwaz-d w xwaz-a w xwaz-é w 
xwag-d & xwag-0 £ xwag-é £ xwag-0 & 
xwaz-é w xwaz-0 w xwaz-é w xwaz-0 w 

Ablative 0, 9 
XO8-aE 
x0Z-a w 

Vocative 


Table 6.11: GP Class Il, back vowel breaking: , > /xoz/ ‘sweet’; stem = /xwag/ or /xwaz/ 


u~@ Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 

Direct at Ow Op or 

sur sr-a si-a sr-e 

sr-a sr-O sr-e SI-O 
Ablative oy gw 

sar-a 
Vocative 


Table 6.12: GP Class II, Syncope II: _) a /sur/ ‘red’ 
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ir@ Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct es: Pp as 3 as 5 ea 
trix tarx-8 tarx-4 ‘ane 
Oblique a 5 es ss os 
tarx-d tarx-6 tise tarx-6 
Ablative Amu i 
trix-a 
Vocative 


Table 6.13: GP Class II, Syncope Il and epenthesis: oda /trix/ ‘bitter’ 


6.2.1.2.4 Class Il forms without stem allomorphy 


Class II forms that do not have stem allomorphy are declined according to the pattern 
illustrated in Table 6.14. 
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Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct ey! 4s 9) 42 9) es) 
um um-d um-a limes 
Oblique 4s 9) gl es) rs) 
um-d um-6 nice um-6 


Ablative 42 4) 
am-a 


Vocative 


Table 6.14: GP Class Il, consonant-final adjective, no stem allomorphy: esl /um/ ‘raw, green’ 


6.2.1.3. General Pashto Class Ill 

Class III adjectives in General Pashto end in what is etymologically a participial suffix, 
te /-ay/, in their citation form, the masculine direct singular (see Section 8.2.9). This 
suffix may be stressed or unstressed, and the stress does not shift in inflected forms; 
thus these adjectives can be divided into two subclasses, according to stress position. 


6.2.1.3.1 Class Illa 

Class IIIa contains adjectives in which the suffix _~ /-ay/ is stressed, such as eas 
/zaryay/ ‘vacillating’, oS /kamkay/ ‘small, little’, and (gu iS /garanday/ ‘quick’. 
The suffixes for these adjectives are shown in Table 6.15, and the declension is exem- 
plified in Table 6.16 for ie }; /zalmay/ ‘young’.? 


2 The word wh /zalmay/ also occurs in Pashto as a masculine first name. 
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Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct is s s 
vay -f ~oy ~oy 
Oblique eo + + 
-[ -6 E,W -O EW 
oo i 
-3yO £ -3y0 £ 
-l0 w “lO w 
Ablative 
Vocative An 
-aya 


Table 6.15: GP Class Illa adjective suffixes 


Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct es is 5 ol ol 
zalm-ay zalm-f zalm-dy zalm-dy 


Oblique es gl gal 


Zalm-i zalm-6 gw zalm-6 Ew 
ej ej 
zalm-dyo £ zalm-dyo & 
zalm-io w zalm-io w 
Ablative 
Vocative dyed j 
zalm-aya 


Table 6.16: GP Class Illa: _-0J; /zalmay/ ‘young’ 
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6.2.1.3.2 Class IIIb 

Class IIIb contains adjectives in which the suffix _~ /-ay/ is not stressed, such as (¢ ile 
/piyawadray/ ‘courteous, well-bred, able, strong’, (¢ Fao /stdray/ ‘tired’, or ere /Stnay/ 
‘possible’. The suffixes for these adjectives are shown in Table 6.17. 


Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct os eG 
ay -j e 
“oy sw 
@ NE 
j “YOE “yer “YOE 
oa Ss a 
Ow te Ww Ow 
Ablative 
Vocative ay + S + 
yar -0 te ry 
a 
-@w 


Table 6.17: GP Class IIlb adjective suffixes 


The masculine vocative singular form in GP Class IIIb varies by region: Heston 
(1992: 1568), writing about Eastern dialects, gives it as 4. /-ya/, while Penzl (1955: 72.3), 
writing about Kandahari (Western), gives it as a /-e/. The latter form may be more 
frequent, even in the east, but both occur and both are understood. 

While all Class III adjectives have this historically participial suffix, most Class IIIb 
adjectives are more transparently related to verbs than those in Class IIIa; for example, 
it is easy to see that (¢ y~ /saway/ ‘burnt’, presented in Table 6.18, is related to e) gw 
/swal/ ‘burn’. 
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Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 

Direct Sow CS So 

saw-ay sow-i saw-e 
Oblique CS Re we Sad 

sdw-i SdW-YO £ sdw-ye ; Sdw-yo £ 

De et CS ow jx 
SdW-0 w SSW-e w SdW-0 w 

Ablative 
Vocative A ges oo US gw hn 

Sow-ya £ sdw-o sdw-e sdw-o 

oe 

Sdw-e w 


Table 6.18: GP Class Illb: (¢ g» /sdway/ ‘burnt’ 


6.2.1.4 General Pashto Class IV (non-declining adjectives) 

Class IV adjectives end in simple vowels, and may be stressed on the final vowel or 
earlier in the word (unless the final vowel is /a/, in which event it is never stressed, as 
adjectives ending in stressed /8/ are Class II). Many adjectives borrowed from Arabic 
and Persian, such as tel /balbali/ ‘glamorous, sparkling’, ‘Y| | /buala/ ‘obvious’, 
Ue pee /masnu'i/ ‘artificial’, and US gare /ma'nawi/ ‘moral, spiritual’, are members 
of this class. 

These adjectives generally do not decline, but some speakers use the oblique plu- 
ral suffixes + /-0/, 9 /-wo/ on these adjectives as they do in the other classes. This is 
likely a result of regularization of the oblique , /-o/ suffix by these speakers. Examples 
are shown in Table 6.19, Table 6.20, and Table 6.21. 
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Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct aaa 
xayista 
Oblique Any les Arey les Any le Any le 
xayista xayista xayista xayista 
J pomtley gpomsley 
xayistawo gw xayistawo zw 
xayist6 w xayist6 w 
Ablative 
Vocative 
Table 6.19: GP Class IV: a..uls /xayista/ ‘pretty’ 
Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct $ I . 
yawazi 
Oblique es Sly Sih Sh 
yawazi yawazi yawazi yawazi 
shy hye 
yawazo w yawazo w 
Ablative 
Vocative 


Table 6.20: GP Class IV: Sih /yawazi/ ‘alone’ 
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6.2.2 


Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct ea 
hosa 
Oblique Le ga Le ga Lg 
hosa hosa hosa 
gle ys ggle 3 
hosawo gw hosawo gw 
gles 58 gles gs 
hosao w hosdao w 
Ablative 
Vocative 


6.2.2.1 Waziri Class | 
Class I includes the majority of Waziri adjectives. These adjectives end in a consonant, 


an /e/, or an /a/ in their citation form. The inflection patterns for Class I are shown 
inTable 6.22. 


Table 6.21: GP Class IV: Le ga /hosa/ ‘comfortable’ 


Inflectional classes of Waziri adjectives 


Waziri adjectives can be divided into classes based on the ending of their citation form, 
but these classes do not align well with their GP counterparts. This section presents 
Waziri adjectives in four classes based on their similarity to the GP adjective classes, 
but we make no claim that the classes should be viewed as analogous. Most of the 
information below comes from Lorimer (1902). 
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Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct 34) 34) -a -e 
-a 
Oblique 4) -e -e 


Table 6.22: Waziri Class | adjective suffixes 


6.2.2.2 Waziri Class Il 
Class II adjectives end in /i/ in the masculine direct singular. They retain this ending in 
all cases except the plural oblique, in which they take the suffix /-e/ for both genders. 


Masculine Feminine 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 


Direct -i 


Oblique -e -i -e 


Table 6.23: Waziri Class II adjective suffixes 


6.2.2.3 Waziri Class Ill 

Class III adjectives end in /ay/ in the masculine direct singular. Table 6.24 shows the 
typical suffixes for adjectives of this type. Class III feminine adjectives may also follow 
one of two alternative patterns. They may retain the /-ay/ suffix invariably, as shown 
in Table 6.25, or they may exhibit an invariable form that adds the /-yé/ suffix directly 
to the /-ay/ suffix, as shown in Table 6.26. 
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Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct -ay -i -ye 
Oblique -i -ye 


Table 6.24: Waziri Class Ill adjective suffixes 


Masculine Feminine 
stem = lewan- Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct lewan-ay lewan-i lewan-ay 
Oblique lewan-i lewan-ye 


Table 6.25: Waziri Class III adjective with Fem. suffix /-ay/: /léwanay/ ‘mad’ 


Masculine Feminine 
stem = meran- Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct meran-ay meran-i meran-ay-ye 
Oblique meran-i meran-ye 


Table 6.26: Waziri Class Ill adjective with Fem. suffix /-yé/: /meranay/ ‘matrilineally related’ 
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6.3 Determiners and definiteness 


In this section we treat only the lexical determiners; the possessive determiner phrase 
is discussed in Section 9.3.1. Determination of Pashto nouns is optional. Demonstrative 
determiners are used to convey definiteness as well as relative proximity; the use of the 
number term # /yaw/ ‘one’, alone or in combination, may convey indefinite specificity 
or nonspecificity. 

For the Middle dialects, it remains unclear whether demonstrative determiners 
decline differently than demonstrative pronouns, as they do in General Pashto, so we 
do not describe them separately here. 


6.3.1 Demonstrative determiners 


This section covers demonstratives acting as determiners; demonstrative pronouns are 
discussed in Section 7.5. The two inventories consist of segmentally identical items that 
differ in stress placement: disyllabic Pashto demonstrative determiners usually have 
initial stress, whereas final stress can indicate either contrastive or anaphoric function. 

Some Pashto dialects differentiate three levels of proximity: proximal, medial, and 
distal. Demonstratives are inflected for gender, number, and case, to different degrees. 

Penzl (1955: 80.5) remarks on a set of compound demonstratives which are found 
in both Eastern and Western dialects (the latter only in writing) in which the emphatic 
morpheme /ham/ is prefixed or procliticized to the demonstrative determiners. It ap- 
pears that they are used either anaphorically or exophorically; his examples include 
/hamdaya/ ‘this [very]’ and /hamaya/ ‘that [very]’. 

Two forms are used to express the proximal demonstrative, one based on |> /da/, 
and the other based on 4¢3 /daya/.\> /da/ does not inflect for gender or number but 
does inflect for case, as in Table 6.27. 


Direct \> da 


Oblique/Ablative is? de 


Table 6.27: Proximal demonstrative \> /da/ 


The following examples of |> /da/ as a demonstrative determiner with masculine, 
feminine, singular, and plural nouns illustrate the direct case form: 
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(6.3) Sia |s 
da halak-@ 
this.DIR boy-M.DIR 
‘this boy’ sw 

(6.4) ibs \5 
da njal-ay 


this.DIR girl-F.DIR 
‘this girl’ (sw) 


(6.5) Se Js 


da xalk-O 
these.DIR people-PL.M.DIR 


‘these people’ sw 


(6.6) Le PH \> 
da njun-i 
these.DIR girl-PL.F.DIR 


‘these girls’ (sw) 
The following examples of |s /da/ as a demonstrative determiner illustrate the 
oblique case form, (¢> /de/: 


(6.7) es oh (S> 4 


pa de kitab-O ki 
in... this.OBL book-M.OBL ...in 


‘in this book’ (sw) 


(6.8) Serbs (52 4 


pa de kitabé-e ki 
in... this.OBL notebook-F.OBL ...in 


‘in this notebook’ ww 


(69) (S sth G24 


pa de bay-uno ki 
in... these.OBL garden-PL.M.OBL ...in 


‘in these gardens’ 
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(6.10) SAS is 43 


pa de kot-o ki 
in... these.OBL room-PL.F.OBL ...in 
‘in these rooms’ 

The other proximal demonstrative, 4&5 /daya/, does not have distinct forms show- 
ing gender or number in the direct case form. In the oblique case form, there is a differ- 
ence between masculine and feminine in the singular, but not in the plural, as shown 
in Table 6.28. 

Note that the proximal demonstrative 4¢5 /daya/ and the medial demonstrative 
asa /haya/ in Table 6.29 have initial stress. They contrast with similar forms having 
final stress that serve as alternative strong pronouns, as described in Section 7.2. 


Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine 
Direct 465 
daya 
daya 
ddya 
Oblique sm > 
daye E dayo 
daye x dsyo 
fo déyo 
dayi w 3 
dayu w 


Table 6.28: Proximal demonstrative 4¢5 /daya/ 


These phrases illustrate the demonstrative determiner 4¢5 /daya/ inits direct case 
forms: 


(6.11) ol aes 


daya kalam-@ 
this.DIR pen-M.DIR 


‘this pen’ (sw) 
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(6.12) ashy aes 


daya piyala-@ 
this.DIR cup-F.DIR 


‘this cup’ cw 


daya kalam-una 
these.DIR pen-PL.M.DIR 


‘these pens’ (sw 

(6.14) Jly ae> 
daya piyal-e 
these.DIR cup-PL.F.DIR 


‘these cups’ sw 


The following phrases illustrate the demonstrative determiner 4¢5 /daya/ in its 
oblique case forms: 


(6.15) Sy 4é5 3 


da daya sar-i 
of this.OBL man-M.OBL 


6 


of this man’ 


(6.16) oe ee BY 


da daye sack-e 
of this.OBL woman-F.OBL 


‘of this woman’ 


(6.17) glXa 56> 5 


da dayo halak-dno 
of this.OBL boy-PL.M.ANIM.OBL 


‘of these boys’ 


(6.18) 53 gon g&> > 
da dayo njun-o 
of this.OBL girl-PL.FOBL 


‘of these girls’ 
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The medial and distal demonstratives exhibit the same patterning as 4¢5 /daya/ 
with respect to gender, number, and case (Table 6.29). The multiple forms represent 
the considerable variation found in descriptions of these demonstratives in the litera- 
ture. The presence or absence of /h/ in some forms may reflect the variation noted by 
Elfenbein 1997; see Section 3.1.1.2. The variation between /o/ and /u/, and between /a/ 


and /a/, has been noted throughout this grammar, as has the /i/ ending characteristic 
of Western dialects. 


Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine 
Direct ARD 
haya 
haya 
aya 
aya 
haya 
Oblique Aad ge 
haya hayo 
ayer ayo 
a hdyo 
hayi ; 
Ylw eS 
hayi w hayu w 


Table 6.29: Medial demonstratives 


The distal demonstrative has two variants, 4¢ 48 /httya/ and a¢ls /haya/. Both 


of these inflect in a manner similar to 4¢> /daya/ and axa /haya/, as shown in Table 
6.30. 


Direct 


Oblique 


Table 6.30: Distal demonstratives 


Masculine 

ea 
haya 

aya 

hoya 
atlas 

haya 

haya 
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Singular Plural 
Feminine 

ne? 

hye hayo 

aye uyo 

Cae au 

haye uae 
eer 

hayi w 
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6.3.2 The indefinite determiner 5, /yaw/ ‘one’ 


The number term # /yaw/ ‘one’ serves as an indefinite determiner, as in the following 
sentences: 


6.19) «339 EF Soi LS wr SF ce ¥ sipleg pepler b 


namdlum-o waslawal-o pa khost-0 ke da yaw 
unknown-PL.M.OBL armed-PL.M.OBL in... Khost-M ...in of one 
koran-ay tol-O yar-i 

family-F.DIR all-PL.M.DIR member-PL.M.DIR 

O-waz-dl-i 


CONT-kill-PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR 


‘Unknown armed individuals killed all members of a family in Khost.’ 


(6.20) .spile lem S She A GUS Gus oy 


yaw-a koran-ay kaw-al-ay S-i 
one-F.DIR family-F.DIR do.CONT-PST-OPT become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 
pa  bank-O ke hisab-@ praniz-i 


in... bank-M ...in account-M.DIR AOR\open.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘A family can open up an account at the bank.’ 
Note that the determiner may or may not be inflected. The morphology of 5; /yaw/ 
‘one’ is discussed in Section 6.5. 
Babrakzai (1999: 27-28) asserts that 5; /yaw/ ‘one’ may compose with an indefinite 
quantifier to render a quantified indefinite noun phrase. 


6.4 Non-numerical noun quantifiers 


Noun quantifiers equivalent to English all, every, and none exist in Pashto, and asis the 
case for other languages, these quantifiers may also exist in construction with items 
other than nouns. 


6.4.1 The quantifier ,j /tol-/ ‘all’ 


The quantifier J )6j /tol-/ ‘all’ appears to be multifunctional as both a noun and a deter- 
miner. When functioning as a noun, it triggers verb agreement and can function as the 
complete object of an adposition. It appears that under those conditions, its holonym 
may precede it, as we see in example 6.21. Its use in our data is predominantly as a 
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determiner, where it precedes its noun and is the target, rather than the trigger, of 
agreement morphology. This can be seen in 6.22. 


(6.21) «2 GIS eclieel 65 Seed It FF seh JSS ye wy 


pa land-@ dawal-@ _ lik-al Suw-ay 
INSTR short-M manner-M write-INF become.AOR.PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR 
tar tso  tol-O lwustunk-i tre istafada-O@ 


up.to some all-PL.M.DIR reader-PL.M.DIR up.to.3 usage-F.DIR 
wa-kr-ay §-i 
AOR-do.AOR-OPT become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘[The articles] have been written concisely so that all readers are able to make 
use of them.’ 


(6.22) 93 Las ey) She Ji) diet 


qacaq-i e ftol-O mulk-ina e€ por-a e 
smuggling-F.DIR of all-PL.M.DIR nation-PL.M.DIR of sake-M.ABL of 
tabah-i liyar-O do 


destruction-F.OBL path-F.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 


‘Smuggling is a path to destruction for all nations.’ waz 


6.4.2 The quantifier » /har/, /ar/ ‘every’ 


As shown in 6.23, ,® /har/, /ar/ ‘every’ patterns as an adjective, preceding the noun 
it modifies: 


(6.23) Leth, > glyol > egal > 4! S55 ois S gh 9 \0 9h 4 4 Sygd 469 
Spt 4 Sle yy 


daya Sura-O ba pa har-o 15 wrac-o 
this.DIR council-F.DIR WOULD in... every-PL.OBL 15 day-PL.F.OBL 
ke ywanda-@ kaw-i aw da masum-@ da 
..in meeting-F.DIR do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.F] and of child-M.OBL of 
adabi-ato da praxtiya-@ lar-e Care 
literature-PL.M.OBL of development-F.OBL path-PL.F.DIR ECHO 

ba O-tser-i 


WOULD CONT-investigate-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘The council will be meeting every 15 days and will be looking at ways to 
develop children's literature.’ 
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It can combine with the indefinite pronouns to express the effect of everyone or 
everything, as shown in examples 7.56 and following. 


6.4.3 The quantifier —» /hets/ ‘none’ 


Similarly, the quantifier an /hets/ (also pronounced /hits/) can combine with the 
indefinite pronouns, as shown in 6.24 and further exemplified in Section 7.7: 


(6.24) «9% 4) Vy Soh 


hets_tsok wlar-@ na  §0-0 
none who.DIR gone-M.DIR NEG become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘No one was gone.’ aw 
It can also quantify other nominals, as shown in 6.25: 


(6.25) 73) 4 Sx CS jl 2 a Jase co Ay ARB Ay 0} 


za ba haya pa hits dawal-@ ham 
1SG.STR.DIR WOULD 3SG.STR.DIR INSTR none manner-M_ also 
yawaze pré na gd-am 


alone AOR\abandon NEG abandon.PRS-1SG 


‘I won’t ever leave him alone.’ 
Notice the concordant negative in the main clauses of both examples. 


6.5 Number names 


As is typical of many languages in northern South Asia, Pashto number names show 
great complexity and variation in formation of the number names over ten. They in- 
clude both additive and subtractive forms, as well as two systems of formation, one 
based on 10 and one based on 20. The terms in Table 6.38 are based on original field- 
work;? to our knowledge these data comprise the most complete picture of Pashto num- 
ber names collected thus far. 


3 These forms were elicited by Michael Marlo in 2010 with native speaker informants resident in the 
US. 
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6.5.1 Cardinal numbers in Pashto 


6.5.1.1 Morphology 

Number names all end in either stressed /3/ or aconsonant and are difficult to sort into 
the regular nominal and adjectival classes. Previous descriptions of number name in- 
flection are not comprehensive and contradict each other in places. For example, some 
sources report that only » /yaw/ ‘one’ and 65> /dwa/ ‘two’ encode gender and case, 
while our data show this to be erroneous. The tables and statements in this section are 
a summary of what our data reveal; they hold for both adjectival and nominal uses of 
number names. Table 6.31, Table 6.33, Table 6.35 , and Table 6.36 show the optional 
inflectional suffixes for numbers one through four in General Pashto, while Table 6.32 
and Table 6.34 contrast the Waziri suffixation forms with those of General Pashto. 


Masculine Feminine 
Direct x ) 
yaw yaw 
° 92 O92 
yaws yawa 
Oblique oe 
yaw 
o 92 
yawa 
Sx 
yawé 
Ablative 
Vocative -— —— 


Table 6.31: GP 5, /yaw/ ‘one’ 


Inflectional suffixes, while common, are optional on number names, as can be 
seen in sentences 6.26 and 6.27, where four takes a feminine plural direct suffix in the 
first example but is uninflected in the second. Inflection tends to be more frequent with 
 /yaw/ ‘one’ and 045 /dwa/ ‘two’: compare the forms for four and one in sentence 
6.28, where both tokens of four are uninflected while one is inflected. (Note these are 
nominal, not adjectival, uses.) The number name » /yaw/ ‘one’ takes singular suffixes 
and all other number names take plural ones. 
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Masculine Feminine 
Direct yo yawa 
Oblique yawa yawé 
Table 6.32: Waziri /yaw/ ‘one’ 
Masculine Feminine 
Direct 092 092 
dwa dwa 
3 i$ 9° 
du dwe 
9° 
du 
Oblique 045 
dwa 
9° 
du 
39° 
dwo 
Ablative 
Vocative —— -—— 
Table 6.33: GP 95 /dwa/ ‘two’ 
Masculine Feminine 
Direct dwa dwé 
Oblique dwé dwé 


Table 6.34: Waziri /dwa/ ‘two’ 


Number names 


Masculine Feminine 
Direct )> 
dre 
Oblique )> 
dre 
4)? 
dro 
Ablative 
Vocative —— — 
Table 6.35: GP (¢ )> /dre/ ‘three’ 
Masculine Feminine 
Direct 9 ree 3 ree 
tsalor tsalor 
Sy ght 
tsalore 
Oblique ce 
tsalor 
yt 
tsaloro 
Ablative 
Vocative —— — 


Table 6.36: GP , .\+ /tsalor/ ‘four’ 
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(6.26) «Sg yg Aine SUD Sse Sgt sey Ss Ss GUS ees 


kompyutar-@ kaw-dl-ay §-i ce 
computer-M.DIR do.CONT-PST-OPT become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] COMP 
lande _ tsalor-e bansatiz-e dand-e sar ta 


below four-PL.F.DIR basic-PL.F.DIR task-PL..DIR head to 


wé-rasaw-i 
AOR-deliver-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘A computer can perform the four basic tasks below.’ 


zahan-@ tsalor dand-e sar ta @-rasaw-i 
brain-M.DIR four  task-PL.RDIR head to CONT-deliver-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘The brain performs four tasks.’ 
(6.28) ysl oe 52 Sy Od cee sly 4 Sip dd a S IS oly 4 
09 S cay old 4 og: gl Leu 4 yglt ¢ tele yy og 


pa rawan-@ kal ki pa _ tul-a hawza-O ki naha da 
in... current-M.OBL year ...in in... all-F.DIR area-F.DIR ...in nine of 


poliyo pex-e sabt Suw-e 

Polio event-PL.F.DIR registration become.AOR.PST-PTCP.PL.F.DIR 

di ce tsalor ye pa helmand-@ tsalor pa 
be.CONT.PRS.3PL.F COMP four 3.WK in... Helmand-M four _ in... 
kandahar-O aw yaw-a pa farah-@ walayat-0 ki 
Kandahar-M and one-F.DIR in... Farah-F province-M ...in 

da 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 


‘So far this year, nine cases of polio have been recorded in the region, of which 
four were in Helmand, four were in Kandahar, and one was in Farah.” 

As in General Pashto, Waziri number names are difficult to categorize into regular 
nominal or adjectival classes. The number name /yaw/ ‘one’ is inflected for both gen- 
der and case, while /dwa/ ‘two’ is inflected only for gender. Other declinable cardinal 
number names are /Sal/ ‘twenty’, /sal/ ‘hundred’, and /zar/ ‘thousand’, which are 
declined as masculine nouns as shown in Table 6.37. 


4 Standardized version of 6.28: (62 ($3 2S en slp 2 4G S oie dg a SF SMS Oly 
09 (S old 4 oy g) LS a lt (role 4 og yl Ue 
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Sal ‘twenty’ sal ‘hundred’ zar ‘thousand’ 
Direct Sal-ina saw-a zar-gina 
sal-gina 
Oblique Sal-ine Saw-e zar-gine 
sal-gine 


Table 6.37: Waziri plural forms of declinable number names 


6.5.1.2 Inventory 
The words for two through ten, and all the tens afterward (20, 30, 40, etc.), must simply 
be learned. Compound number names are usually constructed as follows: 


e for numbers 11—19, a form of the relevant single number name plus a form of on 
/las/ ‘ten’; 


e for numbers 21—29, a form of the relevant single number plus, rather than be /Sal/ 
‘twenty’, a different form, ~~, /wist/ ‘twenty’; 


e for numbers 31 and above, a form of the relevant single number combined phrasally 
with > /der8/ ‘thirty’, cw) 14 /tsalwéxt/ ‘forty’, _» 5% /pandzos/ ‘fifty’, and 
so on. 


Between 11 and 19 and between 21 and 29, the “ones” part of the compound often un- 
dergoes some change. Between 31 and 69, alternate forms of two and three may be used 
(so, 6 95 /dwa/ ‘two’ but rn? oP /du der§/ ‘thirty-two’ or Ure 09> /dwa der§/ ‘thirty- 
two’, $9 /dre/ ‘three’ but _ »> (> /dri derS/ ‘thirty-three’), but other “ones” do 
not change; between 71 and 99, oe /Spag/ ‘six’ undergoes a vowel change in com- 
pounds; for example, |; 4) Broa /Spag awya/ ‘seventy-six’. The word cb /sal/ ‘hundred’ 
has an irregular plural o,. /séwa/ ‘hundreds’; above one hundred, number names 
are combined without further irregularity. 

Variants on this basic system exist. Many speakers of Pashto, instead of (or as an 
alternative to) ~-a sl /tsalwext/ ‘forty’, may use 1% 04> /dwa Sale/ ‘two score’ x: ( 
or ee (S99 /dwe Sali/ ‘two score’ s: ). Above 20, multiples of 20 may have this alternate 
-score form; some speakers also have half-score forms for multiples of 10, such as ,% 
lt ues /Spag nemi Sali/ ‘six and a half score’ (130), and one or another special form 
for ninety, either ee Cw) lt cyl /en tsalor nimi Sali/ ‘four and a half score’ or on 
be oS /las kam sal/ ‘ten less [than a] hundred’. 
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In further variations of the basic counting system, larger numbers ending in -nine 
are often given as, for example, _» > oS  /yo kam pancos/ ‘one less [than] fifty’ 
rather than as cw. nee 43 /na tsalwext/ ‘forty-nine’. Some speakers have this sub- 
tractive form as far back as numbers that end in -seven, going from p> oe /Speg 
derS/ ‘thirty-six’ to cw lt oS is) /dre kam tsalwoxt/ ‘three less [than] forty’. Fi- 
nally, some large number names can be given in terms of which large round number 
they exceed, asin |w awl > 4gi /naha da pasa sal/ ‘nine above a hundred’ for 109 
(or even ee Cw) lt dul, > 43| /ata da pasa tsalor nimi sali/ ‘eight above four and 
a half score’— that is, 98). Further research will be required to identify which groups 
of Pashto speakers use which counting systems and under what circumstances. 

Table 6.38 shows the number names through 20 and some of the variation in larger 
number names for General Pashto. It also includes the numerals in Pashto script, pre- 
viously shown in Table 3.13; notice that although Pashto words are written right to left, 
numbers with more than one digit are written from left to right, so Y \ ‘71’ and \ Y ‘17’. 

Some forms of Waziri that contrast with those of General Pashto are given in Sec- 
tion 6.5.1.2. 


Table 6.38: GP numerals and number names 


Arabic Pashto Additive and Subtractive and 
numeral numeral 10-based forms 20-based forms 
1 \ ) yaw ‘one’ 
2 y 045 dwa ‘two’ 
3 y ($y? dre ‘three’ 
4 ¥ or ¢ y¢& _ tsalér ‘four’ w 
salore 
5 oro AFuy pinzé ‘five’ 
pind sw 
6 y or ~~ Spaz ‘six’ w 
Spage 
7 Vv 099) uwa ‘seven’ 
8 A asi ata ‘eight’ 
9 4 43 nd ‘nine’ w 
4g ndha ez 
10 \. us las ‘ten’ 
11 \\ uvsax —-yawalas 


‘eleven’ 
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Table 6.38: (continued) 


Arabic Pashto Additive and Subtractive and 
numeral numeral 10-based forms 20-based forms 
12 \Y orsye dwilas 
‘twelve’ w 
délas & 
duolas sw 
dawolas sz 
13 \y oko — dyarlas 
‘thirteen’ 
14 \¥ ys tswarlas 
‘fourteen’ 
15 \O utes — pinzilas 
‘fifteen’ 
pindzalas sw 
16 \y gle Sparas ‘sixteen’ 
17 \V orsagl owdlas 
‘seventeen’ 
18 VA ul atélas 
‘eighteen’ 
19 44 og ndnas 
‘nineteen’ w 
ot 93 nilas e 
20 Y. be Sal ‘twenty’ ‘[one] score’ 
21 vy) Cady 9 yd-wiSt ‘one [and] twenty’ w 
yawis & 
29 v4 aay 94g naha-wist ‘nine oS * yo kam ders 
[and] twenty’ wr ‘one less [than] 
thirty’ 
Cub Ai nd-WiSt senw oS yo kam ders 
acy gi u'z2 ‘one less [than] 
thirty’ se 
30 Yo ne ders ‘thirty’ 
ne ders sz 
31 Y\ Pre yaw-ders ‘one 


[and] thirty’ 
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Table 6.38: (continued) 


Arabic 
numeral 


37 


38 


39 


40 


49 


50 


60 


70 


80 


88 


89 


90 


Pashto 
numeral 


Yv 


YA 


4 


AA 


A4 


Additive and 
10-based forms 


203) 


rol 


Ut 4g 


Isl ag 


oe 


woa-ders ‘seven 
[and] thirty’ 


ata-derS ‘eight 
[and] thirty’ 


naha-ders ‘nine 
[and] thirty’ 


tsalwext ‘forty’ 


naha-tsalwext 
‘nine [and] forty 


’ 


pandos ‘fifty’ 


Speta ‘sixty’ 


awya ‘seventy’ 


atya ‘eighty’ 


ata-atya ‘eight 
[and] eighty’ 


naha-atya ‘nine 
[and] eighty’ 


nawi ‘ninety’ 


Subtractive and 
20-based forms 


se 
Caan gE 


dre kam 
tsalwext ‘three 
less [than] forty’ 


dwa kam 
tsalwext ‘two 
less [than] forty’ 


yo kam tsalwext 
‘one less [than] 
forty’ 


dwa Sali ‘two 
score’ 


yo kam pandos 
‘one less [than] 
fifty’ 


dre Sali ‘three 
score’ 


tsalor Sali ‘four 
score’ 


dwa kam tsalor 
nimi Sali ‘two 
less [than] four 
and a half score’ 


yo kam tsalor 
nimi Sali ‘one 
less [than] four 
and a half score 


’ 


yawolas kam 
sal ‘eleven less 
[than a] 
hundred’ 


tsalor nimi Sali 
‘four and a half 
score’ 
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Table 6.38: (continued) 


Arabic Pashto Additive and Subtractive and 
numeral numeral 10-based forms 20-based forms 
oS us las kam sal ‘ten 
se less [than a] 
hundred’ 
98 4A (S93 a3 ata-nawi ‘eight oS 045 dwa kam sal 
[and] ninety’ be ‘two less [than 
a] hundred?’ 
awl > ail ata da pasa 
cd yg tsalor nimi Sali 
pe ‘eight above four 
: and a half score’ 
99 44 (S55 4g naha-nawi ‘nine be oS * yo kam sal ‘one 
[and] ninety’ less [than a] 
hundred’ 
100 Yas be sal ‘[a] 
hundred’ 
101 \e) 
gt gle 9 yo salu yo ‘one 
hundred one’ 
awh > 9 yo da pasa sal 
i ‘one above a 
hundred’ 
110 \\. 
us gl g ~—-yo salu las ‘one 
hundred ten’ 
awl > J las da pasa sal 
ib ‘ten above a 
hundred’ 
120 \Ys be gle x yo salu Sal ‘one oy Spag Sali ‘six 
hundred twenty’ score’ 
121 Vy \ gle » ~~ -yosalu awl > 9 yoda pasa Spag 
c4y99  yaw-wiSt ‘one * yw Sali “one above 
hundred one six score’ 
[and] twenty’ 
129 \¥4 4g gle x yo salu x oS x yo kam yo salu 


naha-wiSst ‘one 
hundred nine 
[and] twenty’ 


ders ‘one less 
[than] thirty and 
a hundred’ 
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Table 6.38: (continued) 


Arabic 
numeral 


130 


139 


199 


200 


1000 


1001 


2000 


10,000 


100,000 


Pashto 


numeral 


yet 


Additive and 
10-based forms 


yo sal ders ‘one 
hundred thirty’ 


yo sal 
naha-ders ‘one 
hundred nine 
[and] thirty’ 


yo sal 
naha-nawi ‘one 
hundred nine 
[and] ninety’ 


dwa sawa ‘two 
hundred’ 


(yo) zar ‘(one) 
thousand’ 


yo zar yo ‘one 
thousand one’ 


yo da pasa zar 
‘one above a 
thousand’ 


dwa zara ‘two 
thousand’ 


las zara ‘ten 
thousand’ 


sal zara ‘[a] 
hundred 
thousand’ 


Subtractive and 
20-based forms 


yo kam Spag 
nimi Sali ‘one 
less [than] six 
and a half score’ 


Spag nimi Sali 
‘six and a half 
score’ 


yo kam yo salu 
tsalwext ‘one 
hundred [and] 
one less [than] 
forty’ 


yo kam uwa Sali 
‘one less [than] 
seven score’ 


yo kam dwa 
sawa ‘one less 
[than] two 
hundred’ 
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Table 6.38: (continued) 


Arabic Pashto Additive and Subtractive and 
numeral numeral 10-based forms 20-based forms 


SJ»  yolak ‘one 
hundred- 
thousand’ 


1,000,000 \...++. aS J las laka ‘ten 
hundred- 
thousand’ 


10,000,000 \..eeees 
295 #2 yo kror ‘one 
ten-million’ 


aS be sal laka ‘[a] 
hundred 


hundred- 
thousand’ 


The inventory of Waziri cardinal number names is very close to that of GP dialects 
described in Section 6.5.1.2. Forms that differ are listed in Table 6.39. 

In Middle dialects as in General Pashto, the number /Sal/ ‘twenty’ can be used 
to count by scores, as in /dre kam owa Soala/ ‘three less than seven score [137]’ or 
/Spaz bondi owa Sala/ ‘six over seven score [146]’. The word /Sal/, meaning ‘hundred 
thousand’ in General Pashto, is not used to express an exact number; rather, it denotes 
some unspecified large number. 
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Number General Pashto Waziri 

1 # yaw ‘one’ yo 

is og3  uwa ‘Seven’ owa 

8 asl ata ‘eight’ wota, otan 
18 oil atdlas ‘eighteen’ wotalas 
19 sig ndnas ‘nineteen’ w ninas 
40 Cuy lt tsalwext ‘forty’ tsalwest 
70 Ll awya ‘seventy’ avia 


Table 6.39: Waziri number names that differ from GP forms 


6.5.2 Ordinal numbers in General Pashto and Waziri 


According to Tegey & Robson (1996: 83), there is no conventional way to express ordi- 
nal numbers using numerals. Ordinal number names, however, are formed by adding 
the suffix - /-am/ ( /-dm/ in the Western dialect) to the cardinal number name, as 
in), /tsalor/ ‘four’: @) + /tsaloram/ ‘fourth’. (Penzl 1955: 76.2creports in addition 
the allomorphs /yam/ and /ham/ f.) Unlike most cardinals, ordinals inflect for number 
and gender, as well as case. They decline according to the special vowel-stem alterna- 
tion paradigm in Class I, as discussed in Section 6.2.1.1.2 and shown in Table 6.40 for 
/lasam/ ‘tenth’. 

If the cardinal number name ends in a vowel, this vowel is dropped before the 
suffix is added— 43| /atd/ ‘eight’: 3) /ataém/ ‘eighth’—but the vowels on a few number 
names are not dropped; instead, an epenthetic glide or sometimes an /h/ is added: 

035 /dwa/ ‘two’: 49> /dwayam, dwaham/ ‘second’ 

($)> /dre/ ‘three’: ¢y > /dreyam, dreham/ ‘third’ 

43 /na/ ‘nine’: 45 /nam/ ‘ninth’; -¢i /ndham/ ‘ninth’ (but 4g; /ndha/ ‘nine’) 

ME /nem/, AE /naham/ ‘ninth’ 

l) /awya/ ‘seventy’: 49) /awyayam/ ‘seventieth’ 

iS 9 /ndwi/ ‘ninety’: ee 33 /nawiyam/ ‘ninetieth’ 

The ordinal first is entirely irregular; it may appear as |. 4 /wrumbay/, cs , yn 
/lumray/, or the Arabic J 9) /awal/. Each of these declines as a regular member of Class 
Illa (in the case of |.» y /wrumbay/ and ¢¢ ys 3) /lumray/) or Class I (in the case of J 9) 
/awal/). 
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Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct a) a) dod iow 
lasam lasam e lasama igetman 
lasdm w j 
lasdmi w 


Oblique gone) cs 


lasamo r (aeimen lasamo & 
lasémo w lassmo w 


lasdmi w 


Ablative Agccal 
lasama 


Vocative 


Table 6.40: GP Class |: a) /lasam/ ‘tenth’ 
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Ordinal numbers in Waziri are formed as in General Pashto, with a few exceptions. 
As in Pashto, the Waziri ordinals for first, second, and third show irregular forms, as 
does ninth; these are shown in Table 6.41. 


Masculine Feminine 
first awwal awwala 

dwayam dwayama 
second dweyam dweyama 

dwawam dwawama 
third dreyam dreyama 
ninth nem nemma 


Table 6.41: Waziri irregular ordinal number names 


6.5.3 Reduplication of number names 


The full reduplication of number names denotes iteration of individuals or groups (see 
Babrakzai 1999: 48). 


(6.29) . el, iS)? SP ols SLs 
Sagard-an dre are _ ray-al 
student-PL.M.ANIM.DIR three three come.AOR.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘The students came in threes.’ aw 
(6.30) . 99) S OLAS sky aby css 0} 


za har waxt pinka pindéa kalam-an 
1SG.STR.DIR every time five five pen-PL.M.ANIM.DIR 
Q-garzaw-dm 

CONT-carry-1SG 


‘T always carry five pens.’ sw 
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6.6 Interrogative adjectives 


The interrogative adjectives that occur in Pashto are shown in Table 6.42. They do not 
inflect for case or number. Only the first two forms show gender concord, and e 3S 
/kum/ ‘which?’ does so optionally. 

Interrogative adjectives of Waziri are described in Table 6.43. 


GP Translation 

ays kum (masculine); ess kum or 4S kuma (feminine) ‘which?’ 

a> tsowam (masculine) 4495 tsowama (feminine) ‘which [number]?’ 
a> tsa ‘what?’ 

5> tso ‘how many?’ 
04> tsumra, tsomra ‘how much?’ 
tsona 


Table 6.42: GP interrogative adjectives 


Waziri Translation 

kim (masculine); kim or kima (feminine) ‘which?’ 

tsowam, sowam (masculine) tsowama, sowama (feminine) ‘which [number]?’ 
tso, so ‘how many?’ 
tsura, Sura ‘how much?’ 


Table 6.43: Waziri interrogative adjectives 


Pashto has two words corresponding to English which?: e 3S /kum/ ‘which?’ and 
oS) \3= /tsowem/, /soweam/ ‘which [number]?’. The answer to a e 3S /kum/ ‘which?’ 
question would focus on some attribute (e.g., the brown one), while the answer to a 
oS) \5> /tsowem/, /sowem/ ‘which [number]?’ question would include an ordinal num- 
ber (e.g., the fifth one). The interrogative e 9S /kum/ ‘which?’ is optionally invariant 
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with respect to gender or may take the feminine form 4» 9S /kuma/ ‘which?’ (femi- 
nine), while e )5> /tsowam/, /sowam/ ‘which [number]?’ has the feminine form 4» 4 5 
/tsowama/, /sowama/ ‘which [number]?’ (feminine). 

Some examples of their use are shown in sentences 6.31 through 6.35. 


(6.31) Taal (s> us ass 


kum-@ sp-ay de _-wa-lid-@ 
which-M.DIR dog-M.DIR 2.WK AOR-see.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘Which dog did you see?’ aw 


(6.32) %cuss INS ? eet ole 


sowam-@ kas-O de __pakar day 
which-M.DIR [number] person-M.DIR 2.WK need be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Which [number] person do you need?’ aw 


(6.33) %osge axsl Dy ae 4 


pa tsa _bala-@ axta Sdw-i 
INSTR what catastrophe-F.OBL affected become.AOR.PST-2SG 


‘What catastrophe happened to you?’ sw 
Pashto interrogative adjectives distinguish between count nouns and mass nouns. 
The former is 5+ /tso/, /so/ ‘how many?’. The latter is « » 5+ /tsumra/, /sumra/ ‘how 
much?’, 
(6.34) TJS) Go aw 


so sp-i de _wa-lid-al 
how.many dog-PL.M.DIR 2.WK AOR-see.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘How many dogs did you see?’ aw 


(6.35) Lesa E> ray One 


sumra wrij-e de wa-xwar-e 
how.much rice-PL.F.DIR 2.WK AOR-eat.PST-PST.3PL.F 


‘How much rice did you eat?’ aw 
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6.7 Inflection of conjoined adjectives 


In the present aorist form of denominal verbs based on an adjectival root, the adjectival 
portion may be inflected in various ways when it governs conjoined objects of different 
genders. The adjective may be declined to reflect the default value of masculine plural, 
as seen in example 6.36, or it may be declined to agree with only the last item of the 
set, as in example 6.37. 


(636) 5 sing mar wet Gy & SIyle Ny So oe oly Sle 
“SS gly SLT JT IS > 4! Aig} Chg 


Carwak-i O-way-i ce da_ kunar-@ 
official-PL.M.DIR CONT-tell.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] COMP of Kunar-M.OBL 
walayat-O Carwak-i ba yawdzay 

province-M.OBL official-PL.M.OBL WOULD together 

Suw-io marawar-o oruno ta 
become.AOR.PST-PTCP.PL.M.OBL offended-PL.M.OBL brothers.M.OBL to 
xwandi Zwand-@ aw _ da kar-@ kaw-al-o 

safe life-M.DIR and of work-M.DIR do-INF-PL.M.OBL 
asantiyd-we barabar-@ kr-i 


facility-PL.F.DIR prepared-PL.M.DIR do.AOR-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘Officials say that Kunar officials will provide the reunited offended brothers 
with a safe life and facilities for working.” 


5 Standardized version of 6.36: 99° g5% Sey 4 (Slayle aly 2S > ola Sle 
SS gly wl JS IS d 9) yf CUS 4 signs 
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(6.37) ES pedo Caled (52 AF SRB SINS 45 ghgrlye® gu of 
es Syly sshtlel cmwes! 43 | or oWglwtocclt 


yarb-o hewad-uno ta pakar day 

west-PL.M.OBL country-PL.M.OBL to necessary be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 
ce .. haywi ta de talim-@ da astogan-e 
COMP ... 3PL.STR.OBL to NEC education-M.DIR of residence-F.OBL 
cay-O da_tsak-al-o la par-a sahi 
place-M.DIR of drink-INF-PL.M.OBL from sake-M.ABL healthy 
oba-@ aw da sahat-@ asantiya-we 

water-F.DIR and of health-M.OBL facility-PL.F.DIR 

barabar-e kr-i 


prepared-PL.F.DIR do.AOR-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘Western nations need to provide them with education, a place of residence, 
clean drinking water, and health facilities.’® 


6.8 Derivation of adjectives 


Pashto has several derivational suffixes and two prefixes that can be used to derive ad- 
jectives from nouns or verbs. They can affix to either native or borrowed words, as seen 
in the examples below. Adjectives can also form compounds, usually with nouns, to 
derive a new adjective. Descriptions and examples of all of these derived forms follow. 


6.8.1 Derivational suffixes 


Adjectives formed by the addition of suffixes vary as to which declension class they 
belong to. The examples below are arranged by class. 


6.8.1.1 Some Class | derivational suffixes 
oe /-man/ 


45j gu /stundza/ ‘problem’ > Cyr gw /stundzman/ ‘troublesome, problematic, 
difficult’ 


S15 /wak/ ‘power’ > es) |, /wakman/ ‘powerful’ 


6 Standardized version of 6.37: D6 wala S2 A SRB Cm G2 NS 4 grad get 
55 Srlp Gill cree 2 sh argh ee ald glint acclt Spe 
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+8 /qadar/ ‘quantity; honor, merit’ .» 8 /qadarman/ ‘esteemed’ 
ge [iz/ 

alow /sdla/ ‘peace’ > 5. 4)” /sdlayiz/ ‘peaceful’ 

48 /pohena/ ‘knowledge; education’ > ;+® » /pohaniz/ ‘academic’ 
OF /-in/ 

This suffix applies most often to nouns denoting a material. 

oy /pasm/ ‘wool’ > oe /paSmin/ ‘woolen’ 

3 /zar/ ‘precious metal; gold’ > CRS /zarin/ ‘golden; gilded’ 

ams /-am/e /-am/ w 


This suffix forms ordinal number names from cardinals. See Section 6.5.2 for more 
detail. 


aFwy /pinza/ ‘five’ > wry /pinzdm/ ‘fifth’ 

op /-jan/ 

_3 /zahr/ ‘poison’ > OTP) /zahrjan/ ‘poisonous’ 

we /yam/ ‘sorrow’ > ->.«£ /yamjan/ ‘sad’ 

lt /-dar/ 

I /ab/ ‘water’ > ,\47 /abdar/ ‘watery’ 

ase.» /sarmaya/ ‘capital’> ,\> 4,6. /sarmayadar/ ‘wealthy’ 

ax [-(a)war/ 

95 /zor/ ‘strength, force’ > , 995 /zorawatr/ ‘strong’ 

Au 3+ /xwand/ ‘taste’ > 94 .> /xwandawar/ ‘tasty’ 

aJ,5 /xwula/ ‘mouth; lips’ > ,9 4). /xwulawar/ ‘eloquent; sharp-tongued’ 
a 2) eat 

Sk /-nak/ 

yee /xatar/ ‘[Arabic] danger; risk’ > sl 2+ /xatarnak/ ‘dangerous’ 

cus /himmat/ ‘[Arabic] magnanimity; mercy’ > Slew /himmatnak/ ‘magnan- 

imous; noble’ 

aL. 4 /wasla/ ‘weapon’ > J\4 al. 5 /waslawal/ ‘armed’ 
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6.8.1.2 Some Class Illa derivational suffixes 
© + /-(a)nay/ 
This suffix is usually affixed to words having to do with time or location. 
0 ey /bira/ ‘haste; urgency’ > te /birnay/ ‘urgent; emergency [ADJ]’ 
JIS’ /kal/ ‘year’> ray /kalanay/ ‘annual’ 
© ie /-ay/ 
This suffix is usually affixed to place names to describe a denizen of that place. 


OL /japan/‘Japan’> SL /japanay/ ‘Japanese’ 
; ee: 


6.8.1.3 Some Class IV (non-declining) derivational suffixes 
eli 
This suffix is added to nouns—often loanwords, as in the first example below—or 
names of countries. 
milo /daim/ ‘permanence [Arabic]’ > cle /daimi/ ‘permanent’ 
4é.35 /neSa/ ‘intoxication’ > ig tw /neSayi/ ‘addictive’ 
iS | /amrika/ ‘America’> lS | /amrikai/ ‘American’ 


° Yi, /-wala/ 
aS /panga/ ‘wealth’ > Y\ | SUL /pangwala/ ‘wealthy’ 


6.8.2 Negators 


The first of these negators are prefixes. 


e /be-/ ‘without; -less’ 


This prefix, from Persian, is affixed to nouns; the resultant form is an adjective of- 
ten translatable into a phrase governed by without or into an English adjective with 
the suffix -less. ., /be-/ is generally, but not always, written as a separate word, 
reflecting its origins as an adposition (see Section 9.3.3 for a description and some 
examples of this usage); however, the two morphemes function as a single word. 
Adjectives formed in this way can fall in either Class I or Class IV. With the addition 
of the (¢ /-i/ suffix, these derived adjectives can further form Class IIIa nouns (see 
Section 5.4.1). 


wt /ab/ ‘honor’ > Tt _g_ /beab/ ‘shameless; dishonored’ 
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>‘Y4| /awlad/ ‘[Arabic] child’ > e245) (2 /beawlada/ ‘childless’ 
998. /kor/ ‘house’ > o ) cg_[bekéra/ ‘homeless’ 


WS /Sak/ ‘doubt? > aS cg /beSaka/ ‘irrefutable’ 


e 4 /na-/ ‘not; un-’ 


This prefix attaches to adjectives and negates them; adjectives thus derived remain 
in the same declension class. 


\4) /rawa/ ‘permitted; acceptable’ > |, ,4._ /narawa/ ‘not allowed; improper’ 
lew 2 /dostana/ ‘friendly’ > Slew gol /nadostana/ ‘unfriendly’ 


The postposition (¢.2 /zidi/ ‘against, anti-’ (see Section 9.4.4) can govern an 
adpositional phrase that can be used attributively or predicatively to modify nouns: 


(6.38) «(53 Sey Ge De! ojh99 Io 


da dwar-a islami zidi padid-e 
this.DIR both-PL.DIR Islamic against phenomenon-PL.F.DIR 
di 


be.CONT.PRS.3PL.F 


‘These events are both contrary to Islam.’ 


6.8.3 Compound adjectives 


Adjective and noun pairs can combine into a single compound adjective; the resulting 
form usually inflects as a Class IIIb adjective (Section 6.2.1.3.2). The order of the ele- 
ments in the compound can be either noun—adjective or adjective—noun, and they 
may be written separately. 
ok /plar/ ‘father’ + Yr /mar/ ‘dead’ > ¢¢ yY rk /plarméray/ ‘fatherless; orphaned’ 
(Cf. 0 xa /beplara/ ‘fatherless’, which uses the negative prefix, /be-/.) 
on” /spin/ ‘white’ + on /max/ ‘face’ > Yom /spinmdxay/ ‘white-faced; 
honest; innocent’ 


6.8.4 Reduplication of adjectives 


Full reduplication of adjectives in Pashto may quantify over events rather than (or in 
addition to; see Babrakzai 1999: 48) intensifying the quality denoted. 
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ma xwag-a xwag-a yar-an 
1SG.STR.OBL sweet-PL.M.DIR sweet-PL.M.DIR friend-PL.M.ANIM.DIR 
O-lar-dl 


CONT-have-PST.3PL.M 


‘Thad many good friends.’ ww 
To intensify an adjective, Pashto also uses 3 /der/ ‘much’. 


(6.40) .JJ ok ols pe lb 


ma der-@ xwag-a yar-an 
1SG.STR.OBL much-PL.M.DIR sweet-PL.M.DIR friend-PL.M.ANIM.DIR 
O-lar-dl 


CONT-have-PST.3PL.M 


‘Thad very good friends.’ ww 


6.9 Usage 


6.9.1 Attributive and predicative adjectives 


Adjectives may be used attributively or predicatively. Predicative adjectives are always 
used in intransitive constructions, usually with a form of the verb to be, so they always 
appear in the direct case form; but they do agree in gender and number with the subject 
of the intransitive construction in which they appear. 
(6.41) » pel, ust 4b Ol pdwe 
masr-an wruna me rayl-al 
older-PL.M.DIR brothers.M.DIR 1SG.WK come.AOR.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘My older brothers arrived.’ 


(6.42) .¢¢5 (S># O gt 


pohantun-@ naZde day 
university-M.DIR near be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘The university is nearby.’ w 
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(6.43) 0S 4bS ol S at oF 


yat-O yway-i karac-e kasa_kr-a 
big-M.OBL bull-M.OBL cart-F.DIR pulled do.AOR-PST.3SG.F 


‘The big bull pulled the cart.’ 


(6.44) 69 GE cost 


yway-ay yat-O day 
bull-M.DIR big-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 
‘The bull is big.’ 


(6.45) .0d as€ \g¢ 


ywa-@ yat-a da 
cow-F.DIR big-F.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 


‘The cow is big.’ 


6.9.2 Zero-derivation of nouns from adjectives 


Pashto adjectives may be used as if they were nouns. When this occurs the adjective 
may be declined normally, as if there were a noun present; or, reflecting a gradual nom- 
inalization of such an adjective by speakers, it may be declined as if it were a noun, in 
which event it will take the suffixes of the noun class most closely resembling the ad- 
jective class to which it originally belonged. For example, Class I adjectives used nom- 
inally may take the animate plural suffixes OL /-an/(masc.dir.), _3L /-ane/ (fem.dir.), 


sil /-ano/ (obl./abl./voc.), when they denote animates: 


kum — ywa-we de _ _w-axist-al-e yat-a 
which cow-PL.F.DIR 2.WK AOR-buy.PST-PST-PST.3PL.F big-F.DIR 


me w-axist-al-a 
1SG.WK AOR-buy.PST-PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘Which cows did you buy? I bought a big [one].’ 


(6.47) 0S 4b5 alS gh aaa 


haya yat-e karac-i kasa_kr-a 
this.OBL big-F.OBL cart-F.DIR pulled do.AOR-PST.3SG.F 


‘This big [one] pulled the cart.’ 
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Adjectives in the vocative case form can be used on their own, without nouns, as 
noted above: ! 0 93 /randa/ ‘blind [one]!’ When used ina noun phrase, vocative adjec- 
tives are uninflected, and the nouns take the vocative form: ! 4; pe ia /rund saraya/ 
‘blind man!’ 


6.9.3 Comparatives and superlatives 


Adjectives in Pashto do not have derived comparative or superlative forms.’ Compari- 
son is accomplished with the use of adpositional phrases suchas 4 ... 4) /la...na/, 
4... 0d /da..na/,a%> ... 05 /da... tsexa/, or 5 /tar/ ‘up to, from, than’. The su- 
perlative uses the phrase from/of all, formed by using one of the comparative phrases 
and adding 3 )6i /tolo/ ‘all’ or s }s3 /tol/ ‘whole’. Both are used with the ordinary pred- 
icative form of the adjective. See Section 9.3.5 and Section 9.5.2.1 for more discussion 
of comparative and superlative adpositional phrases. 


(6.48) EL) dole US pe 9 4) Aza a) 


la haya na der-@ star-ay melm-a 
from... that.OBL ...from more-M.DIR tired-M.DIR guest-M.DIR 
rayl-o 

come.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘The guest more tired than him arrived.’ 


(6.49) El); dole Spe p24 li a 


la tol-o na der-@ star-ay melm-a 
from... all-PL.M.OBL ...from more-M.DIR tired-M.DIR guest-M.DIR 
rayl-o 

come.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘The most tired guest of all arrived.’ 


6.9.4 Adjectives as adverbs 


Sometimes adjectives are used verbal or sentential modifiers. When used adverbially, 
however, they still show concord with the absolutive argument. See Section 10.2.7 for 
more discussion and some examples. 


7 There are two special comparative adjectives in Pashto, both of which are Persian borrowings. 
These are =¢; /behtar/ ‘better’ and  /batar/ ‘worse’. 


Anne Boyle David 
7 Pronouns 


7.1 Overview 


In all varieties, Pashto pronouns generally inflect for person, gender, number, and 
case; only the direct and oblique cases are distinguished. The cases are used slightly 
differently in pronouns than in nouns and adjectives: unlike nouns, pronominal direct 
objects take the oblique, not the direct case form. 

The pronouns of the Middle dialects behave similarly to those of General Pashto, 
but differ somewhat in form. Tables of Middle dialect forms, where they are known, 
follow the corresponding GP tables. Unless otherwise indicated in the table title or 
next to the form itself, the forms below can be assumed to be common to both Waziri 
and Dzadrani. 

Pashto has two sets of personal pronouns, which we term strong and weak, fol- 
lowing Tegey & Robson (1996: 65ff.). Strong pronouns are not restricted in their occur- 
rence, while weak pronouns may only occur in functions where they do not agree with 
the verb. (See Section 7.3 for more details.) 


7.2 Strong personal pronouns 


7.2.1 Forms in General Pashto and Middle dialects 


Called simply personal pronouns by Penzl (1955), Shafeev (1964), and Heston (1992), 
strong personal pronouns! distinguish between direct and oblique case in the singular, 
but not in the plural. As in many languages, the plural second person forms are also 
used for formal second-person address. Only the third person singular forms distin- 
guish gender. In the singular first and second persons, the strong personal pronouns 
appear in the oblique case in the direct object of present tense sentences, unlike nouns, 
which appear in the direct case in this position. 

An additional pronoun, 4x0 /haya/, can be used with distal third person reference. 
It is related to the medial demonstratives described in Section 7.5, but unlike them it 
has final stress. 42a /haya/ does not inflect in either gender in the singular direct, and 
these singular forms are also the same in the masculine singular oblique. Feminine 
singular oblique, plural direct, and plural oblique each have their own forms. 


1 Penzl (1955) and Heston (1992) analyze personal pronouns as only occurring in the first and 
second persons, with the function of third person personal pronouns being filled by a subset of the 
demonstratives. 
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ist 2nd 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct 0} ‘ ag ; 
mung e : tase x 
ca munz w 3 5 
oe 
eae ‘ tasi w 
bl e ae r os 
Oblique ; 5 asu 
P ae = taso 
ma munga & ta 
munza w 
Table 7.1: GP strong pronouns, 1st and 2nd person 
ist 2nd 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct za miz ta t6s(e) £ 
miz(a) DZA 
Oblique mo to 
Table 7.2: Middle dialect strong pronouns, ist and 2nd person 
Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine 
‘ (S 9° 
Direct ($2 > diy 
day da Be 
dio 
Oblique Po) (Ss 
da de 


Table 7.3: GP strong pronouns, 3rd person 
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Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine 
Direct d d uy 
Ee ay 2 derde waz 
doy DZA 
Oblique da di 
de 


Table 7.4: Middle dialect strong pronouns, 3rd person 


Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine 
. Ard 
Direct have (S528 
haya Heyy 
hays aw 
; aya 
Oblique ays ee LS ge 
hayé haydy 
ayé ayuy 
ge 
hay6 
ayo 


Table 7.5: Distal 3rd person pronoun aaa /haya/ 
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Another pronoun, 4¢>5 /daya/, inflects just like 42a /haya/. It appears to connote 
something about information status; for example, perhaps the speaker cannot remem- 
ber the name of the person or thing intended, or wishes to conceal it. Forms with 4¢5 
/daya/ may also serve as discourse-anaphoric elements, as in 7.1 and 7.2: 


(7.1) ++ ko Ct 469 
daya mi O-way-al 
this.DIR 1SGWK CONT-tell.PST-PST.PL.M 
‘I was saying...’ 
In 7.1, the speaker is not really focusing on what he was going to say. In contrast, 
in 7.2, the speaker is communicating specifically about what he was going to say: 


(7.2) - ks s Aa 


haya mi O-way-al 
that.DIR 1SG.WK CONT-tell.PST-PST.PL.M 
‘That is what I was going to say.’ 
As mentioned, demonstratives and strong pronouns have many overlapping forms. 
For forms that are segmentally identical we have said that the strong pronouns are 
stressed on the last syllable, while the demonstratives are stressed on the first syllable. 
Penzl (1955) and Heston (1992) provide an additional perspective on this stress alterna- 
tion. Forms with final stress can be said to be anaphoric. In contrast, forms with initial 
stress can be said to be anticipatory, emphatic, or exophoric. 
Examples 7.3 and 74 illustrate final-stressed anaphoric pronouns: 


(7.3) daa aj on’ 


pas la hay-a 
after from that-M.OBL 


‘after that’ 


(74) 4 aie Ard 4 
wa hay-d ckay-O ta 
to... that-M.OBL place-M.OBL ...to 
‘to that place’ 


In contrast, consider 7.40 and 7.41, which show initial-stress indexical usage: they 
introduce something new. 
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7.2.2 Usage 


Pashto is known as a pro-drop language. Since Pashto verbs show person agreement, 
strong pronouns can carry redundant information, and may therefore be omitted when 
they agree with the verb. For example, either 7.5, with an explicit pronoun, or 7.6, with- 
out one, is correct; context will usually determine whether or not to omit the pronoun. 
Including the pronoun might be done when starting a conversation or otherwise intro- 
ducing new information, or for emphasis, as in 77: 


(7.5) “re lK yl 0} 
za amrikayi yam 
1SG American be.CONT.PRS.1SG 


‘I'm American.’ 


(76) . ie l& yl 
amrikayi yam 
American be.CONT.PRS.1SG 


‘I'm American.’ 


(77) .02 Si la 9) és S99 G2 5 wt 4B Sy9 9) 


za waz-ay na yam xu 
1SG.STR.DIR hungry-M.DIR NEG be.CONT.PRS.1SG but 
day waz-ay day aw 
3SG.M.STR.DIR hungry-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M and 
da taz-ay da 
3SG.F.STR.DIR thirsty-F.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 
‘T'm not hungry, but he is hungry and she is thirsty.’ «sw 
In accordance with split ergativity, the Pashto verb agrees with the subject in the 
present tense, and with the direct object or intransitive subject in past tense sentences; 
see Section 5.1.3.5 and Chapter 8. 
Strong pronouns distinguish direct and oblique case forms. As with nouns, direct 
case forms are used for subjects in present tense sentences, as shown in 7.5, and for 
direct objects in past tense sentences: 


(7.8) eS Ss aj 9 j 


za la tsawk-ay jag-éd-am 
1SG.STR.DIR from chair-F.OBL tall-become.CONT.PST-1SG 


‘I was getting up from the chair.’ 
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In past tense transitive sentences, the subject takes the oblique case form and the 
direct object takes the direct case form: 


(7.9) sels 0} G 


ta za wa-lid-am 
2SG.STR.OBL 1SG.STR.DIR AOR-see.PST-1SG 
“You saw me.’ 


Note that the direct object pronoun, which is the trigger of agreement, can be omit- 
ted from sentence 7.10: 


(710) .atdy b 

ta wo-lid-am 

2SG.STR.OBL AOR-see.PST-1SG 

“You saw me.’ 
But the subject argument cannot, as shown by the ungrammatical example 7.11: 
(711) «addy 0} x 

za wa-lid-am 

1SG.STR.DIR AOR-see.PST-1SG 


“You saw me.’ 

The oblique case form of the first and second persons in the singular is also used 
for the direct object in present tense sentences. Note that this use of the oblique case 
for a direct object is particular to these strong personal pronouns and does not occur 
in nouns or adjectives, where direct objects take direct case suffixes: 


(7.12) . os G 
ta Q-win-dm 
2SG.STR.OBL CONT-see.PRS-1SG 


‘Tsee you.’ «sw 


ma O-cawraw-é 
1SG.STR.OBL CONT-distress-2SG 
‘You disturb me.’ (sw 
The third person strong personal pronouns take the direct case form when serving 


as accusative arguments in present tense sentences. This reflects the normal behavior 
of the direct case in Pashto: 
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(714) «uy Goa 


ta day O-win-é 
2SG.STR.DIR 3SG.M.STR.DIR CONT-see.PRS-2SG 


‘You see him.’ 


7.2.3 Strong possessive pronouns 


There is a paradigm of strong personal pronouns that serve genitive functions. These 
forms exist only for the first and second person and appear to derive historically from 
the preposition 5 /da/ followed by the oblique forms of the pronouns (Babrakzai, 1999: 
30). In most dialects, the 5 /da/ is lenited to a fricative and assimilated in the first and 
second persons, so that _» /s/ appears before /t/ and ; /z/ appears before /m/. In 
the Eastern dialects (or, according to Tegey & Robson 1996: 70, all dialects but their 
Central or Kabul group), these forms may appear unreduced with a /di/ or /da/. Since 
there is no third person form, strong possessive pronouns do not distinguish gender. 

These forms may appear in any position that would admit the corresponding phrase 
with 5 /da/, including as the object of what otherwise would be a circumposition con- 
taining 5 /da/ (see 8.22 for an example). 


(715) £52 Vy Ope sige be) 
zma motar-O  birun  walar-@ day 
1SG.STR.POSS car-M.DIR outside standing-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘My car is standing outside.’ «sw 


(716) Séo> 45 p> 6S lew 
sta kor-@ certa day 
2SG.STR.POSS house-M.DIR where be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 
‘Where is your home?’ sw 
Compare 7.17 with the weak pronoun in 7.28; although either a weak or a strong 


pronoun is possible, the strong form can be used for emphasis while the weak form 
cannot. 


(717) .f65 OLS bs; Io 
da zma kitab-@ day 
this.DIR 1SG.STR.POSS book-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 
‘This is my book.’ sw 


An alternative way of expressing possession with strong pronouns (and the only 
way, in some dialects) is to use the construction 5 /da/ + Strong Pronoun, as in 7.18. 
See Section 9.3.1.1 for more discussion. 
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Singular Plural 


ist Le; Pej 
zma zmung 
zmunz w 


293 
zmugeE 
ZMUZ w 
pHs 
zmunga £ 


sta stase x 
eee = 

stasi w 
gel 

stasu er 

staso w 


Table 7.6: Possessive pronouns 


(718) Sica 4& es (S> > 


da de num-@ tsa day 
of 3SG.F.STR.OBL name-M.OBL what be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘What is her name?’ ow 


7.3. Weak personal pronouns 


7.3.1 Forms 


The weak personal pronouns are also called uninflected pronominal particles (Penzl, 
1955: 87) and enclitic pronominal particles (Heston, 1992: 1574). They are unstressed 
pronouns that do not inflect for case and cannot govern agreement with the verb, a 
constraint that restricts where they may occur (see Section 7.3.2 for more discussion 
and examples). Note that the third person uses the same form for singular and plural, 
and the first and second person plural each use a single form. 


Weak personal pronouns 


Singular Plural 
1st ca 
Mee MOE 
Ss oa 
miw mMmuw 
el 
am w 
2nd ($2 
der 
s> 
diw 
3rd je 
ye 
Table 7.7: GP weak pronouns 
Singular Plural 
1st me pza (a)m vza 
be pza 
mi waz 
2nd de pza 
di WAZ 
3rd (ye 


Table 7.8: Middle dialect weak pronouns 
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7.3.2 Usage 


Weak pronouns may not appear in positions in which they would agree with the verb. 
From this fact it follows that (1) they never occur with intransitive verbs, and (2) with 
transitive verbs, they only occur in an accusative role in the present tense and an erga- 
tive role in the past. Thus they do not occur in either the nominative or absolutive slot. 
Table 7.9 summarizes the positions in which weak personal pronouns may occur or 
not; this pattern parallels the case-marking pattern exhibited by strong pronouns, as 
outlined by Table 11.6. Sentences in Section 7.3.2.1 (some of which come from Tegey & 
Robson 1996) illustrate these restrictions. 


Non-past tenses Past tenses 


Transitive Subject MAY OCCUR 
PaHisitive Subjec DOES NOT OCCUR 


Intransitive Subject 
ntransitive Subje DOES NOT OCCUR 


Direct Object MAY OCCUR 


Table 7.9: Distribution pattern for weak pronouns 


With the above occurrence restrictions, weak pronouns are used for subjects, di- 
rect objects, and (without further marking) possessive determiners, but not as objects 
of adpositions, and they do not inflect for case. In contrast with nouns, which will be 
in the direct case when the object of a present tense sentence and in the oblique case 
when the subject of a past tense transitive sentence, the weak pronouns will have the 
same form in these two positions. 

Weak pronouns are second-position clitics - see Section 11.2.3.2 and Section 11.3.5.1 
for discussion. Section 11.3.5.1 also gives examples of various positions of weak pro- 
nouns in a clause. 


7.3.2.1 Occurrence restrictions 

The example in 719 shows that a weak personal pronoun may express an accusative 
argument in the present tense, but the unacceptable sentences in 7.20 and 7.21 shows 
that it may not be in the nominative slot. 


2 Roberts (2001a: 127-153) offers a different analysis. 
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(719) Sissee ce ds 


wali me mac-aw-i 
why 1SG.WK_ kiss-do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Why is he kissing me?’ ww 


(7.20) ve ol sexe sk 
ye mac-aw-i mi 
3.WK_ kiss-do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.M] 1SG.WK 


‘He is kissing me.’ 


(7.21) SoS is cp & 
nan ye O-gad-ig-i 
today 3.WK CONT-dance-PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Today he is dancing.’ ww 
The sentence in 7.22 shows the acceptability of a weak pronoun as a subject in the 
past tense: 


(7.22) . a ol ) goxe 
mac-aw-dl-am ye 
kiss-do.CONT-PST-1SG 3.WK 


‘He was kissing me.’ 
On the other hand, the unacceptable sentences in 7.23 and 7.24 show that a weak 
personal pronoun may not express an intransitive subject or a direct object: 


(723) 6g pie ot Onn * 
parun mi mac-aw-al-am ye 
yesterday 1SG.WK kiss-do.CONT-PST-1SG 3.WK 


‘Yesterday he was kissing me.’ sw) 


(7.24) OLAS is O49» sk 


parun ye O-gad-éd-a 
yesterday 3.WK CONT-dance-PST-PST.3SG.M 
‘Yesterday he was dancing.’ sw 
Published sources (Tegey & Robson, 1996: 156) and our research indicate that 
weak pronouns cannot be the objects of adpositions. Example 7.25 shows a phrase 
where the weak pronoun is simply omitted. Example 7.26, which is unacceptable, and 
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7.27, which is acceptable, show that the weak pronoun cannot appear as the object of 
an adposition. 


(7.25) -asVy Sop F 


tar pori wlar-am 
up.to... ... up.to go.AOR.PST-1SG 


‘T went up to it.’ sw 


(7.26) cra (S> 2% 


per di O-xej-am 
on 2.WK CONT-step.PRS-1SG 


‘step on you.’ «sw 


(7.27) Tata al G x 
per ta O-xej-am 
on 2SG.STR.OBL CONT-step.PRS-1SG 


‘I step on you.’ «sw 


7.3.2.2 Possessive constructions 

Weak pronouns are also used in possessive constructions (except in conditions of coref- 
erence; see Section 7.9), so long as the weak pronouns do not occur in sentence-initial 
position: 


(7.28) . (62 OLS ie \> 
da mi kitab-@ day 
this.DIR 1SG.WK book-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘That is my book.’ sw 


(7.29) Spa 5* 54) 
zuy-O mi O-gad-éz-i 
son-M.DIR 1SG.WK CONT-dance-PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘My son is dancing.’ sw 
In possessive constructions with weak pronouns, the pronouns are sometimes 
written attached to the word they follow, and the /y/ in es /ye/ may be elided in pro- 


nunciation (Tegey & Robson, 1996): 
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(730) gk 
kitab-@ e 
book-M.DIR 3.WK 
‘his book’3 


This pronunciation is in fact standard in the spoken dialects of the Northeast, and 
before recent reforms in orthography, the pronoun was regularly spelled with a hamza 
instead of a ye; in fact, it still is by some speakers. Furthermore, many speakers when 
asked for the pronoun in isolation will offer a spelling pronunciation based on the 
hamza, pronouncing it with a glottal stop: [?e]. 

Possessive constructions are also formed with strong personal pronouns, as dis- 
cussed in Section 7.2.3. 


7.4 Deictoids:\, /ra/, > /der/, and )5 /war/ 


Pashto has three sets of deictic morphemes that closely resemble each other formally 
and semantically, to the extent that most authors classify these forms under one rubric. 
They are variously called pronominal prefixes (Penzl, 1955: 87-88), directive pronouns 
(Shafeev 1964: 33 and Babrakzai 1999: 33), directional particles (Lorenz 1982: 66 — 
Richtungspartikels—and Skjzrv@ 1989: 393), independent pronominal particles (Heston, 
1992: 1574) and verbal clitics (Roberts, 2000: 105ff). In addition to being homophones 
or near-homophones, these sets of forms share two other qualities: first, they encode 
either personal or directional deixis; and second, they are bound to some extent, ei- 
ther as clitics or as prefixes. Some authors specifically refer to at least some of them as 
“proclitics” (Roberts 2000: 106; Pate 2012: 17, 19); however, more research is required 
before definitive statements of their morphological status can be made. 

In recognition of the fact that these morphemes are so frequently and so easily 
conflated (and also of their probable diachronic relationship), we refer to them with 
the umbrella term deictoids, which we use to signify that these forms can be either 
person-deictic or spatial-deictic. Then adapting two different, binary distinctions from 
Tegey (1977) and Pate (2012) respectively, we divide them into three types, which we 
describe in the following sections. 

Both Tegey (1977: 105ff.) and Penzl (1955: 87) report two forms for the second and 
third person: ,> /dar, dar/ ‘you (sg/pl)’, and , 4 /war, wat/ ‘him/her/it/them’. Tegey 
specifies that the forms in a are what he calls deictic preverbs (corresponding to, we 
believe, both our oblique pronominal clitics and our directional verbal clitics). Those 
in a are what he (and we) call the deictic prefixes. Because the a/a distinction only 
holds for stressed vowels (and two of the three types of deictoids never bear stress), 


3 Standardized version of 7.30: «¢ OLS 
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and because most descriptions do not mention these different forms for the deictoids, 
we cannot be sure how real or how general this vowel variation is. 


7.4.1 Oblique pronominal clitics 


As oblique pronominal clitics, the forms |, /ra/ ‘me/us’, )> /dar/ ‘you (sg/pl)’, and , 9 
/war/ ‘him/her/it/them’ occur as objects of postpositions in place of strong pronouns 
or noun phrases. They distinguish person, but not number or gender (and thus are 
glossed only by a person numeral—1, 2, or 3). In this role, Tegey (1977) considers them 
to be a type of weak personal pronoun and sometimes refers to them as weak oblique 
pronouns or (see also Pate 2012) oblique clitic pronouns. They cannot take stress, and 
they occur only with postpositions—not with prepositions or circumpositions: 


(7.31) 


(7.32) 


(7.33) 


asad-@ pesawar-@ ta ra sara &-t 
Asad-M.DIR Peshawar-M.OBL to 1 COMIT go.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Asad is going to Peshawar with me.’ sw 


kitab-@ mi dar na w-axist-0 
book-M.DIR 1SG.WK 2 from AOR-take.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘I took the book from you.’ sw 


kitab-@ mi war bdandi_ is-dy 

book-M.DIR 1SG.WK 3 on CONT\put.PST-PTCP.M.DIR 
day 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘] put the book on it.’ iw 


These sorts of adpositional phrases almost always directly cliticize to the verb. If 
the postposition is monosyllabic, the adpositional phrase bears no stress, but if it is 
disyllabic and the phrase is in construction with unstressed forms of the copula, the 
second syllable of the postposition will be stressed: 


(7.34) .0. 0 ps \, 


ra sara da 
1 with be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 


‘It's with me [lit. I have it].’ 
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Person Form 
1st \, 
ra 
2nd » 
dar 
3rd DD) 
wor 
WUreE 


Table 7.10: Oblique pronominal clitics 


7.4.2 Directional verbal clitics 


Directional verbal clitics can occur with a variety of verbs, although usually ones that 
indicate movement (see Section 8.2.4.3) or transport/transfer of an object, often with 
a locative goal of here (near me), there (near you), or there (yonder; near him, her, or 
them). They never receive stress: if the verb they are in construction with expresses the 
aorist aspect, the aorist is encoded with the- /wa-/ prefix. This is the chief difference 
between directional verbal clitics and deictic prefixes. 


Za ye ra O-ywar-am 
1SG.STR.DIR 3WK 1DVC CONT-want.PRS-1SG 


‘Isend for him.’ 


(7.36) 5 2 )\Xwy> esl 4) 0} eh as” 


ka ras-e za ba album-@ dar-skara 
if come.AOR.PRS-2SG 1SG.STR.DIR WOULD album-M.DIR 2DVC-clear 
kr-am 

do.AOR-1SG 


‘If you come I will show you the album.’ sw 


The following sentence, from Tegey (1977: 46), illustrates the functional difference 
between oblique pronominal clitics and directional verbal clitics. In it, , 9 /wot/ is in 
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the role of the former, and |, /ra/ the latter. Note that , .s /war/ unambiguously denotes 
a person, and |, /ra/ denotes a location that is indexed deictically to a person. 


(737) S39) Foy Sash 5p doe 
xuSal-O yaw topak war ta ra-wd-leg-a 
Khoshal-M.DIR one gun-M.DIR 3 to 1DVC-AOR-send.PST-PST.3SG 


‘Khoshal sent him a gun where I am [lit. here/to me].’ 


7.4.3 Deictic prefixes 


Deictic prefixes also occur with verbs, but only the four verbs or verb stems in the list 
below. Furthermore, they behave like bound morphemes with respect to their verbs, 
rather than like clitics: they take the stress that encodes aorist forms, and only clitics 
and negative particles may intervene between them and the verb stem. 


e J 49 /wral/ ‘to carry’; 


for example, 2) 3) |, /ra-wrel/ ‘to bring here/to me’ 


° ps /tlal/ ‘to go’; 
for example, px .)> /dar-tlal/ ‘to go there/to you’ 


° J,S /kawél/ ‘to make; to do’; 
for example, (| PS oy) /war-kawél/ ‘to give to him’ 


Ce /-wast/; 


for example, ,| ,4|, /ra-wastdl/ ‘to transport here/to me’ 
Dey) 


These forms usually express a deictic goal. See Section 8.2.4.3 for more about them. 


7.5 Demonstratives 


As described in Section 6.3.1, there is significant formal overlap between demonstrative 
pronouns and demonstrative determiners in Pashto, with the only difference being 
in stress placement: demonstrative pronouns have final stress. They are covered in 
this section; Section 6.3.1 contains examples of demonstrative determiners. To express 
the proximal demonstrative, there are two forms, one based on |» /da/, and the other 
based on 4¢5 /daya/.\> /da/ does not inflect for gender or number, but does differ by 
case, as illustrated in Table 7.11, reproduced from Table 6.27 in Section 6.3.1. 

The following examples show the use of these forms as a demonstrative pronoun 
in the direct and oblique cases, respectively: 
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Direct \> 
da 

Oblique (S> 
de 


Table 7.11: GP proximal demonstrative |> /da/ 


Direct (d)a 


Oblique de 


Table 7.12: Middle dialect proximal demonstrative \> /da/ 


(738) .(65 44 lo 


da sa day 
this.DIR nice be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘This is nice.’ 
(7.39) (S> a) uy 


pas la de 
after from this.OBL 


‘after this’ 

The other proximal demonstrative, 4¢5 /daya/, does not have distinct forms show- 
ing gender or number in the direct case. In the oblique case, there is a difference 
between the masculine and feminine forms in the singular, but not in the plural, as 
shown in Table 7.13. 

Note that the proximal demonstrative pronouns 4¢5 /daya/ and the medial demon- 
strative 42a /haya/ in Table 7.16 have final stress. They contrast with similar forms with 
initial stress that serve as demonstrative determiners as described in Section 6.3.1. 

The medial and distal demonstratives illustrate the same patterning with respect 
to gender, number, and case as 4¢5 /daya/; this is shown in Table 7.16. 
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Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine 
ato 
Direct > 
day-a 
day-d 
Oblique day-3 se 96> 
day-é « day-6 
day-é day-6 
doy-6 
sm 
day-fw 
Table 7.13: GP proximal demonstrative 4¢5 /daya/ 
Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine 
Direct day(-a) 
Oblique day(-a) day-e day-e 
Table 7.14: Waziri proximal demonstrative /daya/ 
Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine 
Direct day-a 
Oblique day-e day-e day-e 
dey(-e) dey-e dey-e 
day-a 


Table 7.15: Dzadrani proximal demonstrative /daya/ 


Demonstratives 


Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine 
Ard 
Direct 3 
hay-d 
hay-a 
ay-a 
Oblique ay-3 ie pe 
hay-d hay-é 3 hay-6 
ay-é 5 ay-6 
; hay-6 
a 
hay-i w 
hay-iw 
Table 7.16: GP medial demonstrative aaa /hay-3/ 
Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine 
Direct (h)ay-a 
Oblique (y)ay-a (y)ay-e (y)ay-e 
hay hay-e hay-e 
Table 7.17: Waziri medial demonstrative /aya/ 
Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine 
Direct ay-a 
ay-a 
Oblique ay-a yey-e yey-e 


Table 7.18: Dzadrani medial demonstrative /aya/ 
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The following (from Tegey & Robson 1996) are illustrations of the General Pashto 
demonstrative pronoun in its various word forms. Note that the gender of the under- 
stood yet absent noun affects the gender of the pronoun: 


(7.40) renee) 4nd 3 


par hay-a wa-xej-a 
on that-M.OBL AOR-step-IMP.SG 


‘Step on that! [referring to masculine item, like a rug, bridge, etc.]’ 


(741) lama (rr 2 
par hay-é wa-xej-a 
on that-FOOBL AOR-step-IMP.SG 


‘Look at that! [referring to feminine thing, like a rock, an insect, etc.]’ 


The General Pashto distal demonstrative has two variants, 4¢ z /huyd/ and aéla 
/hayd/. Both of these inflect in a manner similar to 4¢5 /daya/ and 4aa /haya/. 


Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine 
as 
Direct h A 5 
uy-a 
hoy-d 
. atla . . 
oblique hay-d oe aa 
hay-d« huy-é hays 
uy-é uy-6 
gl ies 
hay-é me 


Table 7.19: GP distal demonstrative a¢ 5a /huy-d/ 


7.6 Interrogative pronouns 


The set of Pashto interrogative pronouns reflects the usual human vs. non-human at- 
tribute of the potential referent. 
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Table 7.20 and Table 7.21 show the forms for the human interrogative and indefinite 


pronoun, for General Pashto and for the Middle dialects respectively. This pronoun 
inflects for case, but not for number or gender. 


Case Form 
Direct Ss c 

tsok 
Oblique 


Table 7.20: GP human interrogative pronoun \S 35> /tsok/ 


Case Form 

Direct tsok waz 
tsik pza 
tsek mr 

Oblique ca 


Table 7.21: Middle dialect human interrogative pronoun /tsok/ 


The direct case form is used for nominatives and accusatives of present tense sen- 


tences, and for direct objects in past tense sentences. Questions in Pashto do not use 
a different word order than statements. 


(7.42) Tel yt Se c- 
tsok ray-ay 
who.DIR come.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR 
‘Who came?’ 
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(743) $1, S59 


tsok raz-t 
who.DIR come.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Who is coming?’ ww 
(744) ye 9S 5 


tsok O-win-é 
who.DIR CONT-see.PRS-2SG 


‘Whom do you see?’ «sw 


zalm-i tsok wa-wah-a 
Zalmay-M.OBL who.DIR AOR-hit-PST.3SG.M 
‘Whom did Zalmay hit?’ 


The oblique case form is used for objects of adpositions and subjects of transitive 
verbs. As noted in Section 7.3.2, the personal pronoun that agrees with the verb is gen- 
erally dropped, whether it be the subject (as in the present tense example at 7.46) or 
the object (as in the past tense example at 7.47): 


(7.46) Sighs ao LE 
ca ta Q-way-é 
who.OBL to CONT-talk.PRS-2SG 


‘Whom are you talking to?’ iw 


(747) Ladd be 
ca wa-lid-am 
who.OBL AOR-see.PST-1SG 


‘Who saw me?’ sw 
The possessive interrogative whose? is expressed by using the oblique form ee 
/€a/ ‘who’ with the preposition 5 /da/ ‘of’ (example from Tegey & Robson 1996): 


(748) $is> CLS le > ara 


aya da ¢a kitab-O day 
that.DIR of who.OBL book-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 
‘Whose book is that?’ 


For nonhuman referents, «+> /tsa/ ‘what’ is used. It is invariant: it has the same 
form regardless of case, gender, or number. 4+ /tsa/ can act pronominally, appearing 
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alone as in 7.49, or adjectivally, appearing with a noun as in 6.33 of Section 6.6. In 7.50 
the word order reflects the requirement that weak pronouns appear in second position. 
(749) Sigs 4& as “52 > 


da de num-@ tsa = day 
of 3SG.F.STR.OBL name-M.DIR what be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘What is her name?’ sw 
(7.50) Yo IS a> 
tsa mi wa-kr-a 
what 1SG.WK AOR-do.AOR-PST.3SG.M 
‘What did I do?’ sw 
While 4+ /tsa/ does not inflect for number, it tends to be interpreted as plural, so 
a verb agreeing with it will often be in the plural: 
(751) Sis Jay) ae & 
ta tsa @-arw-ed-dl-i di 
2SG.STR.OBL what CONT-hear-PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 
‘What [things] have you heard?’ sw 


7.7. Indefinite pronouns 


In Pashto, indefinite pronouns are identical in form to interrogative pronouns (exam- 
ples 7.52 and following from Tegey & Robson 1996). In order to distinguish sentences 
with indefinites from questions, . /yaw/ ‘one’ may be added, to yield S > » /yaw 
tsok/ ‘someone’ and 4+ 5, /yaw tsa/ ‘something’. 

(7.52) . Se! 1) S59 


tsok ray-ay 
who.DIR come.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR 


‘Someone came.’ 


kitab-@ ca ta wark-a 
book-M.DIR who.OBL to give.AOR-IMP.SG 


‘Give the book to someone.’ 
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(7.54) oS (52 i oe 


(7.55) 


tsa me na di kar-i 
what 1SG.WK NEG be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M do.AOR-PTCP.PL.M.DIR 


‘I haven't done anything.’ jw) 


Ey Hyp gay Gaye > By EX > SH » 
yaw tsok da_ malgar-i kor-@ ta da dod-ay 
one who.DIR of friend-M.OBL house-M.OBL to of food-F.DIR 


xor-dl-o per waxt-O wary-ay 
eat-INF-PL.M.OBL on time-M come.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR 


‘Someone showed up at my friend's house during mealtime.’ 


When ,a /har/, /ar/ ‘every’ precedes the indefinite pronouns, the combination can 
mean everyone, everything, as in 7.56 and 7.57 (after Tegey & Robson 1996). A similar 
meaning can also be conveyed by 5; _.* /har yaw/ ‘each one’. 


(7.56) 


(7.57) 


(7.58) 


- bel Se 
har-@ tsok rayl-al 
every-PL.M.DIR who.DIR come.AOR.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘Everyone came.’ 


SES ot FA 

har-@ tsa = me kar-i 

every-PL.M.DIR what 1SG.WK do.AOR-PTCP.PL.M.DIR 
di 

be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 


‘I have done everything.’ (sw) 


odds 92 Le 
ma har-@ yaw-@ wa-lid-a 
1SG.STR.OBL every-M.DIR one-M.DIR AOR-see.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘Tsaw each one.’ aw 


The phrase 4+ # /har tsa/ can also express an indefinite pronoun meaning ‘what- 
ever; anything and everything’: 
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(759) ISypow Ai de gore is ad yp 


har-@ tsa —s ye sam-aw-ama na 
every-M.DIR what 3.WK correct-do.CONT1SG NEG 


sam-ég-i 
correct-become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘However much I [try and] straighten them out, they just don't straighten!’ 
The negative indefinites (analogous to no one/anyone, nothing/anything) are formed 


using an /hets/ ‘any’ with the indefinite pronoun. The verb is also negated. 
(7.60) .ot) 43 9 at Aye Le 


ma hets-@ sa wa na_ lid-a 
1SG.STR.OBL none-M.DIR what AOR NEG see.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘IT didn't see anything.’ ww 


(7.61) .oAd 45 9 @ S shat 
hets’ tsok-@ me wd na__ lid-a 
none who.DIR 1SGWK AOR NEG see.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘I didn't see anyone.’ ww 


(7.62) +g ai Vy S 
hets_tsok wlar-@ na  §0-0 
none who.DIR gone-M.DIR NEG become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘No one was gone.’ aw 


7.8 Relative pronouns 


The interrogative/indefinite pronouns _S c- /tsok/ and 4+ /tsa/ can be employed with 
the complementizer 4> /Ca/ to form relative clauses (as in 11.78). This is discussed at 
greater length in Section 11.4.1. 


7.9 Expressions of coreference 


Pashto uses two kinds of items for expressing coreference: the emphatic adjective (Tegey, 
1979) he /xpeal/ ‘own’ (masculine), als /xpala/ ‘own’ (feminine), and the reflexive 
pronoun Olé /cdzan/ ‘self’ (oblique form «\$ /dzana/). he /xpal/ inflects as a Class 

I adjective (Section 6.2.1.1), while OE /dzan/ inflects for case only. 
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The emphatic adjectives function as possessives in conditions of coreference, in 
complementary distribution with the weak pronouns (see Section 7.3; these examples 
are from Tegey & Robson 1996): 


(7.63) 399) wks he nie 
ahmad-@ xpal-@ kitab-O rawor-@ 
Ahmad-M.OBL own-M.DIR book-M.DIR AOR\bring.PST-PST.3SG.M 
‘Ahmad brought his [own] book [here].’ 


(7.64) 399) ks “se do>| 
ahmad-@ ye kitab-O rawor-@ 
Ahmad-M.OBL 3.WK book-M.DIR AOR\bring.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘Ahmad brought his [another's] book [here].’ 


In keeping with the item’s grammatical category of adjective, the gender of the 
emphatic possessive agrees with the object possessed, not with the possessor: 


(7.65) 099) dou kS als de>| 


ahmad-@ xpal-a kitabéa-O rawr-a 
Ahmad-M.OBL own-F.DIR notebook-F.DIR AOR\bring.PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘Ahmad brought his [own] notebook.’ 


(7.66) -399)) wks he ae 
maryam-@ xpal-@ kitab-@ rawor-O 
Maryam-F.OBL own-M.DIR book-M.DIR AOR\bring.PST-PST.3SG.M 
‘Maryam brought her [own] book.’ 


When reduplicated, the adjective he /xpal/ expresses distributed possession. 


(7.67) 09 Sygly digi Cle be fe le p S oly 4 dg, 


parun pa jumat-0 ki har-@ Ca 
yesterday in... mosque-M.OBL ...in every-M.OBL who.OBL 
xpal-@ xpal-@ jay-O namaz-una 
own-PL.M.DIR own-PL.M.DIR place-M.DIR prayer-PL.M.DIR 
rawar-i wa 


bring.CONT.PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR be.CONT.PST.3PL.M 


‘Yesterday each person in the mosque brought his own prayer rug.’ sw 
The item OE /cdan/ (/dzon/ in Waziri: see 7.70) signals coreference with another 


nuclear term, and may appear in direct object and adpositional object positions. As 
shown in the examples that follow, person information may, but need not, be expressed 
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in the form of a weak pronoun (see also examples 8.12 and 8.42). Tegey (1979) suggests 
that the weak pronoun precedes the emphatic, but all of the examples we have found 
show the order emphatic > weak pronoun. 


(768) « SsSad 9h 4 e OF 


(7.69) 


(7.70) 


(7.71) 


dzan-@ me na  So-@ 

self-M.DIR 1SG.WK NEG become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 
ting-aw-al-ay 

tight-do.CONT-PST-OPT 


‘I couldn't pull myself together.’ 


Syrya) Coe 7 OE oy 4 are 


haya pa bira-O a&an-@ tar __ Sirin-ay 
3SG.M.STR.OBL INSTR haste-F.DIR self-M.DIR up.to Shiranai-M.OBL 
6-rasaw-al-u 

AOR-deliver-PST-PST.SG.M 


‘He hurriedly got himself near Shirinai.’ 


dzon-@ ye badal-@ k-a 
self-M.DIR 3.WK changed-M.DIR do.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘He disguised himself.’ waz.) 


da rup-ay w-axl-a dzan-a ta 
this.DIR rupee-F.DIR AOR-take.PRS-IMP.SG self-M.OBL for 
tsapl-ay ham w-axl-a 


sandals-F.DIR also AOR-take.PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Take the money and buy some sandals for yourself.’ 


The emphatic and reflexive may appear in combination: 


(7.72) 


oyk> eles he 5 
da xpal-@ &an-@ da__—par-a 
of own-M.DIR self-M.DIR from sake-M.ABL 


‘for oneself’ 
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7.10 Reciprocal pronouns 


In Pashto, the reciprocal relationship can be expressed by cb | 2 /yaw aw bal/ ‘one 
and other’, or by the shorter bk # /yaw bal/ ‘one other’. Depending on context, the 
reciprocal can also be expressed by al 4! x /yaw la beala/ ‘one from other’. These 
reciprocal expressions do not inflect for person or gender. Case inflection does occur, 
as the word 4 /bala/ ‘other’ in al 4) x /yaw la bala/ ‘one from other’ is in the ablative 


case. 


Another way of expressing reciprocal relationships can be found in Section 10.2.3.1. 


(7.73) 


(7.74) 


S55 Ow 43 ob 9 Dgam ol dom! 
ahmad-@ aw mahmud-9 yaw 
Ahmad-M.DIR and Mahmoud-M.DIR one 
O-gur-i 


CONT-look.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘Ahmad and Mahmoud see each other.’ ¢sw 


ahmad-@ aw mahmud-@ yaw 
Ahmad-M.DIR and Mahmoud-M.DIR one 
di 

be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 


bal-@ ta sora 
other-M.OBL to COMIT 


la bal-a xafa 
from other-M.ABL angry 


‘Ahmad and Mahmoud are angry at each other.’ sw 


Pashto has at least one other strategy for conveying reciprocal reference—see Sec- 
tion 10.2.3.1. 


7.11 Other pro-forms 


See Section 9.6 for a description of some other pro-forms in Pashto. 


Anne Boyle David and Sarah Goodman 


8 Verbs 


8.1 Overview 


8.1.1 Properties of verbs 


As Grjunberg (1987: 111) observes, Pashto verbal morphology is uncharacteristically 
complex compared to the verbs of other Iranian languages. Probably for this reason, 
among others, descriptions of Pashto verbs vary widely both in the way they analyze 
and explain verbal forms and also in the data they present. In this chapter we try to 
reconcile the data and information in those descriptions, supplementing it with ad- 
vice from Pashto language experts and data obtained from native speakers we have 
interviewed. In doing so, we have also reorganized, to some degree, the way Pashto 
verbs have been presented previously, taking from each approach the aspects that we 
believe have the strongest empirical foundation. 

The morphology of verbs in the Middle dialects does not differ significantly from 
that of General Pashto verbs. Some suffixes show variant forms, as do the verb to be and 
the verbalizers. The differences are covered in Section 8.2.2, Section 8.2.8.1, Section 
8.2.8.2, and Section 8.2.8.3. 

Verb constructions in Pashto encode the following categories morphologically: 


¢ tense (present, past) 
Pashto has no morphological future tense. We agree with Penzl (1955: 93) that the 
clitic 4; /ba/ is not strictly a future clitic, but a modal one. See Section 10.1.2.1 for 
more discussion of what it conveys. 

¢ aspect (continuous, aorist) 


What we call continuous and aorist are usually called imperfective and perfective in 
other descriptions of Pashto. See Section 8.2.5.1 for an explanation of our change in 
terminology. 


e¢ mood (indicative, imperative, optative) 
e person (first, second, third) 
¢ number (singular, plural) 


e gender (masculine, feminine): but only in: (1) third person past tense forms of all 
verbs and (2) third person singular (past and present) forms of the verb to be 


These features are encoded in verb forms by means of affixes or stress placement; how- 
ever, not all verb constructions are marked for all properties. For example, infinitives 
are not marked for any of the above features; and participles for only some of them. 
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Person, number, and gender (which we abbreviate to PNG in this grammar) are 
features that mark agreement with noun phrases in the clause. Which noun governs 
this agreement is determined in accordance with Pashto’s system of split ergativity, 
which is discussed in more detail in Section 5.1.3.5 and Section 11.7.1. 

Pashto verbs are all built on one of four possible building blocks, called bases in 
this grammar, which vary in shape according to two parameters: tense (present/past) 
and aspect (continuous/aorist). 


e present continuous (= present imperfective or present I/1 in some grammars) 
¢ present aorist (= present perfective or present II/2 in some grammars) 
e past continuous (= past imperfective or past I/1 in some grammars) 


¢ past aorist (= past perfective or past II/2 in some grammars) 


These four base types are described and exemplified below in Section 8.2.6. 

Pashto verbs are a closed class. As is common in the South Asian linguistic area, 
new verbs enter the language via light verb constructions of the form Noun/Adjective 
+ Verb. As will be described below, some of these light verb constructions have become 
partly lexicalized. (see Section 8.2.4.4 and Section 11.2.3.1). 

There are also several functions or modalities encoded periphrastically, with the 
use of particles or auxiliary verbs. These include negation, a passive-like construction, 
expression of future events, and expressions of ability. 


8.1.2 Classifying verbs 


Based on its morphological and syntactic behavior, a Pashto verb can be classified in 
three ways, according to 


1. how it forms the aorist (i.e., conjugation class; see Section 8.2.5) 


2. whether it has stem allomorphy (i.e., stem class-class—weak or strong; see Sec- 
tion 8.2.6) 


3. whether the stem is simplex or complex (i.e., morphological structure; see Sec- 
tion 8.2.4)! 


1 The standard descriptions of Pashto verbs set out by Shafeev (1964), Tegey & Robson (1996), and 
Pashtoon (2009) refer to derivative verbs. We use the broader term complex verb, because in our 
description, this group also includes verbs with separable prefixes; what they call derivative verbs 
are a subset of what we call complex verbs. 
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Previous descriptions of Pashto do not clearly distinguish among the above verb group- 
ings, but a thorough analysis of Pashto verbs requires that we take all three into ac- 
count.? Conjugation class and stem class membership both reflect morphological be- 
havior; and whether a verb is simplex or complex—and if complex, what type of com- 
plex verb it is—determines its syntactic behavior. We follow Tegey & Robson (1996) 
(as well as grammatical tradition) in focusing primarily on conjugation class as a way 
of classifying verbs, but also make reference to stem allomorphy and morphological 
structure where relevant. 

The following sections of the grammar describe the parts of the various Pashto 
verbal constructions and how these constructions are formed, the three ways of cate- 
gorizing Pashto verbs, paradigms of inflected verbs, and some aspects of verbal usage. 


8.2 Verb components 


This section describes the structure of Pashto verbs and all the building blocks for 
forming Pashto verb constructions. 


8.2.1 Structure of the verb 


Pashto verbs are largely agglutinative,* as can be seen in Table 8.1 and Table 8.2, which 
illustrate Pashto verb structure for weak and strong verbs respectively. The difference 
between weak and strong verbs lies in whether they exhibit stem allomorphy (Section 
8.2.6). These tables cover both inflectional and derivational morphology. Parentheses 
around column heads indicate that morphemes in that column may or may not appear 
on a given verb construction; the only component that is part of every construction is 
the stem. However, no verb form can consist of only a stem; every verb also has to have 
at least one suffix from among suffixes 1, 2, or 3. 


2 Although they are not explicit about it, Tegey & Robson (1996) classify verbs into three groups, 
according to a combination of our (1) and (3)—aorist formation (- /wa-/ prefixation versus stress 
shift) plus one element of morphological structure (prefixed versus denominal verbs). Penzl (1955) 
and Heston (1992) arrive at their five-way classification of verbs using our (2) and (3)—allomorphy 
and morphological structure. The analysis of Grjunberg (1987: 111-193) is the most detailed: his 
carefully thought-out system incorporates all three of the above criteria, as well as one we do not 
take into account (the... /-6g-/ and_1. /-ed/ tense markers of intransitive first conjugation verbs) 
but differs from ours in a number of ways, chiefly in that he gives primacy to morphological structure 
of the stem rather than to conjugation class. 

3 With complications introduced by morphologically complex verbs such as denominal verbs. 
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Verb stem shapes and examples are given in Table 8.3. Note that Pashto verb stems 
cannot be vowel-final. 


Stem shape Examples 

Stem Infinitive 
C Sk JAS kedal ‘to become’ 
cc ib tl bb tlal ‘to go’ 
CVC p tar Jj taral ‘to tie’ 
VC 24) ud Jos! udal ‘to weave, knit’ 
Vcc coy! ist bey! istal ‘to pull (out)’ 
VCVC >see) ixod J> say! ixodal ‘to put’ 
cVvcc Cue g& yust b+» 5 yustal to ‘want’ 
CCVC Je9)> drum Jee 9) drumedal ‘to march’ 
CCVCC Cease nyast bess nyastal ‘to wrap up’ 
CVCVC gaily raniw J sil) raniwél ‘to buy (up)’ 
CVCVCC bs. peZand J-jz pezandal ‘to know’ 
vVcvcc cag) awuxt aed a ‘to overturn, 
VCCVC jl alwut bs) alwutal ‘to fly’ 


Table 8.3: Stem shapes 


Note in Table 8.1 and Table 8.2 that the suffixes for past and infinitive are identical. 
The infinitive (Section 8.2.3) is the citation form of the verb. 
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Under some conditions, some Pashto verbs are separable into two parts: certain 
particles may occur between the prefixed components (of Column 1 in Table 8.1 and 
Table 8.2) and the rest of the verb; that is, the stem and any suffixes (see Section 11.2.3.2). 
Certain instances of this phenomenon are the reason for the claim that Pashto is one of 
the few languages that has endoclisis (Kaisse 1981; Kopris & Davis 2005; Kopris 2009; 
David 2011). The derivational prefixes mentioned in column 1 of Table 8.1 and Table 
8.2 can be seen in Table 8.8 and Table 8.9. 


8.2.2 Personal suffixes 


The suffixes in Table 8.4 are those that reflect the categories of person, number, and 
gender (PNG suffixes). PNG suffixes are not inherently stressed, but can carry stress in 
the past tense, as described below. 

PNG suffixes can be attached to the bases described in Section 8.2.6 to form finite 
verbs, with some exceptions to be described below. With the exception of the irregular 
verb to be, PNG suffixes differ between the tenses only in the third person, as the past 
tense third person suffixes encode gender and person, while present tense ones do not, 
as can be seen in Table 8.4 through Table 8.6. Note also that despite the orthographic 
similarity of the past singular suffixes for masculine and feminine forms ( 4), the real- 
izations differ, the masculine being /a/ and the feminine being /a/. Table 8.4 through 
Table 8.6 give the personal suffixes for verbs in General Pashto, Waziri, and Dzadrani. 

The first person singular suffix 4. /-ama/ is heard most often in poetry, where 
meter determines which whether the monosyllabic or bisyllabic allomorph is used, but 
it is not uncommon in spoken General Pashto. 

Notes on Table 8.5 and Table 8.6: 


1. The Waziri and Dzadrani first person singular suffixes /-am/ and /-ama/ are in 
free variation. They occur in both poetic and non-poetic contexts, in contrast 
with GP dialects, where the suffix /-ama/ occurs more often in poetry. As in 
GP, meter determines which form is used in the poetic contexts, but Septfonds 
(1994: 81) speculates that even in non-poetic speech, “the melody of discourse” 
can play a role in which form is used. 


2. Lorimer (1902: 18ff.) reports the Waziri second person plural suffix as /-ay/ (/-ai/ 
in his Romanization), but it does not occur in any of our field data. This discrep- 
ancy could be due to the vowel /a/ having changed to /a/ over the past hundred 
years or to Lorimer’s transcription methods, which predate phonological the- 
Ory. 


3. The third person present suffix /-o/, while heard frequently in both Waziri and 
Dzadrani, only occurs on one verb, the root /k-/ of the verbalizer /kawél/ ‘to 
make; to do.’ It is frequent because /kawél/ forms part of so many third conju- 
gation verbs. 
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Singular Plural 
1st - SS 
-am -U 
Ae 
-am(a) sw 
2nd present we & 
-e -ay 
cowl 
-ast (verb bases 
ending in c¢ ysw) 
2nd past és 
“oy 
cowl 
-ast sw 
3rd zs 
present e 
-i 
F 
3rd past 
M a a 
-3 -3 
& oe 
“oy sw 
- 
-O NE 
Dx 
F a es 
-a -e 


Table 8.4: GP verbs: personal suffixes 


Verb components 


Table 8.5: Waziri verbs: personal suffixes 


Singular Plural 
1st -a -i 
-am(a) 
2nd -e -ay 
(-ay) 
3rd : 
M -i 
present 
-0 
F 
3rd past 
M -3 -al 
4) 
F -(alja -(ale 
Singular Plural 
1st -am(a) -i 
2nd -e -ay 
-Oy 
3rd F 
M -i 
present 
-0 
F 
3rd past 
: M -@ -a(I) 
-3 
-ay 
F -(alja -(ale 


Table 8.6: Dzadrani verbs: personal suffixes 
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4. The third person past masculine suffix /-ay/ of Dzadrani only occurs on a few 
verbs: for example, certain second conjugation verbs containing the roots /tlal/ 
‘to go’ and /¢wal/ ‘to place’. 


5. Asin General Pashto, the third person suffixes encode tense. 


8.2.3 The infinitive 


The infinitive in Pashto is the citation form of the verb and formally equivalent to the 
verb’s past continuous base (see Section 8.2.6), with_L /-dl-/.4 It can be used as a noun 
and takes masculine plural agreement on the verb. 

Formation: past continuous stem +_L /-d1-/ 

The stress is always on the final syllable. Examples of infinitives from all three 
conjugation classes are in Table 8.7. 


4 Some grammars, such as Tegey & Robson (1996), use the present continuous base as the citation 
form, arguing that because of stem allomorphy, the present base is not always obvious. However, we 
use the infinitive, both because it is traditional Pashto grammatical practice, and because this is the 
form used as headword in dictionaries. 


Conjugation 


First 


Second 


Third Contracted 


Uncontracted 


Table 8.7: Infinitives 


Past continuous stem 


-19> Xwar- ‘eat’ 

> dar-éd- ‘stop’ 
ASS gard-éd- ‘walk’ 
-3-| aCaw- ‘pour, throw’ 
93 nana-wat- ‘enter’ 


a ra-tl- ‘come’ 


4ol;] azad-éd- ‘go free’ 
9) azad-aw- ‘set free’ 


xayista k-ed- 
‘become pretty’ 
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Infinitive 


Jy3 xwaral ‘to eat’ 

J+4)2 daredal ‘to stop’ 
JAE S gardzedal ‘to walk’ 
Js! aéawél ‘to pour, to 
throw’ 

35 nanawatil ‘to enter’ 
bbl, ratlal ‘to come’ 
J:21;) azadedal ‘to go free’ 


J s2\;1 azadawal ‘to set free’ 


xayista kedal 
‘to become pretty’ 
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8.2.4 Simplex and complex verbs 


8.2.4.1 Overview 
Pashto verbs may be either simplex or complex.’ The chief difference between simplex 
and complex verbs is a morphosyntactic one: unlike simplex verbs, complex verbs are 
separable; that is, under some conditions, they resolve into two parts, with certain 
restricted classes of words intervening between them (see Section 11.2.3.2). 

Simplex verbs are all those verbs whose base consists of a single morpheme, such 
as: 

*» /wahal/ ‘to hit’, with base oy /wah-/+ infinitive suffix J- /-dl/; 

while complex verbs have a base with two morphemes (or what were once two 
morphemes). There are three kinds: 


¢ a-initial verbs (Section 8.2.4.2) 
-sz) /astawal/ ‘to send’ 
(not synchronically bi-morphemic, but probably < Proto-Iranian *a-staH- ; Cheung 
2007) 
e prefixed verbs (Section 8.2.4.3) 
Jal) /ra-wrsl/ ‘to bring here/to me’ 
=, /ra-/ there, to me’ + (J 9 /wral/ ‘to carry’ 


e denominal verbs (Section 8.2.4.4) 
J 21;) /azad-awél/ ‘to set free’ 
= >\;| /azad/ ‘free’ + JS /(k)awél/ ‘to make; to do’ 


These three groups correspond closely—but not entirely—to the three conjugation 
classes (Section 8.2.5): prefixed verbs comprise the second conjugation, and denom- 
inal verbs the third. The only difference is that a-initial verbs form only a small part 
of the first conjugation; the greater part of it consists of simplex verbs. This crucial 
difference illustrates why it is important to recognize this second way of classifying 
verbs: Pashto verbs may cluster in one way based on their inflectional behavior, but 
in another way based on their morphosyntactic behavior. All three types of complex 
verb will be discussed in the following sections. 


8.2.4.2 a-initial verbs 
Most verbs that begin with /a/ fall into the class of complex verbs known as a-initial 
verbs. There are only about a dozen or so members of this class; it does not include 


5 Note that simplex is used to mean the opposite of complex; this distinction is not to be confused 
with the distinction between simple and compound verb constructions (Section 8.3 and Section 8.4). 
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denominal verbs (Section 8.2.4.4) whose complement happens to have an initial /a/, 
and there are a few other verbs that, although they have initial /a/, nevertheless do 
not fall into this special class; for example, (} |5i! /anawsl/ ‘to gather’. 

We consider these a-initial verbs complex because their syntactic behavior resem- 
bles that of prefixed verbs: the initial /a/ can separate from the rest of the verb as 
though it were a prefix, even though /a/ is not a morpheme in the usual sense of the 
word, since it is not meaningful by itself.° These verbs are also unusual, in that—unlike 
most other Pashto verbs—their stress is variable in the continuous aspect: it can be ei- 
ther initial or non-initial. Most verbs cannot have initial stress in continuous forms. 

While morphosyntactically similar to prefixed verbs, a-initial verbs differ in that 
they take the prefix - 9 /wa-/ for aorist forms, as can be seen in what we believe to be a 
comprehensive list of a-initial verbs, presented in Table 8.14 as part of our discussion of 
the first conjugation. This inflectional feature places them in the morphological class 
of first conjugation (Section 8.2.5.2), which otherwise comprises only simplex verbs. 

The following sentences illustrate the separability of a-initial verbs; they can sep- 
arate either when the initial /a/ is optionally stressed in the continuous or in the aorist 
aspect, where initial stress is obligatory. In each instance this separation occurs only 
in the presence of certain clitics or the negative morphemes (Section 11.2.3.2). 

With initial stress, separated:” 


(8.1) Cones ea \ 
O-a me xist-al-a 
CONT-buy 1SG.WK_ buy.PST-PST-3PL.M 
‘I was buying them.’ 

versus non-initial stress, not separated: 

(8.2). gs Aleem | 
O-axist-al-a me 
CONT-buy.PST-PST-3PL.M 1SG.WK 


‘I was buying them.’ 
In the aorist: 


(8.3) pa Ss \4 


w-a me xist-al 
AOR-buy 1SG.WK_ buy.PST-PST.3PL.M 
‘I bought them.’ 


6 Most likely the initial /a/ was once a prefix historically, and for this reason it still behaves like one 
(David, 2011). 
7 Examples taken from Kopris (2009). 
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As mentioned earlier, this separating behavior of a-initial verbs has led some lin- 
guists to assert that Pashto is among a handful of languages in the world that undergo 
endoclisis. (See Kaisse 1981, Kopris & Davis 2005, Kopris 2009, and David 2011 for at- 
tempts to account for it, both synchronically and diachronically.) 


8.2.4.3 Prefixed verbs 

Prefixed verbs, called doubly irregular verbs by Tegey & Robson (1996: 114), coincide 
with our second conjugation (Section 8.2.5.4). They take the form of a derivational pre- 
fix plus a verb base, although in a few instances, either the first or the second of these 
does not appear in any other context in the language. However, as with the a-initial 
verbs, because these pseudo-prefixed verbs behave like other prefixed verbs, we have 
chosen, with Tegey & Robson (1996) and Grjunberg (1987), to group them all under the 
same category. The derivational prefixes are shown in Table 8.8 and Table 8.9. 

The prefixes | |, /ra-/,-)> /dar-/, and -, 4 /war-/ of Table 8.8 correspond histori- 
cally and semantically to the oblique pronominal clitics and directional verbal clitics 
described in Section 7.4, hence we class them all as what we call deictoids. However, 
as elements of complex verbs, their role is not pronominal, and we therefore refer to 
them in this context as deictic prefixes. They occur with only four verb stems (see Sec- 
tion 7.4.3) and frequently incorporate meanings of to me/to him, here/there, etc., into 
the verb of which they are a part. 

In the Dzadrani forms, the first person deictic prefix is reduced to /r/ in the contin- 
uous aspect (i.e., when it is unstressed) and appears in its full form, /ro/, in the aorist 
(when it is stressed). Past aorist forms of /der-tldl/ ‘to go there/to yow’ and /wer-tldl/ 
‘to go there/to him/her/it/them’ have an epenthetic a between the prefix and the stem 
in Dzadrani; for example, /déra-ylam(a)/ ‘I joined you’. 


Person GP prefix Waziri prefix Dzadrani Gloss 
prefix 

1 ly ra- ra- r(o)- ‘here; to me' 
‘there; 

2 -)> dar-, dar- dar- der- ae iS 
you 
‘there 

3 -)§ War-, war- war- wer- (yonder); to 


him/her/it/them' 


Table 8.8: Deictic verb prefixes 
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Although the prefixes in Table 8.9 exist in the same position class as the deictic 
prefixes, and are subject to the same rules of stress movement to encode aorist aspect, 
as well as to separation from the rest of the verb by negative morphemes and second 
position clitics, they do not necessarily have meanings that are synchronically separa- 
ble from the verbal lexeme of which they are a part. The glosses given should therefore 
be thought of as the glosses of their etymons, not as synchronic glosses. 


Prefix Gloss of etymon 
ae kxe- ‘in; on! 

kSi- w 

ees. kxi- w 

as ke-= 

-S ki-w 

~5 nana- ‘into’ 

8 pori- ‘across; over; on' 
lg pra- 

2 pre- ‘off; away’ 

-y5 ter- ‘past 


Table 8.9: Non-productive verb prefixes 


Some examples of prefixed verbs can be seen in Table 8.10 in their infinitival forms 
(see Section 8.2.3), and in the sentences 8.4 and 8.5. In sentence 8.4 the prefix is sepa- 
rated from the verb stem by a second position clitic. 


(8.4) 08 as ys 


wor ye _ kr-a 
give... 3.WK_ ...give.AOR-IMP.SG 


‘Give it to her/him/them.’ «sw 
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Prefix Verb Prefixed verb 

|) ra- ‘here’ bb tlal ‘to go’ bbl, ratlal ‘to come’ 

43 nana- ‘into’ as) watol ‘to leave, depart’ n° 33 nanawatol ‘to enter’ 
<5 kxe- ‘in; on’ tig watsl ‘to leave, depart’ been kxewatsl ‘to fall or 


drop into; to slip or slide’ 


Table 8.10: Examples of prefixed verbs 


(8.5) oli 3 Gb as Anw 9) 9 0} 


Za wrusta la ta nanawat-al-am 
1SG.STR.DIR after from 2SG.STR.OBL AOR\enter-PST-1SG 


‘Tentered after you.’ 


8.2.4.4 Denominal verb constructions 

Denominal verbs are light verb constructions® of the form Noun/ Adjective + Verb, where 
the verb is either oes: /kedal/ ‘to become’ (to form intransitives) or ,) 9S /kawal/ ‘to 
make; to do’ (to form transitives). We refer to the adjective or noun as the complement 
and to the verb as the verbalizer. As a light verb, denominal verb encodes a single 
event, deriving its semantics from the complement, while the verbalizer carries cat- 
egories such as PNG, tense, and so on.? (See Section 11.2.3.1 for more on light verb 
constructions in Pashto.) 

There are two versions of this construction; the difference between them has to do 
with the degree to which the verb fuses phonologically with its noun or adjective com- 
plement in the continuous aspect. We can therefore speak of contracted and uncon- 
tracted denominal verb constructions. In the uncontracted one, the verbal construc- 
tion is always a two-word phrase, with the verb occurring in its full form as a separate 
word from the substantive that gives the overall construction its meaning. 


8 These forms are variously referred to in other grammars of Pashto as derivative, compound, 
complex, or denominative verbs. 

9 Most other Pashto grammars use the term auxiliary, but see Butt (2003) for a clear differentiation 
between light verbs and auxiliary verbs. 
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In a contracted denominal verb, the k is deleted in continuous forms, leaving the 
verb in a shortened form: ete /-eddl/ (intransitive), or }5- /-awal/ (transitive). In writ- 
ten Pashto, contracted verbal constructions are represented as single words. Generally 
speaking, this contraction only occurs when the complement is a consonant-final ad- 
jective. If the first element is a vowel-final adjective or if it is a noun of any sort, the ver- 
bal construction usually does not contract, but remains two separate words through- 
out the paradigm. However, there are a few contracted verb forms with nouns as the 
first element; for example: 


e J Foe |) /rangawel/ ‘to paint’ (from the noun SS |) /rang/ ‘paint, color’) 


e J glue /hisabawal/ ‘to account, calculate’ (from the noun SL.> /hisab/ ‘calcu- 
lation, count’) 


Note that both these nouns are consonant-final, while the majority of Pashto nouns 
are vowel-final. It therefore appears that /k/-deletion reflects a tendency against the se- 
quence /Ck/, since it applies to C-final adjectives and some C-final nouns, but this is a 
tendency only. 

Among denominal verbs with adjective complements, both the contracted and the 
uncontracted constructions behave like single words: 


e Continuous forms do not allow other words—such as negatives or weak pronouns— 
between the adjective and verbalizer. 


e Adjective complements are uninflected in the continuous aspect (whereas adjective 
complements in the aorist aspect, and all noun complements—in both aorist and 
continuous—may inflect for case). This is described and exemplified in Section 6.7. 


So we see a spectrum of behavior among third conjugation verbs, from word-like, 
or lexicalized, to phrase-like, as summed up in Table 8.11. The forms with a consonant- 
final adjective complement (column 2) are the most lexicalized, because the adjectival 
and verbal components of the construction together behave as one word, while those 
with a vowel-final noun complement (column 4), as well as all aorist forms (column 5), 
are the least so. 

The small number of contracted verb forms that have noun complements fall in be- 
tween the contracted adjectival and the uncontracted nominal third conjugation verbs 
in their morphological and syntactic behavior: 


e Unlike uncontracted denominal verbs with noun complements, they allow a sepa- 
rate direct object. 


e Also unlike uncontracted denominal verbs with noun complements, when negated 
they must be preceded by the negative marker; it cannot occur between the comple- 
ment and verb. 
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e However, like uncontracted denominal verbs with noun complements, they can take 
morphological material on the end of the complement; however, it is optional. 


The situation is complex and suggests that what we are seeing is a change in progress. 
The contracted denominal verbs contradict the claim by Butt & Lahiri (2002) and Butt 
(2003) about light verbs and grammaticalization; namely, that light verbs do not “en- 
ter the grammaticalization cline,” at all, but rather remain “form-identical to a main 
verb.” These Pashto forms instead provide additional evidence for the argument in 
Bowern (2008) that complex predicates “aren’t necessarily stable” but can in fact lenite 
phonologically and are subject to reanalysis. David & Goodman (2012) discusses these 
points at length. 

With all types of denominal verbs, this contracted/uncontracted distinction only 
holds in the continuous aspect: among aorist forms, all third conjugation verbs are 
fully separate from their noun or adjective complement. 

Adjective complements that inflect for case usually do so as Class I adjectives, un- 
less they end in /ay/; for example, the adjective complement ¢¢ Fame /staray/ ‘tired’ in 
J 9S US gw /staray kawél/ ‘to tire, exhaust’, which behaves like a Class III adjective. 
In denominal verbs formed from adjectives, the adjective agrees with the undergoer 
of the action, if there is one, and with the subject if there is none, in both present and 
past tenses.Table 8.11 summarizes the morphosyntactic behavior of the different types 
of denominal verbs. 


CONTINUOUS AORIST 
C-final V-final 
tiie ae Noun 
adjective adjective 
complement 
complement complement 
Verb in full N Y Y Y 
form? 
Intervening 
lexical N N Y Y 
material 
permitted? 
Inflected 
complement Y 7 Y bs 
permitted? 


Table 8.11: Behavior of denominal verbs 
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Table 8.12 gives some examples of denominal verbs. The one in the first row is un- 
contracted; those in the second and third rows are contracted. Contracted transitive 
denominals (those in (| }5- /-awal/—column 3) formally resemble historical causatives 
(Section 8.2.7); however, there are two differences: causatives have a verb stem, rather 
than a noun or adjective, as their first element, and, unlike transitive denominals, 
causatives form aorists according to first conjugation rules, with a-, /wa-/ prefix (Sec- 
tion 8.2.5.1). But in the continuous aspect, transitive contracted denominals do con- 
jugate identically with causatives. Likewise, intransitive contracted denominal verbs 
(those in Cele /-edal/ ‘to become’—column 2) conjugate identically with intransitive 
first conjugation verbs (Section 8.2.5.2). 


Substantive base Verb (intransitive) Verb (transitive) 


azul» xayista ‘pretty’ JAS auwle xayista keddl 5S suewls xayista kawal 


‘to become pretty’ ‘to make pretty, to beautify’ 
sf tcagsd free? J2\;| azadedal ‘to go J s2\;| azadawil ‘to set free’ 
4 free’ 
jes} Zobal ‘wound’ J+ 9} Zobledal ‘to be Jb} Zoblawél ‘to injure’ 
: injured’ 


Table 8.12: Examples of denominal verbs 


8.2.5 Conjugation classes 


8.2.5.1 Overview of conjugation classes 
Pashto verbs can be classified into three conjugation classes according to how they 
inflect for the aorist aspect. For General Pashto as well as the Middle dialects, first con- 
jugation verbs form the aorist through the addition of the prefix - 9 /wa-/, second con- 
jugation verbs through stress shift to the first syllable, and third conjugation verbs— 
denominal constructions all—through stress shift to the complement, plus use of the 
irregular aorist form of the verbalizer. In Dzadrani, there is a phonologically condi- 
tioned rule that changes /wa-/ to /6-/ when followed by a bilabial consonant, as in: 

/6-be-gardzi/ ‘we will walk’ 

Most first conjugation verbs are simplex, but a few—the a-initial verbs—are com- 
plex, while all second and third conjugation verbs are complex (Section 8.2.4). 

Before describing these classes in detail, an explanation is called for as to why 
we use the term aorist rather than the more common perfective. Most descriptions of 
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Pashto recognize an aspectual dichotomy reflected in both the morphology and the 
semantics of Pashto verbs. The usual terms in those descriptions for the two categories 
are imperfective and perfective; however, we are not the first to have misgivings over 
the aptness of those words. Penzl (1955) and Heston (1992) both substitute the Roman 
numerals J and II respectively, and Septfonds (1994) uses the numerals 1 and 2, but 
we reject their terminology as liable to confusion and not descriptive enough. We have 
instead decided on the terms continuous and aorist. The reason for using continuous 
is probably clear enough: both imperfective and continuous suggest the verb’s action 
is unfinished or ongoing. 

As for our term for the aspect contrasting with continuous, one possible substitute 
for perfective might have been non-continuous, but our use of the term aorist follows 
the twentieth-century Pashto grammarian Khan (2002)’s usage as cited by Penzl (1951). 
Aorist, from a Greek word meaning without boundaries or indeterminate, comes, appro- 
priately, from the Indo-European grammatical tradition and refers to a simple event, 
without reference to internal structure; that is, without specifying whether it was com- 
pleted, is continuing, etc. 

We have decided the following facts justify a change in terminology: 


1. Use of the terms imperfective and perfective could lead, as it often does in other 
linguistic descriptions, to confusion with the different term perfect, which most 
descriptions of Pashto, including our own, use for another verbal category. 


2. Inaddition to following Khan (2002)’s terminology, aorist is also a better gloss of 
traditional Pashto grammarians’ Pashto terms for this category, Glee /mutlaq/ 
Or 5 >=» /mujarad/ as they are reported in Penzl (1951). 


3. We believe aorist, with its sense of indeterminate, is a more accurate term for 
the Pashto verbal category under discussion than perfective, which connotes 
completion. 


8.2.5.2 First conjugation class in General Pashto 
Aorist formation: add stressed prefix_, /w3-/; subsequent syllables are unstressed 
General Pashto first conjugation verbs consist of all simplex verbs, plus the a- 
initial verbs (see Section 8.2.4.2). They can be recognized by their aorist forms, which 
begin with the prefix_, /wa-/, which carries an inherent stress, as shown in Table 8.13. 
In a-initial verbs, the aorist prefix -, /wa-/ coalesces with the /a/ to form a prefix -| 9 
/wa-/, as in Table 8.14. Most, but not all, first conjugation verbs with initial /a/ are 
of this type. Note that denominal verbs beginning with /a/ do not belong to the first 
conjugation (see Section 8.2.4.4). 
The verbs JS /kedal/ ‘to become’ and JS /kawél/ ‘to make; to do’ have two 
sets of aorist forms. As independent verbs, they belong to the first conjugation, because 
they form the aorist with the prefix_, /ws-/, as can be seen in their General Pashto 


Verb 


Sar) legal ‘to send’ 

bee petal ‘to wind, to twist’ 
J+uwS gadedal ‘to dance’ 
tL balal ‘to consider’ 

J25 xodal ‘to show’ 

LS” katl ‘to see’ 


JAS kedal ‘to become’ 


(Present) stem 


- leg- 
zz pec- 
-sS gad- 
J: bol- 
a Xay- 
ae 


a S 


gor- 
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Aorist base 


aay) woleg- 
=z 49 wapec- 
ayvS 5 wigadég- 
59 wabol- 
=» 9 WOxay- 

-)55 9 wogor- 


4 was- 


JS kawél ‘to make; to do’ x Ss k(n)- x Ss wak(n- 


Table 8.13: GP first conjugation verbs: present tense stems and aorist bases 


forms in the last two rows of Table 8.13 and, for example, in the sentence !> LL 0; 
e iD. 4 /za bayad da wdk(r)em/ ‘I must do this’. However, when acting as verbalizers in 
denominal verbs (see Section 8.2.8), they form the aorist irregularly, as discussed in 
Section 8.2.8.2 and Section 8.2.8.3. 
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Verb 


Js! aéawal ‘to pour, to throw’ 

pen | axistal ‘to buy, take, seize’ 

4) aratal ‘to break wind’ 

J-4 9)! arwedal ‘to hear’ 

J! arawal ‘to move, turn over’ 

bj) azmeyél ‘to test’ 

J sil astawal ‘to send’ 

e+! axxal ‘to knead’ 

jb 91 ayustal ‘to put on (clothing)’ 
bis) alwutal ‘to fly’ 

Jail alwuzawél ‘to make fly, blow up’ 
ck 33! alwoyél ‘to burn’ 

Jil anawial ‘to compel (someone), to pacify’ 


b+» 3! awuxtal ‘to overturn, climb over’ 


Present 
continuous base 


-3-| ataw- 

t+ axl- 

s)\ arat- 

An) 3! awr(eg)- 
-3)) araw- 

<j] azmey- 
-sliv| astaw- 
al axg- 

Ui s&| aywand- 
-j5)| alwaz- 
-935)) alwuz-aw- 
=45)) alwoy- 
-34) anaw- 


- 9) awr- 


Table 8.14: GP a-initial verbs (first conjugation): aorist bases 


Past aorist base 


-\9 wacaw- 


~ Can |y waxist- 
iy) warat- 

Ll 4)19 warwed- 
-3)))9 waraw- 

— jly wazmey- 
-sliwl wastaw- 
—2o| 9 WAXx- 

=» 3&\y wayust- 
s)ly walwut- 
-9j5)l9 walwuzaw- 
aaslly walwoy- 
-slly wanaw- 


=» 9)9 wawuxt- 
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8.2.5.3 First conjugation class in Middle dialects 

The morphology of the first conjugation verbs in the Middle dialects is similar to that 
of first conjugation verbs in the General Pashto dialects, with a few exceptions. These 
are noted below. 

The Waziri and Dzadrani counterparts of the so-called a-initial verbs differ from 
those of General Pashto. While it is clear that both dialects do have verbs that corre- 
spond to the a-initial verbs of the General Pashto dialects, our data are sparse, so we 
cannot offer a full description, nor can we supply a full list of corresponding forms. 
What we are able to say is that the initial syllables in the forms we do have differ from 
General Pashto forms. We find four initial syllables among these verbs: /a/, /a/, /o/, 
and /wo/. The latter comes from Lorimer and with two exceptions ( /woxestdl/ ‘to 
take; to buy’ and /woyestdl/ ‘to put on (clothing)’), appears to be due to his misinter- 
preting some aorist forms as continuous, thus leading to the aorist prefix /wa-/ being 
taken as part of the verb stem. The two verbs whose citation forms begin with /wo/ are 
perhaps examples of metaphony (/a/ ~ /o/) plus typical Waziri insertion of a /w/ glide 
before an initial /o/. 

The forms for which we have data are in Table 8.15 and Table 8.16. In one instance 
—Waziri ‘to hear’—we provide forms from the Miran Shah dialect (MIR) of northern 
Waziri and the Wana dialect (WAA) of southern Waziri, as reported by Hallberg. Other 
than those, the Waziri forms are from Lorimer (1902) and/or our native speaker, and 
the Dzadrani forms are from Septfonds (1994). A dash in the cell indicates that we do 
not have an attested form. 
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Verb Present continuous base Past aorist base 
acawéal ‘to throw’ acaw- wotaw- 
woxestal ‘to take; to buy’ wax(a)l- woxest- 
arwedal ‘to hear’ arwed- worwed- 
owred- mr 
warwed- waa 
arawal ‘to overturn wovr- wurew- 
(intrans)’ 
owar- woraw- 
wiwesst- 
arawal ‘to overturn (trans)’ araw- wu-araw- 
woraw- woraw- 
woyestal ‘to put on woyund- woyest- 
(clothing)’ 


Table 8.15: Waziri verbs: forms corresponding to GP a-initial verbs 


Verb Present continuous base Past aorist base 
Cawal ‘to throw’ -—— o-Cow- 

wa-Cow- 

wa-Caw- 
(o)xostdl ‘to take, catch’ (0)x(wa)I- 6xwast- 
(o)r(w)edil ‘to hear’ (o)r(w)- orwed- 
(a)rawil ‘to reverse, araw- wu-araw- 
overturn (trans)’ 

woraw- 
(o)ywastdl ‘to dress’ (o)ywand- (6)ywest- 
(o)waxtal ‘to cross, go to’ (o)war- 6waxt- 


Table 8.16: Dzadrani verbs: forms corresponding to GP a-initial verbs 
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8.2.5.4 Second conjugation 
Aorist formation: shift stress to prefix 

Second conjugation verbs in Pashto are complex verbs (Section 8.2.4); they are 
all of the form prefix + stem, although not all of those so-called prefixes have a rec- 
ognizable meaning. We call them all prefixes because they all behave the same way 
morphosyntactically: they undergo stress shift to form the aorist, and they can be sep- 
arated from the stem by a second-position clitic or the negative morpheme (Section 
1152 3,22). 

Although the forms may differ, second conjugation verbs in the Middle dialects 
behave similarly to those of the GP dialects. 

Pashto second conjugation verbs form the aorist by shifting the stress to their pre- 
fix, as in Table 8.17. If the prefix has more than one syllable, the stress goes on the first 
syllable. 


Verb Stem Present aorist base 
bs (S58 pore-wahal ‘to push’ 29 (Sx pore-wah Ax Ss 
pore-wah- 
eee y pre-mindzal ‘to axa’, Fey 2 pré- 
wash’ pre-mindz mindz- 
Aa. dar-kawal ‘to give to PY dar-kr 5 dar-kr- 
v) d d 
you’ 


Table 8.17: Second conjugation verbs: aorist bases (present tense) 


There are two kinds of prefixed verbs: those formed with one of the three deictic 
prefixes (see Section 7.4) |, /ra/ ‘here; to me’, )> /dar/ ‘there; to you’, and _,4 /wat/ 
‘there; to him/her/them’, and those with other types of prefixes. They are sometimes 
written as one word and sometimes as two. 


10 We differ from both Penzl (1955) and Heston (1992) in not grouping JAS /kedal/ ‘to become’ 
and JS /kawal/ ‘to make; to do’ with the prefixed verbs under one conjugation class. Our reason is 
that they do not fit our criteria: when they occur as independent verbs (see Section 8.2.5.2), their 
aorist formation puts them with first conjugation verbs; when they occur as verbalizers (see Section 
8.2.8), they do not fit into any conjugation class because they form the aorist irregularly. 
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8.2.5.5 Third conjugation 

8.2.5.5.1 Forming the aorist in third conjugation verbs 

Aorist formation: shift stress from verb to complement and use irregular aorist 
forms of JS /kawél/ or JS /kedsl/ 

(All forms are uncontracted in the aorist aspect.) 

Third conjugation verbs are the most common and the most complicated of Pashto 
verb types. They consist of the majority of denominal verbs (Section 8.2.4.4)—all of 
those with adjective complements and most of those with noun complements. Among 
the denominal verbs whose complement is a noun, however, there are some that are 
less lexicalized and form the aorist with -» /wa-/; they therefore belong to the first 
conjugation. 

Third conjugation verbs form the aorist by: 


e shifting stress from the second element (the verbalizer) to the first element (the noun 
or adjective complement), according to the lexical stress of that complement 


¢ using the irregular aorist forms of the verbalizer (rather than the forms with- - /wa-/) 


Although many third conjugation verbs are contracted in the continuous aspect, in 
aorist constructions, the complement is always separate from the verbalizer. (See Sec- 
tion 8.2.8.2 and Section 8.2.8.3 for these aorist forms.) The forms in Table 8.18 illustrate 
some separated aorist forms of contracted denominal verbs. 
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Noun or Intransitive Transitive verb Present aorist Present aorist 
adjective verb (intrans.) (trans.) 
yer jor‘whole’ — Jay yy> J935> yor jors- -S ye j6r 
jor-edal ‘to be jor-awél ‘to k()- 
made/built’ build’ 
High palwand — Jul Joh gh > By -§ Hh 
‘fat? palwand-edal palwand-awal palwand 5- palwand k(r)- 
‘to become fat’ ‘to fatten’ 
2,5 tawd J>53 J 9233 + 235 tawd5- = S335 tawd 
‘warm’ tawd-edil ‘to tawd-awil ‘to k()- 
become warm’ make warm’ 
ile| ihsas Je Lno| J gr leno| oe i lee| a8: i lee| 
‘feeling, ihsas-edal ‘to ihsas-awél ‘to ihsas 5- ihsas k(r)- 
sensation’ be felt, be feel, to sense’ 
experienced’ 
a vurap Jez ye 23% oe ee oe 5 Sie 
‘mouthful, yurap-edal ‘to yurap-awél ‘to yurap 5- yurap k(n)- 
drink’ be swallowed, swallow, to 
gulped down’ drink in gulps’ 
cw payl Sable J phy — fy paylS- = Sy payl 
‘beginning’ payl-edal ‘to payl-awél ‘to k()- 
be begun’ begin’ 


Table 8.18: Contracted third conjugation verbs: aorist stems (present tense) 
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8.2.5.5.2  Aspecial case of third conjugation verbs: infinitive/past participle + aus 
/kedal/ 

Sometimes the complement of a third conjugation verb with ues: /keddl/ is an in- 

finitive or a past participle. This construction is often referred to by other grammars 

of Pashto as the Pashto passive, because it is best translated with an English passive 

construction: 


e ao 3 /wahal/ ‘to beat, strike’ 


JAS be9 /wahal kedal/ ‘to be beaten’ 
JAS (bes /wahilay keddl/ ‘to be beaten’ 


© |S) /likél/ ‘to write’ 
JAS XJ /likdl kedl/ ‘to be written’ 
JAS (ISS /likélay keddl/ ‘to be written’ 


e Jud /liddl/ ‘to see’ 
JS JJ /lidd] keddl/ ‘to be seen’ 
JAS (Ju) /liddlay keddl/ ‘to be seen’ 


However, because these constructions parallel the structure of other third conjugation 

verbs and because there are many other Pashto intransitive verbs—both simplex and 

complex—that can be translated by the English passive, we see no reason to place 

infinitive + JL /kedal/ constructions in a special category. For these reasons, we 

classify them as denominal verbs. See Section 8.5.5.2 for discussion and examples. 
For example sentences using this construction, see Section 11.3.1.5. 


8.2.6 Stem classes and the four bases 


Pashto verbs fall into two stem classes depending on how many stem allomorphs they 
have. Some descriptions have referred to all Pashto verbs with stem allomorphy as ir- 
regular; however, we feel this term is inaccurate, as many of them share somewhat 
regular patterns in their formation, and furthermore, their number is too large to con- 
sider them out of the ordinary, as irregular also implies. Drawing on Indo-European 
grammatical tradition, we call verbs with no stem allomorphy weak verbs, and those 
with stem allomorphy of any degree, strong verbs. As can be seen in Table 8.19, strong 
Pashto verbs can have as many as four stems. 


11 For example: the simplex verbs Ju x /pazedal/ ‘to be wounded’, and Jade /yuledal/ ‘to be 
deceived’; and the complex (denominal) verbs Je24 5! /azadedal/ ‘to be freed’ and JL yg 
/joredal/ ‘to be made/built’. 


Stem 
class 


Strong 


Verb 


Present 
aorist 
stem 


JH 
b6z- 


Present 
con- 
tinu- 
ous 
stem 


sky 


byay- 


Verb components 


Past 
con- 
tinu- 
ous 
stem 


orc 
biw- 
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Past 
aorist 
stem 


aa 
bét- 


wr- 


41% 


yowr- 


xat- 


Weak 


tar- 


Jw) 


rasedal 
‘to ar- 
rive’ 


oe) 
ras- 


Js! 


acawal 
‘to 
throw’ 


Table 8.19: Verbs and their stems: strong and weak 


acaw- 
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These stems are the basis for the four morphological building blocks upon which 
all Pashto verbs are formed. (See Section 8.1.1 and Section 8.2.6.1.) Most Pashto gram- 
mars extend the term stem to include these building blocks, but since, strictly speak- 
ing, the stem of a verb includes only derivational material, while the building blocks 
also contain inflectional material—for tense and aspect—we prefer to avoid this looser 
terminology and instead refer to the latter as bases. We confine our use of stem to forms 
that include only (1) a plain verbal form or one with derivational affixes, as for example 
prefixed verbs (Section 8.2.4.3); or (2) a nominal complement-verb construction, in the 
case of contracted denominal verbs (Section 8.2.4.4). We do so in order to distinguish in 
our descriptions the more elemental stems from the partially inflected building blocks. 

Two comments are pertinent here. First, one could probably speak theoretically 
of Pashto verb roots in addition to stems and bases—and certainly so in a historical- 
comparative discussion—but the concept is not necessary to a synchronic description. 
Second, the term base is frequently used as a synonym for root; we therefore acknowl- 
edge we are co-opting it for this new sense; however, there is no loss to the accurate 
description of Pashto in doing so. 


8.2.6.1 The four verb bases 

Pashto verb bases are formed according to the two parameters of tense (present/past) 
and aspect (continuous/aorist). In Pashto, the past tense of weak verbs is indicated 
by either the suffix /-dl-/ (for transitive verbs)? or ok /-ed(-dl-)/ (for intransitives), 
and the present tense either by the absence of this suffix (transitives), or by the suffix 
-y- /-ég-/ (intransitives), while the past tense of strong verbs is indicated by stem al- 
lomorphy. The aorist aspect is indicated by the stressed prefix_, /we-/ or (in the case 
of complex verbs) by stress on the prefix or complement, and the continuous aspect 
by the absence of_ /we-/ or stress on the verb itself rather than the prefix or comple- 
ment. The result of these two binary choices, present/past and continuous/aorist, is 
the following four-way contrast of bases: 


1. present continuous 
2. present aorist 
3. past continuous 
4. past aorist 
To these bases can be added either: 


e a PNG suffix 


12 Although see Section 8.3.3 for a more complete discussion of how past tense is encoded in the 
morphology. 
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¢ an imperative or optative suffix, or 
e an adjectival suffix (to form a participle) 


The result is a fully inflected Pashto verb. See Table 8.1 and Table 8.2 for a schema- 
tization of verb formation. Both present and imperative forms are formed on present 
bases; past, optative, and infinitive forms are formed on past bases. Three of the four 
bases are also used as the base of participles (see Section 8.2.9). The way the four bases 
are formed from the stems of the verb is described in the following sections. In a few 
cases of strong verbs with four stem allomorphs, the stems and bases may coincide. 

The  /-dl-/ suffix of the past base is sometimes optional or even disallowed: it 
is required only in weak transitive verbs (see Section 8.2.6.2), whose past continuous 
base would otherwise be identical to the present continuous base. For all other verbs, 
whose past and present stems differ , the _L /-dl-/ suffix is optional in first and second 
person forms and is prohibited in third masculine singular forms. Conversely, in third 
plural masculine forms, L /-dl-/ is usually present, and the PNG suffix is encoded 
therein. Because they share an identical suffix, the past continuous base of any Pashto 
verb is formally identical to its infinitive. 


8.2.6.2 Weak verbs (one stem) 
Weak verbs have a single stem from which all four bases are predictable. Among weak 
verbs, intransitives and transitives have different, though predictable, shape: the bases 
of intransitive verbs have an extra affix after the stem, one for present and one for past 
tense. Examples are given in Table 8.20 through Table 8.22. 

Formation of bases for weak verbs, first conjugation: 

Transitive (see Table 8.20): 


¢ present continuous base = stem 
* present aorist base: -» /we-/ + stem 
¢ past continuous base: stem +_L /-8l-/(suffix obligatory) 


* past aorist base: -, /wa-/ + stem +L /-al-/(suffix obligatory) 


Intransitive (see Table 8.21): 
* present continuous base: stem + ,. /-eg/ 
* present aorist base: -, /wa-/ + stem +. /-eg/ 


* past continuous base: stem + 1. /-ed/ (+ L /-dl-/—prohibited in 3SGM; optional 
elsewhere) 
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J taral ‘to tie’ Stem Continuous base Aorist base 
Present 2g zg es) 
tar tar- wa-tar- 
Past J Jz 
tar-dl- wo-tar-al- 


Table 8.20: Weak verb bases: first conjugation (transitive) 


joie _) rasédal ‘to Stem Continuous base Aorist base 
arrive’ 
Present WD Broad yes 

ras ras-eg- wa-ras-eg- 
Past (Jd) (J)4emys 


ras-ed(-dl)- 


Table 8.21: Weak verb bases: first conjugation (intransitive) 


wa-ras-ed(-al)- 
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* past aorist base: -5 /wa-/ + stem + 1. /-ed/(+ . /-al-/— prohibited in 3SGM; 
optional elsewhere) 


Formation of bases for weak verbs, second conjugation (see Table 8.22): 
¢ present continuous base = stem 
e present aorist base: stressed prefix + stem 
¢ past continuous base: prefix + stem + _L /-8l-/(suffix obligatory) 
¢ past aorist base: stressed prefix + stem + _L /-d1-/(suffix obligatory) 


In the second conjugation, aorists are formed by a shift of stress to the existing 
prefix, rather than the addition of the-, /w9-/ prefix. Note that ‘3 3 /wr-al/ ‘to carry’ 
is weak when it is the stem of a prefixed verb and strong when it occurs alone. See 
Table 8.27. 


J3)) rawral ‘to Stem Continuous base Aorist base 
bring (to me)’ 
ra-wr ra-wr ra-wr 
ra-wr-al ra-wr-al 


Table 8.22: Weak verb bases: second conjugation 


8.2.6.3 Strong verbs (more than one stem) 

It is not feasible at this time to provide an exhaustive list of the Pashto strong verbs. 
Forms vary tremendously across dialects; furthermore, what is strong in one area may 
be weak in another; for example, the verb be /xatadl/ ‘to rise’, which has a strong 
aorist masculine singular base in most dialects (4+ 4 /woxot-/), has ~> 4 /waxat-/ 
for a base in NE Pashto. 
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8.2.6.3.1 Strong verbs with two stems*? 

These verbs have two different stems; present bases are predictable from one stem, and 
past bases from the other. The two stems have no predictable similarity to each other, 
although many can be grouped loosely together according to shared initial sound or 
sounds (see Table 8.37); others are simply suppletive (see Table 8.24). Examples are 
given in Table 8.23 through Table 8.25. 


Formation of bases for strong verbs, first conjugation (two stems) (see Table 
8.23): 


¢ present continuous base = present stem 
* present aorist base: -» /we-/ + present stem 


¢ past continuous base: past stem (+_L /-41-/— prohibited in 3SGM; optional else- 
where) 


* past aorist base: -, /we-/ + past stem (+  /-8l-/— prohibited in 3SGM; optional 
elsewhere) 


be xatdl ‘to rise’ Stem Continuous base Aorist base 
Present Be aes eo) 
xéZ xéZ- wa-xez- 
Past yes Noe Nees 
xot xot(-dl)- wa-xot(-al)- 


Table 8.23: Strong verb bases: first conjugation (two stems) 


Formation of bases for strong verbs, second conjugation (two stems) (see Ta- 
ble 8.25): 


e present continuous base = present stem 
e present aorist base: stressed prefix + present stem 


¢ past continuous base: prefix + past stem (+_L /-dl-/— prohibited in 3SGM; op- 
tional elsewhere) 


13 Equivalent to Penzl’s Class // (excluding the intransitives with -eg- and -ed-) and Class /// and to 
Heston’s second conjugation/irregular verbs. 
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Jd liddl ‘to see’ Stem Continuous base Aorist base 
Present o-5) 3 99 

win win- wa-win- 
Past oH (S)o23 4S) 

lid lid(-d)- wa-lid(-al)- 


Table 8.24: Strong suppletive verb, first conjugation (two stems) 


¢ past aorist base: stressed prefix + past stem (+L /-3l-/— prohibited in 3SGM; 


optional elsewhere) 
ay 6x pre-wat-al ‘to Stem Continuous base Aorist base 
fall’ 
Present SE. IH IH 
pre-waz- pre-waz- pré-waz- 
Past yy rOrery 1Oery 
wat pre-wat(-dl)- pré-wat-(-al)- 


Table 8.25: Strong verb bases: second conjugation (two stems) 


8.2.6.3.2 Strong verbs with three or four stems“ 


In verbs with three or four stems, the four bases are not predictable from each other. 
There are six simplex multi-stem verbs; note that three of them form the base for deictic 
prefixed verbs. The last table therefore gives the a paradigm of the combining forms for 
bs /tldl/ ‘to go’ when it forms the base of a prefixed verb with the deictic prefixes. The 
prefixed verbs based on (J 9S /kawél/ ‘to do’ use its irregular forms (listed elsewhere 


14 Equivalent to Penzl’s Class IV and Heston’s fourth conjugation/double verbs. 
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in Section 8.2.8.3), and those based on the otherwise multi-stem verb (| 9 /wrel/ ‘to 
carry’, use its weak stem (as illustrated by Table 8.22). 

Formation of bases for strong verbs (three or four stems) (see Table 8.26 through 
Table 8.32): 


e Present continuous base = (present) continuous stem 
* Present aorist base: -» /we-/ + present aorist stem 


e Past continuous base: (past continuous) stem + (_L /-3l-/—prohibited in 3SGM; 
optional elsewhere) 


¢ Past aorist base: -, /wa-/ + past aorist stem + (-L /-dl-/—prohibited in 3SGM; 
optional elsewhere) 


The bases and stems for the six simplex members and one complex member of 
this class of multi-stem strong verbs are listed in Table 8.26 through Table 8.32. The 
first four verbs in these tables are transitive; the remaining three are intransitive. Note 
that two of these seven verbs, ,} 9S /kawél/ ‘to do’ and (J oS /kedal/ ‘to become’, are 
also used as verbalizers (Section 8.2.4.4), and when they are, their aorist forms are 
not formed with the first conjugation prefix - 4 /wa-/, but are irregular. The paradigms 
for these verbs in their verbalizer role are in Section 8.2.8. The parenthetical /r/ in 
the present aorist base of (| 9S /kawsl/ ‘to do’ indicates that it is frequently elided in 
speech. 


JS kawil ‘to do’ 


Continuous Aorist 
Stem Base Stem Base 
Present S 3S 4 
kaw kaw- k() wa-k(r)- 
Past J ry = Js J 
kaw-al kr wo-kr-al- 


Table 8.26: Strong verb bases: ) S /kawél/ ‘to do’ 


The verb bases of /kawél/ ‘to do’ and /kedal/ ‘to become’ in the Middle dialects 
are in Table 8.33 through Table 8.36. Notice that in both Waziri and Dzadrani, the stem 
of the past tense reduces when taking /-a/ as a suffix: /kr-/ > /k-/ and /Sw-/ > /S-/. 


Jy wral ‘to carry’ 
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Continuous Aorist 
Stem Base Stem Base 
Present By) SB) Oe — 9 
wr wre yos yos- 
Past Sy ayy Jays 
wr-al- yowr yowr-al- 
Table 8.27: Strong verb bases: Ja /wral/ ‘to carry’ 
biwal ‘to lead 
J x2 ; Continuous Aorist 
away 
Stem Base Stem Base 
Present oly ok je 3H 
byay byay b6éz b6éz- 
Past a 522 (J) Je» 
biw biw-al- bét(l) bot(l)-al- 
Table 8.28: Strong verb bases: J 5x /biwdl/ ‘to lead away’ 
x! ixodadl ‘to 
Joye Continuous Aorist 
put 
Stem Base Stem Base 
Present >y(cs!) ,(¢s!) aS Ses: 
(gd (i)gd/ kxégd kxégd- 
Past / By vere) / > pl 3 painginS” Sd genes” 
3 pine” S2 gene” kxéxod kxexod-al- 
ixod- 


ixod/kxéxod dl/kxéxod-al 


Table 8.29: Strong verb bases: > pl /ixodal/ ‘to put’ 
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JAS kedal ‘to 


‘ Continuous Aorist 
become 


Stem Base Stem Base 


Present Py eo o wy 
kég kég- 5 wa-5 
Past 4S JS a J54(3) 
ked ked-dl- Sw wa-Sw-al- 
Table 8.30: Strong verb bases: Jas /kedal/ ‘to become’ 
5 tlal ‘to go’ 
Je oot Continuous Aorist 
Stem Base Stem Base 
Present é + YO = V(y) 
w@ a- (w)lar (w)lar 5- 
Past (Se SNe YO JING) 
tl tl-(Sl-) (w)lar (w)lar-al- 
Table 8.31: Strong verb bases: bi /tldl/ ‘to go’ 
bbl, ratlal ‘to come’ ; : 
Continuous Aorist 
Stem Base Stem Base 
Present él |) oy 4), 
rad radz- ras ras- 
Past bh (Sb EN) Or 
ratl ratl-(dl-) ray ray-(al-) 


Table 8.32: Strong verb bases: bbl /ratldl/ ‘to come’ 
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kawwsl “to dot Continuous Aorist 
Root Base Root Base 
Present kaw- kaw- k- wa-k- 
k- k- 
Past kaw- kaw-al- kr- wa-kr(-al)- 
kr- kr(-al)- 


Table 8.33: Waziri strong verb bases: /kawal/ ‘to do’ 


Continuous Aorist 
kawal ‘to do’ 


Root Base Root Base 


Present k- k- k- wa-k- 


Past kr- kr(-al)- kr wa-kr(-al)- 


Table 8.34: Dzadrani strong verb bases: /kawal/ ‘to do’ 


Continuous Aorist 
kedal ‘to become’ 
Root Base Root Base 
Present kez- kez- S- wa-s- 
S- S- 
Past ked- ked(-dl)- Sw- wa-Sw(-al)- 
Sw- Sw(-al)- 


Table 8.35: Waziri strong verb bases: /kedal/ ‘to become’ 
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east da econ! Continuous Aorist 

Root Base Root Base 
Present S- S- S- wa-5- 
Past Sw- Sw(-al)- Sw- wa-5w(-al)- 


Table 8.36: Dzadrani strong verb bases: /kedal/ ‘to become’ 


8.2.6.3.3 List of strong verbs 


Table 8.37 shows some strong Pashto verbs, grouped according to similarity of mor- 


phological patterns.¥ 


Table 8.37: Strong verbs 
Infinitive 
tJ) alwotal ‘to fly [away]’ 
bs.2 prewatél ‘to fall’ 
bs (Sys: poriwatél ‘to cross’ 


ass nanawatil ‘to enter’ 


3rd sg. pres. 


Sig) Alwozi 
Sixx prewazi 
S39 (S92 poriwdzi 


(Sjgs nanawizi 


3rd sg. masc. past aorist 


glo walwot 
— 99 préwot 
— 99 Sx poriwot 


Ss ndnawot 


3 watal ‘to go out’ sj wizi 49 wawot 
Jt. peZandal ‘to know’ Sty pézani Ulin wapezand 
an It ee) 
StS kinddl, LS kindl ‘to dig’ SS kini oS 4 wdkinda 
3 
bey! istal ‘to pull [out]’ ol basi Coy! y waist, wiyust 


bee y preistal ‘to throw, pack’ 


boy! 43 nanaistél ‘to introduce’ 


15 Adapted from Shafeev (1964). 


owls prebasi 


ol 43 nanabasi 


coma! Se préist 


wy 45 nonaist, 
ndnayust 


Table 8.37: (continued) 


Infinitive 


3rd sg. pres. 
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3rd sg. masc. past aorist 


bs] awustal ‘to turn over’ ($3) awori cw oly wawust 
be s& yustal ‘to want’ S.3)5& ywari as 9&9 wdyust 
bx yastal ‘to twist’ os & yari nt 4 wiyast 
xsi nyastal ‘to wrap up’ cs bu nyari neg wanyast 
J 4)! arwedal ‘to hear’ ($4) arwi o-L 9) 4 warweda 
J+iy! iSedal ‘to boil’ ie! Bi olculy waideda 
daipiey 2 bresedal ‘to shine, ty brési oun 9 wabreseda 
appear’ ‘ 
s4.9)5 drumedal ‘to marc > drémi ole 455 wadrumeda 
Jr yy? d dal * h’ ost gv? drami 29 wad d 
4. zeZedal ‘to be born Sp} Zizi obs} 9 wozezeda 
J-z.25 ZeZedal ‘to be born’ Soh ziti 1yiy wazezed 
e+! axsil ‘to mix up’ (S| axzi Aec|y wdaxsa 
ns musal ‘to rub’ Si muzi due 9 WomuUsa 
Isl) raniwal ‘to buy [up]’ Co ranisi gl) raniw 
53 niwal ‘to take, seize’ ews nisi $3.9 Woniw 
b+! axistél ‘to take, get’ cs! ali Cum sly waxist 
ke 3l) rawustél ‘to bring’ daly rawali cu sl) rawust 


bo 9 lwastal ‘to read’ 
bee czyastl ‘to run’ 


Js) wali 
ee chyali 


cus} y wlwast 


cowed 9 wacyast 


S|) raksal ‘to extract’ 


(Sy\S1) rakazi 


Une gl) rawakis 


KS ksal ‘to pull’ (SylS kazi uns 9 wikis 
bb 3£! ayustal ‘to dress’ (Si 56! ayundi cw Fly wagust 
J>3! udal ‘to weave, knit’ a! awi, dyi 02419 wouda 
J2sm! isodél ‘to lay down’ (Sz) fedi Dy eS ksésod 


be balal ‘to call, count’ 


cy boli 


all. wabala 
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Table 8.37: (continued) 


Infinitive 

Js biwal ‘to lead, steal’ 
blz pranital ‘to open’ 

Jo pay presodal ‘to leave, allow’ 
J24,y perodal ‘to buy’ 

be tlal ‘to go’ 

J2sle Eaudal ‘to split’ 

J s= Eawal ‘to blow up’ 
— tskal ‘to smoke’ 

JS tsakél ‘to drink, taste’ 
be xatal ‘to ascend’ 

bbl, ratldl ‘to arrive’ 

J24) rudal ‘to suck [out]’ 
eS skadtal ‘to cut [off] 


J swal, |+ 5» swackal ‘to burn 
[down]’ 


J 45% Sowal ‘to show’ 

bS” katl ‘to look’ 

Seas kseksal ‘to rub’ 
pene” ksenastdl ‘to sit [down]? 
JS kawil ‘to do’ 

JAS kedal ‘to become’ 

J.) lardl ‘to have’ 

Jud lidal ‘to see’ 

te mindal ‘to find’ 


bes nstal ‘to stick to’ 


3rd sg. pres. 


cole bidi 


ely pranici 
(S2x x prézdi 
Sg piri 

SS ai 

Ss Cawi 
Ss Cawi 
SE Iki 
XS tsaki 
SH xezi 
Sb radi 


($4) rawi 


ore skani 


a swaci 


use Sayi 

Sy gori 

Sy! Kee ksekazi 
cares” kséni 
(S35 kawi 

Sop keel 

(sy lari 

es) wini 


as mami 


ies nsili 


3rd sg. masc. past aorist 


oy bot 
oly pranit 
254 Sz présod 


54,29 Waperod 


Ys wlar 


ogl>9 wacawa 
oS watskawa 
aSKty watsaka 

— 5 5 wexot 
c&l) rayay 

059)4 weruda 
enw g waskast 


~ wasu 


(545% 9 WaSOW 
2S 9 wakot 
SSS. kseksod 
Cus gienS ksénost 
3 Waker 

ge WaSU 

24) )> darlod 

Bay wolid 

otye 9 wominda 


ca 9 wansat 
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Table 8.37: (continued) 


Infinitive 3rd sg. pres. 3rd sg. masc. past aorist 
Jy4 wral ‘to take [away]’ (S39 wri yuwar 
pp) 74) IF 
$5 wazl ‘to kill, execute’ $$4 wazni ojlog Waowaza 
33 si N99 
bee 5 wiStal ‘to shoot’ er wali Cray 99 wowist 
ky wayél ‘to speak’ aly wai 43\99 wawaya 


8.2.7 The causative morpheme 


As shown in Table 8.1 and Table 8.2, causative verbs consist of verb stem plus an affix 
- /-aw-/. The result is a verb with the meaning to make (someone/something) do X, 
where do X is the original verb. In the case of verbs with more than one stem, some 
causative forms use the present and some the past stem, depending on the verb. Our 
data do not suggest a rule for which stem is used, and in some cases, both forms exist, 
as can be seen in the fourth example in Table 8.38. Causative verbs belong to the first 
conjugation (see Section 8.2.5.2). 

The causative suffix is no longer productive. In modern Pashto, a caused event can 
be expressed periphrastically rather than derivationally, with a phrase that consists of 
a verb meaning ‘to force; to compel’ plus either an infinitive or present aorist form of 
the verb that represents the event being caused. (See Section 11.5.) Since the outcomes 
of causative affixation are lexicalized, we do not gloss it in our interlinear examples. 
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Present stem 


4) lwal- ‘read’ 
- js)! alwuz- ‘fly’ 
> xez- ‘climb’ 


- 3&| ayund- ‘dress’ 


Uls xand- ‘laugh’ 


Sl; zang- ‘rock, swing 


Past stem 


— cw oJ lwast- ‘read’ 
)) alwut- ‘fly’ 
== xat- ‘climb’ 


-w 5£| ayust- ‘dress’ 


a> xand- ‘laugh’ 


Sj zang- ‘rock, swing 


Causative 


J5)5) lwal-aw-dl ‘to teach’ 
[lit. to cause to read] 


J 49)! alwuz-aw-dl ‘to make 
fly, to explode’ 


Jie xeZ-aw-dl ‘to make 
climb’ 

J ti sé| ayund-aw-al ‘to 
make dress’ 


Js 9£| ayust-aw-dl ‘to 
make dress’ 


J ge xand-aw-dl ‘to make 
laugh’ 


Jj zang-aw-al ‘to rock 


[e.g., in a cradle]’ 


Table 8.38: Causative verbs 


8.2.8 The auxiliary to be and the verbalizers JAS /keddl/ and ,S /kawél/ 


The three Pashto verbs to be, JAS /kedal/ ‘to become’, and JS /kawél/ ‘to make; to 
do’ are all used with other verbs to form morphologically complicated verb construc- 
tions. The verb to be is used in compound verb constructions (Section 8.4), while gos 
/keddl/ and ,) 9S /kawél/ are used to form denominal verbs (Section 8.2.4.4). Most 
Pashto grammars refer to all three as auxiliary verbs, but properly speaking, only to be 
is an auxiliary. This grammar therefore adopts the term verbalizer for ods /kedal/ 
and (J S /kawél/ when used as light verbs in denominal constructions. (See the sec- 
ond footnote of Section 8.2.4.4.) 

The uses of these three verbs will be described later; for now we are only providing 
tables of their inflected forms, as they are irregular and are among the building blocks 
necessary to form verb constructions. The verbalizers have double sets of aorist forms: 
one with the aorist prefix-, /wo-/ and one without; the stems remain identical. The 
tables in this section list the irregular forms; that is, those without -» /we-/, because 
they are the forms used as verbalizers. When els: /kedal/ and (J 9S /kawél/ are used 
as main verbs, they have regular aorist forms that take - 9 /wa-/. 
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The Middle dialects use the three Pashto verbs to be, /kedal/ ‘to become’, and 
/kaw8l/ ‘to make; to do’ in the same way as the General Pashto dialects do, but some 
of the forms differ. Tables of their respective paradigms are in the following sections. 

Some authors describe the existential particle 4.4 /Sta/ as an alternative form of 
to be. We treat it as a sentence-level operator: see Section 10.1.1. 


8.2.8.1 Forms of to be 

As is typical of Indo-European languages, the verb to be in Pashto is irregular. Indeed, 
alone among Pashto verbs, the verb to be does not even have a standard infinitive or 
citation form, so in English it is commonly referred to by the infinitive of its English 
gloss, to be, or sometimes by its first person singular present continuous form, 
/yam/. It also has suppletive stems; for example, (¢ /y-/ for first and second person 
present continuous forms, but 5 /d-/ for third person present continuous. In addition, 
in General Pashto and Waziri, to be does not have separate aorist forms, with the ex- 
ception in General Pashto of the third person present form iS 9 /wi/ ‘he/she/it is, they 
are’. In the first and second person, speakers will use either present continuous forms 
of to be or present aorist forms of se /keddl/ ‘to become’ where one might expect 
present aorist forms, as in 8.43 below. Dzadrani does have distinct forms of to be for 
the present continuous and present aorist. There is no aspectual distinction in the past 
tense of to be of any of the dialects; i.e., there are no past aorist forms for to be. 

In Pashto to be may act as the copula and also as an auxiliary verb in a com- 
pound tense construction (see Section 8.5.3). The forms of to be are shown in Table 
8.39 through Table 8.48. 

Imperative forms of the verb to be are built from the present aorist base % /S-/. 
The singular uses a special form, 4% /Sa/ ‘be!’, while the plural uses the second person 
plural form, és /Say/ ‘bel’: 
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to be Singular Plural 
1st rm + 
yam yu 
2nd re. cowl 
ye yastay 
yay (E) 
cel 
yast (S) 
3rd M iss (se 
day (E) di 
oD 
da (E) 
($2 
day (W) 
F re) 
da; da(W) 
Table 8.39: GP present continuous of to be 
to be Singular Plural 
1st yam(a) yi 
ya 
2nd ye yastay 
3rd M day di 
F do 


Table 8.40: Waziri present continuous of to be 
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to be Singular Plural 
1st yam(a) yi 
2nd ye yay 
3rd : 

M day di 

F do 


Table 8.41: Dzadrani present continuous of to be 


to be Singular Plural 


Present continuous forms of 
to be, or present aorist forms 
of JS kedal ‘to become’ 

2nd (see text) 


wi 


Table 8.42: GP present aorist of to be (= present continuous except in 3rd person) 


to be Singular Plural 
Ast Present continuous forms of 
to be, or present aorist forms 
of kedal ‘to become’ (see 
2nd text) 


3rd M wi 


Table 8.43: Waziri present aorist of to be (= present continuous except in 3rd person) 
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to be Singular Plural 
1st wam(a) wi 
2nd we way 
3rd ; 
wi ? (Septfonds 
is unclear on 
this form.) 
Table 8.44: Dzadrani present aorist of to be 
to be Singular Plural 
1st e, 49 
wam wu 
2nd ey) to 9 
we wastay 
Gs 
WayeE 
wast sw 
3rd . 
J I) 
wa 
| 
Js 
ID) wal 
wa 
oe Ss 
wa we 
Wo sw 


Table 8.45: GP past of to be 


Verb components 


to be Singular Plural 
1st wam(a) wi 
wa 
2nd we wastay 
3rd : 
wa wi 
wa we 
Table 8.46: Waziri past of to be 
to be Singular Plural 
1st wam(a) wi 
2nd we way 
3rd . 
wa wi 
wa we 
Table 8.47: Dzadrani past of to be 
to be Singular Plural 
2nd ad ts 
Sa Say 


Table 8.48: Imperative of to be 
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8.2.8.2 Forms of |S /kedl/ ‘to become’ 


The present continuous forms of the intransitive verbalizer es: /kedal/ ‘to become’ 
are shown in Table 8.49, Table 8.50, and Table 8.51. 


JAS kedil ‘to become’ Singular Plural 
1st eS 4S 
kégam kégu 
2nd SoS (5S 
kége kégay 
3rd 
M SxS 
kégi 
F 


Table 8.49: GP present continuous of JS /kedél/ ‘to become’ 


kedal ‘to become’ Singular Plural 
1st kéZam(a) kéZi 
keza 
2nd kéZe kéZay 
3rd 4 
M kéZi 
F 


Table 8.50: Waziri present continuous of /kedal/ ‘to become’ 


The present aorist forms of es /keddl/ ‘to become’ are shown in Table 8.52, 
Table 8.53, and Table 8.54. They are often pronounced with an initial /s/ in ordinary 
speech in the Southwest dialect, although speakers may have /S/ in reading and careful 


Verb components 


kedal ‘to become’ Singular Plural 
1st kégam(a) kégi 
2nd kége kégay 
3rd oh 
M kégi 
F 


Table 8.51: Dzadrani present continuous of /kedal/ ‘to become’ 


JAS kedal ‘to become’ Singular Plural 
1st ~ ~ 
sam Su 
2nd Se oF 
Ee Say 
3rd ‘ 
M Ss 
si 
F 


Table 8.52: GP present aorist of Sus /kedal/ ‘to become’ 


kedal ‘to become’ Singular Plural 
1st Sam(a) si 
5a 
2nd Se Say 
3rd . 
M Sl 
F 


Table 8.53: Waziri present aorist of /kedal/ ‘to become’ 
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kedal ‘to become’ Singular Plural 
1st Sam(a) Si 
2nd Se Say 
3rd , 
M Sl 
F 


Table 8.54: Dzadrani present aorist of /kedadl/ ‘to become’ 


speech. In General Pashto and Waziri, the first and second person forms are identical 
to those of the present aorist forms of to be (Table 8.42). 

The past continuous forms of gees: /kedal/ ‘to become’ are shown in Table 8.55 
and Table 8.57. Our reading of Lorimer is that Waziri does not distinguish aspect for 
/keddl/ ‘to become’ in the past tense, so we have only past forms for that dialect (Table 
8.56). Although Septfonds does not list any past forms of /keddl/ ‘to become’ with the 
past tense affix /-al-/, in his discussion of Dzadrani verbs in general, he does say that 
it “serves only to relieve ambiguities” (Septfonds, 1994: 141), which implies that it may 
also appear in forms of /kedédl/ ‘to become’. Moreover, as can be seen elsewhere in 
this grammar, /-al-/ is used in both General Pashto and Waziri forms of /keddl/ ‘to 
become’. However, we have no data to confirm this supposition, so we are not listing 
forms with /-al-/ for Dzadrani. 

The past aorist forms of gees: /kedal/ ‘to become’ are shown in Table 8.58 and 
Table 8.59. See Table 8.56 for past forms of Waziri ees: /keddl/ ‘to become’, which 
may not distinguish aspect. 


Verb components 


JAS kedél ‘to become’ Singular Plural 

1st (Jas HIAS 
ked(8l)Sm ked(S)a 

2nd S(I)4S (Jas 
ked(Slé ked(dldy 

3rd 
oS (oJ 
kedd kedal(a) 
(SAS SSS 
ked(dl)a ked(Slé 

Table 8.55: GP past continuous of JS /kedal/ ‘to become’ 

kedal ‘to become’ Singular Plural 

1st Sw(Slam(a) Swi(dbi 
sw(al)a 

2nd Sw(dle Sw(dlay 

3rd | 7 
i) Swal 
Sw(dla Sw(dle 


Table 8.56: Waziri past continuous of /kedal/ ‘to become’ 
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kedal ‘to become’ Singular Plural 
1st keddm(a) kedi 
2nd kede keddy 
3rd : ‘ 
M kedd keda(I) 
F keda kedé 


Table 8.57: Dzadrani past continuous of /kedadl/ ‘to become’ 


JAS kedal ‘to become’ Singular Plural 
ist e(J) 5% (5) 9 
Sw(dlam Sw(dlu 
2nd SJ) 5% 6S(J) ge 
sw(dle Sw(dlay 
3rd 
: M Ad Onre 
5a Swal(d) 
F 0(J) 54 SJ) -# 
sw(ala sw(slé 


Table 8.58: GP past aorist of JS /kedél/ ‘to become’ 


kedal ‘to become’ 


Verb components 


Singular Plural 
1st Swam(a) Swi 
2nd Swe Sway 
3rd . . 

M Sa Swa(l) 
F Swa Swe 


Table 8.59: Dzadrani past aorist of /kedal/ ‘to become’ 


8.2.8.3 Forms of |S /kawéal/ ‘to make; to do’ 
Table 8.60, Table 8.61, and Table 8.62 illustrate the formation of the present continuous 
of the transitive verbalizer , 9S /kawal/ ‘to make; to do’. 


J 3S kawil ‘to make; to 


do’ Singular Plural 
ist os 1 
kawdm kaw 
2nd S 3S (55S 
kawé kawady 
3rd 
ss SS 
kawi 
F 


Table 8.60: GP present continuous of JS /kawal/ ‘to make; to do’ 
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kawal ‘to make; to do’ Singular Plural 
1st kawdm(a) kawi 
kawa 
2nd kawé kawdy 
3rd 4 
M kawi 
F 


Table 8.61: Waziri present continuous of /kawal/ ‘to make; to do’ 


kawal ‘to make; to do’ Singular Plural 
1st kawdm(a) kawi 
2nd kawé kawdy 
3rd E 
M kawi 
F 


Table 8.62: Dzadrani present continuous of /kawal/ ‘to make; to do’ 
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The aorist forms of the transitive verbalizer (used with denominal verbs) are irreg- 


ular, and are therefore best analyzed as fully inflected forms. Table 8.63, Table 8.64, 
and Table 8.65 illustrate them. 


us kawal ‘to make; to Singular Plural 


1st os 9S 


and SS cs 


ke kay 
kre kray 
3rd 
M on 
ki 
kri 


Table 8.63: GP present aorist of JS /kawal/ ‘to make; to do’ 


kawal ‘to make; to do’ Singular Plural 
1st kam(a) ki 
ka 
2nd ke kay 
3rd : 
M ki 
ko 
F 


Table 8.64: Waziri present aorist of /kawal/ ‘to make; to do’ 
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kawal ‘to make; to do’ Singular Plural 
1st kam(a) ki 
2nd ke kay 
3rd 


M ko 


Table 8.65: Dzadrani present aorist of /kawal/ ‘to make; to do’ 


The , /r/ in present aorist forms is usually written, and is always pronounced in 
careful speech, but is unpronounced in ordinary speech in many dialects. 
Table 8.66, Table 8.67, and Table 8.68 illustrate the formation of the past continu- 


ous of the transitive verbalizer. 


JS kawil ‘to make; to 


do’ Singular Plural 
1st lS 
kawdlam kawalu 
2nd ws és 
kawdle kawalay 
3rd 
M 2S ds 
kawé kawal(a) 
oS 
kawé 
As os 
kawéla kawale 
r) 3S is 3S 
kawa kawé 


Table 8.66: GP past continuous of JS /kawal/ ‘to make; to do’ 
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kawal ‘to make; to do’ Singular Plural 

1st kawdlam(a) kawali 
kawala 

2nd kawédle kawédlay 

3rd 2 ‘ 
kawsd kawal 
kowsd 
kawéla kawéle 
kawa kawé 

Table 8.67: Waziri past continuous of /kawal/ ‘to make; to do’ 

kawal ‘to make; to do’ Singular Plural 

1st kawdlam(a) kawali 

2nd kawédle kawédlay 

3rd Z P 
kowéd kawa(l) 
kawéla kawéle 


Table 8.68: Dzadrani past continuous of /kawéal/ ‘to make; to do’ 


Table 8.69, Table 8.70, and Table 8.71 illustrate the formation of the past aorist of 


the transitive verbalizer. 


Although the past aorist forms of the General Pashto transitive verbalizer without 
the _ /-dl-/ suffix are orthographically identical to the present aorist forms, the fact 
that in the present aorist the , /r/ is often not pronounced means that in speech the 
bases are often not identical—so the L /-dl-/ suffix is not always required to differ- 
entiate the tense. In past third person forms, even the /r/ can be dropped, since the 
personal suffixes differ from those in the present: past « /-a, -a/ versus present ie /- 


i/; thus encoding tense without need of either _L /-l-/ or S /r/. In Waziri and Dzadrani, 
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JS kawil ‘to make; to 


do’ Singular Plural 
Ast os 15 
kram kru 
as 
krdélam krdlu 
znd oa cs 
kre kray 
ae 3s 
krdle krdlay 
3rd 
m s Js 
kr kral 
S Ks 
ka krdla 
F ry ry we ra 
kra krdle 
. eS 
ka kre 
Js 
krdla 


Table 8.69: GP past aorist of JS /kawal/ ‘to make; to do’ 
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the longer forms that show /-al-/ in Table 8.70 and Table 8.71 are rarer than the short 


forms. 


kawal ‘to make; to do’ Singular Plural 
1st kram kri 
krdélam krdli 
2nd kre kray 
krdle krdélay 
3rd 
ka kral 
kra krdle 
krdla kre 
Table 8.70: Waziri past aorist of /kawal/ ‘to make; to do’ 
kawal ‘to make; to do’ Singular Plural 
1st kram(a) kri 
krdlam/(a) krali 
2nd kre kray 
krdle krdlay 
3rd 
ka kra(l) 
kra krdle 
krdla kre 


Table 8.71: Dzadrani past aorist of /kawél/ ‘to make; to do’ 
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8.2.9 Participles 


There are two kinds of participles in Pashto, present and past. These participles are 
both formed on past bases and declined as Class IIIb adjectives (Section 6.2.1.3.2). They 


are described in more detail in the sub-sections below. 


8.2.9.1 Present participle 


Formation: past continuous base (without -L /-al-/) + SG '¢ /-unk/ + Class IIIb 


adjectival suffixes 


The present participle is declined like a Class IIIb adjective (Section 6.2.1.3.2). 
Some examples are given in Table 8.72. 


Verb class 


First Conjugation 


Verb 


es wahil ‘to beat’ 


Present participle 


Nis wah-unk-ay 


Second Conjugation 


J bowl ‘to take 
away’ 


Noy bow-unk-ay 


Third Conjugation 


Table 8.72: Present participles 


Janos 
xalas-edal ‘to 
become free’ 


Spree 


xalas-ed-unk-ay 


Jone xalas-awal 
‘to liberate’ 


Sper 


xalas-aw-unk-ay 


An example of a declined present participle is given in Table 8.73. 
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Jal3 darawal ‘to Masculine Feminine 
threaten’ 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct Syl Syle Nal Syl 
darawinkay = darawanki darawanke darawinke 


Oblique Sole Nale Nae 


darawanki darawanko darawanko 
Ablative 
Vocative FOS z) le 

darawinkaya 


Table 8.73: Present participle: declension 


8.2.9.2 Past participle 
Formation: 


e (First and Second conj.) past continuous base + Class IIIb adjectival suffixes 


¢ (Third conj.) Noun/Adj. + past aorist base of JS /keddl/ or \,S_ /kawal/ + 
Class IIIb adjectival suffixes 


In these forms, the suffix  /-dl-/ may be dropped. Past participles are then de- 
clined using the Class IIIb adjective suffixes (Section 6.2.1.3.2). They are used to form 
the perfect constructions for first and second conjugation verbs (see Section 8.4.1). 
Some examples are given in Table 8.74, and an example of a declined past participle 
is given in Table 8.75. 
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Verb class 


First Conjugation 


Verb 


es wahil ‘to beat’ 


Past participle 


ey) wah-al-ay 


Second Conjugation 


J bowl ‘to take 
away’ 


day bow-al-ay 


ae ee Jape : ere 
Third Conjugation valascedsi*to he CS a Oe xalas 
liberated’ Sey 
Jeers xalas-awil SS (ede xalas 
‘to set free’ kdray 
Table 8.74: Past participles 
Masculine Feminine 
bb tlal ‘to go’ 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Direct 3 3 gh is 
tldlay tlali tléle tldle 
tlay MI tle tle 
Oblique tlali tldlo tldlo 
tli tlo tlo 
Ablative 
Vocative AG 
tldlya 
abs 
tlya 


Table 8.75: Past participle: declension 
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8.2.9.3 Irregularities among past participles 

The verbs JS /keddl/ and J ,S /kawél/ (Section 8.2.8) form their past participles 
from the past aorist base, rather than the past continuous, and these participles are 
used to form the perfect constructions for third conjugation (denominal) verbs. The 
prefixed verbs built from ps /tlal/ ‘to go’— ps! |, /ratlal/ ‘to come’, ps > /dartlsl/ ‘to 
go (to you)’, and a 9 /wartldl/ ‘to go (to him)’—also form their past participles from 
their past aorist base. All of these atypical forms are shown in Table 8.76. 


Infinitive Aorist participle 
JAS kedal ‘to become’ Sy Sdway 
JS kawil ‘to make; to do’ is kéray 

bbl, ratlal ‘to come’ el) rayalay 
pey> dartldl ‘to go (to you)’ sey? ddrayalay 


bys wartlal ‘to go (to him)’ ay) warayalay 


Table 8.76: Past participles built on aorist bases 


8.3 Simple verb constructions 


Formation rules for each type of verb construction are given in terms of the verb com- 
ponents described above in Section 8.2. 


8.3.1 Present continuous 


Formation: present continuous base + present PNG 
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J+.) rasedil ‘to arrive’ Singular Plural 
raségam raségu 
2nd Sam) Sop) 
rasége raségay 
3rd ; 
N ae 
raségi 
F 


Table 8.77: Present continuous, first conjugation (intransitive) 


J 93 niwal ‘to catch’ Singular Plural 
1st : po 
nisdm nisd 
2nd ae ae : 
nee nisdy 
3rd = ews 
nisi 
F 


Table 8.78: Present continuous, first conjugation (transitive) 
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tis Prewatal ‘to fall’ Singular Plural 

1st Cia DRA 
prewdzam prewdzu 

2nd Sine Sixx 
prewaze prewazey 

3rd M Sine 

_—_____—S_ pprewazi 
F 


Table 8.79: Present continuous, second conjugation 


Jsile9) roxanawil ‘to 


ingul Plural 
enlighten’ Singular ura 
1st ese gs) gplegy 
roxanawom roxanawi 
2nd sx logy CS gil gy 
roxanawé roxanaway 
3rd M Sikes 9) 
roxanawi 
F 


Table 8.80: Present continuous, third conjugation 
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8.3.2 Present aorist 


Formation: present aorist base + present PNG 


J+.) rasedil ‘to arrive’ Singular Plural 
1st eras) jy) 
wdrasegam warasegu 
warasege warasegay 
worasegi 
F 


Table 8.81: Present aorist, first conjugation (intransitive) 


3 niwal ‘to catc ingular ura 
O53 iwal ‘ h’ Si l Plural 
1st j j 
on’ D Gee) 
woénisam wanisu 
2nd Cee, csv) 
wonise wonisay 
—————  wanisi 
F 


Table 8.82: Present aorist, first conjugation (transitive) 


Simple verb constructions 


sz prewatal ‘to fall’ Singular Plural 
1st tise SH? 
préwazam préwazu 
2nd Sige Six 
préwaze préwazey 
3rd j 
M PIRn 
préwazi 
F 
Table 8.83: Present aorist, second conjugation 
Js Leg) rosanawartg Singular Plural 
enlighten’ 
ist eS ley, 9G) S Oley) 
roxan k(rnam roxan k(r)u 
sys ss 
roxan k(ne roxan k(ray 
3rd M SUIS Oley) 
roxan k(r)i 
F 


Table 8.84: Present aorist, third conjugation 
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8.3.3 Past continuous 


Formation: Past continuous base + past PNG 

As mentioned earlier, the past tense affix /-al-/ does not occur uniformly through- 
out the paradigm: it is optional in any verbs with other morphological markers of tense. 
These groups would include first and second person forms of first conjugation intransi- 
tive verbs, as well as those of third conjugation verbs, because both types redundantly 
encode tense with the affixes _,. /-eg-/ and... /-ed-/; and likewise any strong verbs, 
as they encode tense through allomorphic stems. The past tense affix is prohibited in 
the third person masculine singular for all of the above classes, and obligatory in third 
plural masculine forms. These constraints prevent homophony between the singular 
and plural forms of masculine verbs, as the PNG suffix is the same for both: « /-a/. 
The PNG suffix « /-a/ can thus be omitted in plural masculine forms, resulting in the 
tense affix becoming a portmanteau morpheme that encodes tense as well as person, 
number, and gender. 


J+.) rasedil ‘to arrive’ Singular Plural 
1st (J) Amy (J) deny 
rased(dl)8m rased(dl)a 
2nd SCJ) CS(S) ey 
rased(alé rased(dljdy 
3rd 
M oe ) (0) Sr) 
rasedd rasedal(a) 
F (JS) SJ) de) 
rased(ala rased(alé 


Table 8.85: Past continuous, first conjugation (intransitive) 


Simple verb constructions 


Table 8.87: Past continuous, second conjugation 


Js niwal ‘to catch’ Singular Plural 

ist eS) 9 J) 
niw(aldm niw(ala 

2nd (J) 5 CS5(S) 53 
niw(alé niw(dldy 

3rd . F 

M 0 503 Onre 
niwd niwal(d) 

F 0S) 5 S(J) 53 
niw(dl)a niw(dlé 

Table 8.86: Past continuous, first conjugation (transitive) 
sz prewatal ‘to fall’ Singular Plural 
1st Oss. sD xx 
prewat(sl)4m prewat(dla 
2nd Sex, SU)oxy 
prewat(alé prewat(dldy 
3rd . : 

M S952 Ory 
prewot 43» prewatal 
prewato ne 
Q)—x2 
prewat(6) ne 

F (Nox one 
prewatsla prewatéle 
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J siley) roxanawal ‘to 


enlighten’ Singular Plural 
1st eple gy gplegy 
roxanawalam roxanawalu 
2nd Sibley) (5 sil) 
roxanawale roxanawalay 
3rd 
M Sshy) Glog) 
roxanawa roxanawal 
F Siley) Sle y) 
roxanaw(al)a roxanaw(aljé 
Table 8.88: Past continuous, third conjugation 
8.3.4 Past aorist 
Formation: Past aorist base + past PNG 
J+.) rasedil ‘to arrive’ Singular Plural 
1st e(S)se ys (Sry 
worased(al)u 
wédrased(al)jam 
and sens (Sens 
wadrased(alje wérased(aljay 
3rd 
M oe) 9 (eS ys 
wdraseda wérasedal(a) 
F o( SL ys S()deys 
wadrased(alja wéarased(ale 


Table 8.89: Past aorist, first conjugation (intransitive) 


Simple verb constructions 


Js niwal ‘to catch’ Singular Plural 
ist e(J) sais (JS) a9 
waniw(aljam waniw(alu 
2nd (5(S) sais (S533 
waniw(ale wadniw(alay 
3rd , : 
M sai Onrs) 
waniwa wadniwal(a) 
F 0(S) 5239 S(S) 533 


woniw(ala 


Table 8.90: Past aorist, first conjugation (transitive) 


woniw(ale 


sz prewatal ‘to fall’ Singular Plural 
ist sO Ts. (Nene 
préwat(aljam préwat(alju 
2nd SOx, SUoxy 
préwat(alje préwat(alay 
3rd . 4 
M S957 (Qe xx 
préwot 435 » préwatal 
préwata ne 
GQ) s2 
préwat(o) ne 
F (Nox sone 
préwatala préwatale 


Table 8.91: Past aorist, second conjugation 
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Jsiley) roxanawl ‘to 


enlighten’ Singular Plural 
ist eS ley, — 9(J)S Oley, 
roxan roxan kr(al)u 
kr(ajiam 
(Ss cays 
roxan kr(alje roxan kr(aljay 
3rd 
M £ Oley JS ley, 
roxan kar roxan kral 
: Oley) Oley) 
(IS SIS 


Table 8.92: Past aorist, third conjugation 


8.3.5 Continuous imperative 


roxan kr(alja 


roxan kr(alje 


Formation: Present continuous base + -a (sg.)/-ay (pl.) 


Imperative verbs do not encode the categories of person or tense; however, they do 
have both continuous and aorist forms. The difference is illustrated below in Section 
8.5.2.5. In continuous imperatives, stress is located according to the lexical stress of 
the verb. Imperatives are negated with the particle 4» /ma/, which takes the primary 
stress for the verbal construction, as illustrated in Table 8.94, Table 8.96, and Table 
8.98. Only the continuous imperative is used in negation. Note that NE Pashto treats 
negative forms differently for prefixed verbs, placing the negative particle before the 
entire verb (Heston 1992: 1589), whereas other dialects place it between the prefix and 


the stem (Table 8.96). 


Simple verb constructions 


J5i niwal‘tocatch’ — Singular 
2nd dames 
nisa 


Table 8.93: Continuous imperative, first conjugation 


Js niwal‘tocatch’ — Singular 
2nd And de 
ma nisa 


Table 8.94: Continuous imperative, first conjugation (negative) 


JX x prekawal ‘to 


Hie Singular 
2nd 0 ges y 
prekawa 


Table 8.95: Continuous imperative, second conjugation 


JsX yz prekawil ‘to 
cut’ 


2nd 0 sigs y 


pre ma kawa 


oS p 4s 


ma prekawa ne 


Singular 


Plural 


nisdy 


Plural 


a 


ma nisay 


Plural 


tS Seay 


prekaway 


Plural 


tS Seay 


pre ma kaway 


bsg 40 


ma prekaway ne 


Table 8.96: Continuous imperative, second conjugation (negative) 
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Jsiley) roxanawal 


‘to enlighten’ Singular Plural 
roxanawa roxanaway 


Table 8.97: Continuous imperative, third conjugation 


Jsileg) roxanawal 


‘to enlighten’ Singular Plural 
2nd ogileg, as CS gilagy 4 
ma roxanawa ma roxanaway 


Table 8.98: Continuous imperative, third conjugation, negative 


8.3.6 Aorist imperative 


Formation: Present aorist base + -a (sg.)/-ay (pl.) 


Aorist imperative forms are used only in the affirmative. To negate an imperative, 
the continuous form is used. 


Js niwdl‘tocatch’ Singular Plural 
2nd Aud 9 co § 
wanisa wanisay 


Table 8.99: Aorist imperative, first conjugation 


JsXy prekawdl‘to Singular 
cut’ 


2nd oy 


prékra 


Table 8.100: Aorist imperative, second conjugation 


Jsiley) roxanawal Singular 
‘to enlighten’ 


2nd oS Oleg) 


roxan kra 


Table 8.101: Aorist imperative, third conjugation 


8.3.7 Continuous optative 
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Plural 


by 


prékray 


Plural 


iS Oley) 
roxan kray 


Formation: past continuous base + (cL /-ay/ (SW,SE), cs /-ay/ (NW), or Z /-e/ 


(NE) 


Some examples of continuous optative verbs are shown in Table 8.102. Optative 


verb forms do not show agreement. 


Optative forms occur after the conditional particle 4S /ka/ ‘if? and the counterfac- 
tual particle Sas: /kaSke/ ‘if only’; see Section 10.1.2.4 for an example. Continuous 


optative forms can also be used in combination with the aorist forms of des /keddl/ 
‘to become’ to yield a verb construction meaning can X, able to X (see Section 8.2.8.2 
for the aorist forms of JS /kedal/ and Section 8.5.4 for examples). 
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Conjugation 


First (intransitive) 


Verb 


Shes rasedal ‘to arrive’ 


Continuous optative 


s\(J)4ww) rased(Sl)ay sw.se 
(J) rased (Slay nw 
Z (J), rased(Sle nz 


Second (intransitive) 


boy prewatél ‘to fall’ 


SMS) 2 prewat(dl)ay swse 
S(Seuy prewat(dlay nw 
PACery prewat(dle ne 


Third (intransitive) 


J+cy paxedil ‘to ripen; to 
mature’ 


MS) te paxed(dl)ay SW,SE 
(Stee paxed(dl)ay nw 
2 (JS)tey paxed(Sle ne 


First (transitive) 


Ji niwal ‘to catch’ 


SNCS) games niw(dlay sw,se 
S(S) pene niw(Slay nw 
LS) pees niw(dle ne 


Second (transitive) 


Js x prekawal ‘to cut’ 


SM()sXx prekaw(dlay SW,SE 
G6(J) Nx prekaw(dlay nw 
ZA) iN prekaw(dle ne 


Third (transitive) 


Jsile 9) roxanawil ‘to 
enlighten’ 


Table 8.102: Continuous optative forms 


sid) slag) 
roxanaw(dl)ay swe 


S(J) silo y) roxanaw(Slay sw 
Z(J)sileyy roxanaw(dle nz 
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8.3.8 Aorist optative 


Formation: past aorist base + /-ay/ (SW,SE), /-ay/ (NW), or /-e/ (NE) 
Some examples of aorist optative verbs are shown in Table 8.103. 
Aorist optative forms can be used in combination with the aorist forms of ees 
/kedal/ ‘to become’ to yield a verb construction meaning could X, was able to X (see 
Section 8.2.8.2 and Section 8.5.4); however, in the case of third conjugation intransitive 
verbs, the light verb us /Sw-/ is omitted. Therefore instead of the incorrect * (¢ 5% oH 


us /pox Sway Si/, we would see us is: /pox Si/ ‘could ripen; could mature’. 
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Verb type Verb Aorist optative 
First conjugation, J+.) rasedil ‘to arrive’ SMS) tem y § 
intransitive wérased(al)ay sw,sz 


S(S)4e 49 wdrased(aljay xw 


Z(J)dew yg worased(al)e ne 


Second conjugation, (54 » prewatal ‘to fall’ eee préwat(al)ay sw,sz 


intransitive 2 
SS ay préwat(alJay nw 


PaCery préwat(alje ne 


Third conjugation, Joe paxedal ‘to ripen; to (slp) ZH POX (Sway) sw,se 
intransitive mature’ : 
(S 5+) oH pox (Sway) nw 


(254) Ey pox Swe) nz 


First conjugation, O53 niwal ‘to catch’ Sl oe 9 waniway sw,se 


transitive bog 
Ss. 9 Waniway nw 


2 sy 9 WoniwWe ne 


Second conjugation, Js x prekawal ‘to cut’ IS x prékaway sw,sz 


transitive 
CN x prékaway nw 


ZN 3 prékawe nz 


Third conjugation, Js lw 4) roxanawél ‘to Sls tH roxan kéray sw,se 
transitive enlighten’ 
ss cx roxdn kdray ww 


re ai 


Table 8.103: Aorist optative forms 
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8.4 Compound verb constructions 


There are two kinds of compound verb construction: those that convey the perfect and 
those that convey a sense of potential or ability. 


8.4.1 Perfect constructions 


8.4.1.1 Present perfect 
Formation: past participle + present continuous of to be 

Table 8.104 and Table 8.105 illustrate the forms of the present perfect. Alignment 
is usually ergative in both present and past perfect constructions; it therefore appears 
to be governed by the matrix verb, which is built on a past stem. Dialectal variants can 
be inferred from the various dialectal forms of to be, seen in (Table 8.39), so they are 


not provided here. 


aon ) raseddl ‘to arrive’ Singular Plural 
1st 
M mite x tery 
rasedalay rasedali yu 
yam 
F fad gies x gies 
raseddle yam rasedale yu 
2nd 
7 ge ste ete 
rasedalay ye rasedali yay 
F er gies ts! gam 
raseddle ye rasedale yay 
3rd 
M 52 dim) S> Jam) 
rasedalay day _—rasedali di 
F 02 Jew) S> 4m) 
rasedile da rasedile di 


Table 8.104: Present perfect, first and second conjugations 


With the addition of the modal clitic 4, /ba/ and present aorist, rather than present 
continuous, forms of to be, the construction expresses future perfect, as in: 
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J+; paxedil ‘to ripen; 


fomatunet Singular Plural 
1st aan awe 
M mS eH 2 Set eh 
pox Ssway paxa Sdwi yu 
yam 
E me Set AS 
Ppaxa Sowe paxe Sdwe yu 
yam 
2nd Sf ees 
i iE Ce: 1EGe ey 
pox SSway ye paxa Sdwi yay 
; PEM oS oe 
paxa Sdwe ye paxe Swe yay 
3rd , s 
Mm $2 Cot Ep GP Spt Arh 
pox Soway paxa Sdwi di 
day 
F 


Table 8.105: Present perfect, third conjugation 


oD ves) 
oa" 
paxa Sdwe da 


(S29 
paxe Sdwe di 


Compound verb constructions 


om ide _) 4 /ba raseddlay yam/ ‘I [m.] will have arrived’ 


© 53 Jw) 4 /ba rasedéle wi/ ‘she/they will have arrived’ 


8.4.1.2 Past perfect 


Formation: past participle + past continuous of to be 


Table 8.106 illustrates the forms of the past perfect. 


J+.) raseddl ‘to arrive’ Singular Plural 
1st 
M 0 stew 9 te 
raseddlay rasedali wu 
wom 
F 0 dae 39 Shey 
raseddle wom raseddle wu 
2nd 
M 83 dey 9 ie) 
rasedalay we raseddli way 
F S39 gies es) gam 
raseddle we rasedadle way 
3rd 
M 09 de) 39 te 
raseddlay wa rasedali wa 
F z) gam Ss gam 
rasedale wa raseddle we 


Table 8.106: Past perfect 


8.4.2 Potential constructions 
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These constructions express ability: the present potential, translatable as ‘can X; be 
able to X,’ and the past potential, translatable as ‘could X, was able to X.’ Future poten- 
tial is expressed by means of the modal clitic 4 /ba/ in construction with the present 


potential. 
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8.4.2.1 Present potential 
Formation: continuous optative + present aorist of ang /kedal/ ‘to become’ 


J+.) rasedil ‘to 


ces Singular Plural 
arrive 
ist wt saw) oe SS) 
rased(dl)ay Sam rased(dlay Su 
2nd St samy tse GS) 
rased(lay Se rased(al)ay Say 
3rd wre@ios 


rased(Slay Si 


Table 8.107: Present potential 


8.4.2.2 Past potential 


ist SJ) 4ey 
rased(Slay Si 


Formation: aorist optative + past aorist of ous: /ked8l/ ‘to become’ 


J+.) rasedil ‘to 


ae Singular Plural 
arrive 
1st e(S)e% (Stes (J s% S)Amrys 
wérased(al)ay Sw(al)am wérased(al)ay Sw(al)u 
2nd SS) 54 C(Dderrs SS) CAs 
wérased(aljay Sw(alje wérased(al)ay Sw(aljay 
3rd oJ) 9% (Ss (e)S 9% C)teyy 


Table 8.108: Past potential 


wérased(aljay Sw(alja 


wérased(al)ay Swal(a) 
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8.5 Verb usage 


Example sentences in this section come from our native speaker informants, the Inter- 
net, and also from data in Lorimer (1902), Lorenz (1982), and Septfonds (1994). 


8.5.1 Uses of the verb to be 


8.5.1.1 tobeasacopula 
The verb to be is used in copular constructions in the present tense to represent a 
present and continuing state: 


(8.6) 


(8.7) 


52 Sole tol 
asad-@ pilot-O day 
Asad-M.DIR pilot-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Asad is a pilot.’ sw 


sry Ost, (ge 02 ls LS a) Lj 

zma loy-a gana-O da da 

1SG.STR.POSS large-F.DIR sin-F.DIR this.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 
ce paxtun-@ yam 


COMP Pashtoon-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.1SG 


‘A great sin of mine is that Iam Pashtoon.’ 


It is likewise used in copular constructions in the past tense to express past states: 


(8.8) 109 (S yS 4 Ogg dagen 


(8.9) 


nasima-@ parun pa kor-@ ki wa 
Nasima-F.DIR yesterday in... house-M ...in be.CONT.PST.3SG.F 


‘Nasima was home yesterday.’ sw) 


tasi dabandi wast 
2PL.STR.DIR outside be.CONT.PST.2PL 


‘Were you outside?’ iw 
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8.5.1.2 tobe as an auxiliary verb 
The verb to be is used as an auxiliary verb with participles to form compound verb 
constructions we characterize as perfect (Section 8.4.1): 


(8.10) miz Sdy-ina O-acaw-al-i 


(8.11) 


1PL.STR.DIR goods-PL.M.DIR CONT-throw-PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR 
wi 
be.CONT.PST.3PL.M 


‘We've thrown the trash away/left the goods behind.’ waz) 


dzake (Ce doy pa daya bonde der-a 
because COMP 3PL.M.OBL on... this.DIR ...on much-F.DIR 
ziyot-a kray-a O-waxist-e wi 


much-F.DIR fee-F.DIR CONT-take.PST-PTCP.F.DIR be.AOR.PRS.3SG.F 


‘Because they have already gotten a lot of money as carriage charges for that.’ 


(WAZ) 


(8.12) pa wd-ye man-a ce bal-a wredz-@ ta 


on AOR-3.WK accept-IMP.SG COMP other-F.OBL day-F.OBL to 

mo a pa xeb-@  dzon-@ O-Caw-dl-ay 

1SG.STR.OBL also on sleep-M self-M.DIR CONT-throw-PST-PTCP.M.DIR 
na wi 

NEG be.AOR.PRS.3SG.M 


‘You can bet that tomorrow I won't pretend to sleep [lit. that I won't have 
thrown myself into sleep].’ oz) 


8.5.2 Simple verb constructions 


8.5.2.1 Present continuous 
The present continuous form expresses the present tense. It covers states and condi- 
tions as well as ongoing actions, both in progress and habitual. 


astraliya-O pa afyanistan-O ke da pi ar ti tim-@ 
Australia-F.DIR in... Afghanistan-M ...in of P R T team-M.DIR 
jor-aw-i 

built-do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘Australia is establishing a P[rovincial] R[econstruction] T[eam] team in 
Afghanistan.’ 
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(8.14) S52! Le 4 op gylS gbele | oy9b gh Ss 


magar da nadwara aw _  yalat-o kar-uno 
but of improper and mistaken-PL.M.OBL work-PL.M.OBL 
para-@ pa ma O-acaw-é 


blame-F.DIR on 1SG.STR.OBL CONT-throw-2SG 


‘But you're blaming me for the misdeeds.’ 


(8.15) eS 2} os! 43 gli Sp | le? (US pine seSl 


pakistani sander-e dram-e aw xabar-e 
Pakistani song-PL.F.DIR drama-PL.F.DIR and word-PL.F.DIR 
€anel-una ye Za O-gor-am 


channel-PL.M.DIR 3.WK 1SG.STR.DIR CONT-see.PRS-1SG 


‘IT watch their Pakistani music, TV, and discussion channels.’ 


(8.16) .6 5S SAilyy SESS CHL gf pod Saez > ctl Sy ge 93 


numwar-ay masin-@ da nar-ay pa 
aforementioned-M.DIR machine-M.DIR of world-FOBL on... 
gan-@ Smir-O Zab-o bande 


numerous-M number-M language-PL.F.OBL ...on 


xadmat-O kaw-i 
services-PL.M.DIR do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘The aforementioned device functions in a large number of the world's 
languages.’ 


(8.17) za tipak-O wis nda _ waxal-a 
1SG.STR.DIR gun-M.DIR now NEG CONT\take.PRS-1SG 


‘I'm not using the gun now.’ waz 


(8.18) da mol-ina ile nazde 
this.DIR goods-PL.M.DIR here near 
xarts-iz-i ka bahar ta 
sold-become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] if outside to 
drim-i 


go.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘Are these goods sold here or are they sent outside?’ waz) 
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(8.19) 


8.5.2.1.1 


de nor-e malk-e aya Say-ina ce 

of other-PL.M.OBL country-PL.M.OBL this.DIR thing-PL.M.DIR COMP 
wole arzon-@ wi ile gron-@ 

there cheap-PL.M.DIR be.AOR.PRS.3PL.M here expensive-PL.M.DIR 
wi ro-or-i aw 
be.AOR.PRS.3PL.M 1-bring.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] and 

xarts-aw-i ye 


sold-do.CONT-PRS.3[PL.M] 3.WK 


‘They bring and sell things that are cheap in other countries and expensive 
here.’ waz 


Negation of present tense verbs 


The present tense is negated by placing 45 /na/ before the verb. Note that the negative 
particle bears the stress of the verb phrase. For example: 


(8.20) $e) as Lil a ooly 


(8.21) 


(8.22) 


wad-a ta artiya-O na  @-lar-am 
wedding-M.OBL for need-F.DIR NEG CONT-have-1SG 


‘Don't I need a wedding?’ 


GS gr i ae E> SF ewe 4 we 


wali pa xost-O ke dari-O xuwund-ay na 
why in... Khost-M ...in Dari-M.DIR school-M.DIR NEG 


jor-eg-i 
built-become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Why isn't a Dari school being built in Khost?’ 


Ls i Se el ow Le; os ai 


ta wali zma sara dase xabar-e na 
2SG.STR.DIR why 1SG.STR.POSS with such word-PL.F.DIR NEG 
kaw-e 

do.CONT-2SG 


‘Why don't you talk about such things with me?’ 


When an a-initial verb is negated, © /n/ is prefixed to the verb and the /a/ length- 


ens to /a/. 
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(8.23) lel jig 
motar-O  n-@-axl-am 
car-M.DIR NEG-CONT-buy.PRS-1SG 


‘T'm not buying a car.’'° 


8.5.2.1.2 Present continuous for expressing future events 
The present continuous may be used to express a future event: 


(8.24) a> 4 > 
dre badje_ ba dardz-am 
three o'clock WOULD arrive.CONT.PRS-1SG 


‘T'll come to you at 3 o'clock.’ 

In addition, the modal clitic 4; /ba/ may accompany the present continuous form 
to express a future event, particularly in the NE dialect, and especially if words like 
tomorrow or next week are present or when the speaker is contrasting future actions. 
However, see Section 8.5.2.2.1 for a more common way to express the future. 


(8.25) Pt ge & oe 3! ($2 0 wl wf Ne s> > 


da de xalk-o yam-@ ra-sara 
of this.OBL people-PL.M.OBL sorrow-M.DIR 1-COMIT 
day aw yam-@ ba ye 


be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M and sorrow-M.DIR WOULD 3.WK 
Q-xor-am 
CONT-eat.PRS-1SG 


‘I feel these people’s sorrow, and I am going to take care of it. [lit. the sorrow 
of these people is with me, and I will eat [their] sorrow.]’ 


16 Standardized version of 8.23: ls | 4 igs 
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(8.26) lesly > glysl > egal > gl S55 Obi ge S 559 10 9 4 4 Sygtd abd 
Spt 4 Sle yy 


daya Sura-O ba pa har-o 15 wrac-o 
this.DIR council-F.DIR WOULD in... every-PL.M.OBL 15 day-PL.F.OBL 
ke ywanda-@ kaw-i aw da masum-O da 
..in meeting-F.DIR do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.F] and of child-M.OBL of 
adabi-ato da praxtiya-O lar-e care 
literature-PL.M.OBL of development-F.OBL path-PL.F.DIR ECHO 

ba O-tser-i 


WOULD CONT-investigate-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘The council will be meeting every 15 days and will be looking at ways to 
develop children's literature.’ 


(8.27) yes ye deye sra be sar-O 
now COMIT... him.OBL ...COMIT WOULD head-M.DIR 


spin-aw-éma 
white-do.CONT.PRS-1SG 


‘T will grow old with him. [lit. I will whiten my hair with him.]’ oz» 


(8.28) tsa be O-k-é tsa be na 
what WOULD CONT-do.PRS-2SG what WOULD NEG 
O-k-é 
CONT-do.PRS-2SG 


‘Oh, what you will do! What you will not do!’ oz) 


8.5.2.2 Present aorist 

According to Penzl (1955: 114), “in many of their occurrences present [aorist] forms 
express a subjunctive mood rather than a perfective aspect.” This is true, although 
we believe the term irrealis to be more apt. In construction with the modal clitic 4 
/ba/, present aorist forms express future events that are expected to occur; by them- 
selves or in construction with other modal particles, they express a variety of other 
events whose realization is not established in fact, but is desired, requested, doubted, 
required, and so on. These uses for perfect aorist forms are described in the following 
two sections. 
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8.5.2.2.1 Expressing the future with present aorist plus — /ba/ 

Pashto does not have a morphological future tense. When used with the modal clitic 4 
/ba/, the present aorist form of the verb expresses an unrealized event that is expected 
to happen, as in sentence 8.29. For more examples of expressing the future, see Section 
10.1.2.1. 


(8.29) . 6h (Siggy 4 Ie 


da ba xowunk-e s-i 
3SG.F.STR.DIR WOULD teacher-F.DIR become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘She will become a teacher.’ gw 


8.5.2.2.2 Other uses of the present aorist 

Present aorist forms are also used for wishes; curses; conjectures; gentle commands; 
expressions of necessity; probable, customary, or usual events; and questions express- 
ing doubt; some of these uses will be in construction with modals such as is? /de/, 


ils /kaSke/ ‘if only’, 4,4 /bayad/ ‘must, should’ and so on. Most frequently of all, 


the present aorist is used in subordinate clauses beginning with the complementizer 
4> /€a/ (when that clause expresses an event with irrealis semantics) or the condi- 
tional particle 4S /ka/ ‘if’. The sentences below give examples of some of these uses 
of present aorist forms. 

As mentioned earlier (Section 8.2.8.1), there is only one unique present aorist form 
of to be: the third person form iS3 /wi/, which does not encode gender or number. Oth- 
erwise speakers either default to present continuous forms or else use present aorist 
forms of ees: /kedal/, as in 8.31 and 8.43 below. (Examples 8.36 and 8.47 are from 
Shafeev 1964: 46.) 


(8.30) . & Je i > aS ale ps 


os _hila-@ kaw-dm ce ta yal-ay 
now hope-F.DIR do.CONT-1SG COMP 2SG.STR.DIR quiet-M.DIR 
S-e 


become.AOR.PRS-2SG 


‘I hope you'll be quiet now.’ 
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(8.31) layer co lor : hae ce res CAN Gy See Rel IT Ce 
ce kala muxdmux sterg-e pre wé-lag-ed-e 
COMP when direct eye-PL.F.DIR on.3 AOR-hit-PST-PST.3PL.M 


musab-@ ta ye wa-way-al xwar-@ 
Musab-M.OBL to 3.WK AOR-tell.PST-PST.3PL.M miserable-M.DIR 


S-e musab-a 
become.AOR.PRS-2SG Musab-M.VOC 


‘As he looked directly at Musab, he said to him, 'May you be miserable, 


Musab!” 

xayi daktar-@ abdala-@ da mili jubhay-e 
maybe doctor-M.DIR Abdullah-M.DIR of national front-FLOBL 
kandid-@ wi 


candidate-M.DIR be.AOR.PRS.3SG.M 
‘Maybe Doctor Abdullah will be a candidate for the United National Front.’!” 


(8.33) jY op gytS F > grblyt gl giptuytt 2 4 gilegale la oq} slg > 


“S39 

da nuk-dno Zuw-al-O xayi 

of fingernail-PL.M.ANIM.OBL bite-INF-PL.M.DIR maybe 
mdsum-dano ta da taswis-uno aw xwabd-io 
child-PL.M.ANIM.OBL for of concern-PL.M.OBL and sadness-PL.F.OBL 
da_tsargand-aw-al-o yaw-a lar-O 

of revealed-do-INF-PL.M.OBL one-F.DIR path-F.DIR 

wi 

be.AOR.PRS.3[PL.M] 

‘Biting the fingernails may be a way for children to express concerns or 
distress.’ 


17 Standardized version of 8.32: 65 LUIS ger je > lee -Sl2 gly 
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(8.34) «poy Sb ste ol) syle by > pee Gr > le 
xaye da _bansat-uno da biyad rayawan-e la 
maybe of foundation-PL.M.OBL of then building-F.DIR from 
par-a jadi pamlarana-@ 
sake-M.ABL serious attention-F.DIR 
wa-s-i 
AOR-become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘Maybe they will take a serious look at rebuilding [our social] foundations.’ 


(8.35) mar-ay ro-sara__Wwa-k-e 
food-F.DIR 1-COMIT AOR-do.PRS-2SG 


‘Have some food with me.’ waz) 


(8.36) muz bayad kar-@ wu-k-u 
1PL.STR.DIR NEC  work-M.OBL AOR-do.PRS-1PL. 


‘We must work.’ 


(8.37) SoS 093 uh 2 Sy 
wali ye bayad zda kr-i 
why 3.WK NEC learned do.AOR-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘Why do they have to learn it?’ 


(8.38) eS sk Soy igo tea! ass 4 aye 4 


na poh-ég-am pa kum-@  lafaz-O de 
NEG learned-beome.CONT.PRS-1SG INSTR which-M word-M NEC 
mor-e yad kr-am 


mother-F VOC memory do.AOR-1SG 


‘I don't know which words I should use to remember you, mother.’ 


(8.39) kala kala e Sar-@ bagra-@ we-nis-i 
when when of city-M.OBL manual.harvest(?)-F.DIR AOR-gather.PRS-1PL 
aw kala_ biya ripal-@ na kor-@ wox1-i 


and when then reaper-M.OBL from work-M.DIR AOR\take.PRS-1PL 


‘Sometimes we gather village people for harvesting by hand, and sometimes 
we use the reaper.’ waz'® 
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(8.40) «gly optew Io ge me Sy Kas S Sew 4 yyrj lS Al 


kala kala zmung pa __ sterg-o ke uxke 
when when 1PL.STR.POSS in... eye-PL.F.OBL ...in tear-PL.F.DIR 


wi ce mung da sandera-@ 
be.AOR.PRS.3PL.F COMP 1PL.STR.DIR this.DIR song-F.DIR 
QO-way-o 

CONT-say.PRS-1PL 


‘Sometimes we get teary-eyed when we sing this song.’ 
The customary usage of the present aorist can also be expressed with the present 
continuous: 
(8.41) . 1) Rie pe oped jaa) Aves ygej al ls 
kala kala zmung tar mandz-@ lahfzi Sxara-@ 
when when 1PL.STR.POSS up.to center-M.OBL oral  dispute-F.DIR 


ham mandz ta rddz-i 
also center to come.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.F] 


‘Sometimes we argue, too. [lit. Sometimes verbal disputes are created between 
us, too.]’ 


(8.42) éars-O liya afin-@ e dzon-@ sara 
marijuana-M.DIR or opium-M.DIR INSTR... self-M.OBL ...INSTR 


pat kséc&-i 
hidden AOR\place.PRS-1PL 


‘They [often] hide marijuana or opium on themselves’ waz) 


(8.43) ee iNte= 4s 0} 


Za pa xanda-@ s-am 
1SG.STR.DIR INSTR laugh-F.OBL become.AOR.PRS-1SG 


‘Should I laugh?’ «sw 


18 The glossing of /bagra-@/ as ‘manual.harvest’ is uncertain. 
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(8.44) ce e polis-@ na xlos-O 
COMP from... police-M.OBL ...from free-PL.M.DIR 
S-i biya ksén-i aram-@ 
become.AOR.PRS-1PL then AOR\sit.PRS-1PL peace-M.DIR 
we-k-i 


AOR-do.PRS-1PL 


‘After getting rid of the police, we sit down and rest.’ waz) 


(8.45) kala Ce day yer-O de se 
when COMP 3PL.STR.DIR fire-M.DIR 2 after 
wa-¢€aw-i ne ce 
AOR-throw-PRS.3[PL.M] then COMP 
der-bez-iz-i 


2-near-become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 
‘When they put the fire after you and they approach you...’ wza) 


(8.46) .(S5 9 Allis ope gyigiw 9 er ets Plyrlye sli al Leng sels 


xayl-i wisa-O la tol-o hewdd-uno 
mister-M.OBL Wisa-M.OBL from all-PL.M.OBL country-PL.M.OBL 
wo-yuxt-al ce da stunz-o sara 
AOR-want.PST-PST.3PL.M COMP COMIT... problem-PL.F.OBL_ ...COMIT 
muqabala-@ wa-kr-i 


resistance-M.DIR AOR-do.AOR-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘[Governor] Mr. Wesa wanted all nations to battle [these] issues.’ 


(8.47) ka haya na ras-i no Za 
if 3SG.M.STR.DIR NEG come.AOR.PRS-3[SG.M] then 1.SG.STR.DIR 
ba wlar-s-am 


WOULD AOR\go-go-1SG 


‘If he does not come, then I will go.’ 


8.5.2.3 Past continuous 
The past continuous is used for continuous or habitual events in the past: 
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(848) oS Sale y Ig sp 


sar-i tol-O pa mela-@ ke 
man-PL.M.DIR all-M.DIR in... picnic-F.DIR ...in 
O0-gad-éd-a 


CONT-dance-PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘All the men were dancing at the picnic OR, all the men used to dance at 
picnics.’ 


(8.49) OAS | OLAS COE 0 pw Pe eoars 


la dzan-a sara yag-éd-a 
COMIT... self-M.OBL ...COMIT voice-PST-PST.3SG.M 
xand-éd-a aw gad-éd-a 


laugh.PST-PST-PST.3SG.M and dance-PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘He was talking with himself, laughing, and dancing.’ 


(8.50) Jd ip go Spe pede 4 


(8.51) 


pa xlds-o sterg-o ye xob-una 
INSTR open-PL.F.OBL eye-PL.F.OBL 3.WK sleep-PL.M.DIR 
O-lid-al 

CONT-see.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘He was sleeping with his eyes open.’ 


4 SP das lS yy MF eS Sly 4 pee > pb 4 = ds 


kala Ce ba taliban-o da xadz-o pa 
when COMP WOULD Taliban-PL.M.OBL of woman-PL.F.OBL on 
wrande kum-@ gam-@ porta kaw-a no 
before which-M.DIR step-M.DIR above do.CONT-PST.3SG.M_ then 
tol-e nar-ay ba nar-e 

all-FOBL world-F.OBL WOULD shout-PL.F.DIR 

O-wah-al-e 

CONT-beat-PST-PST.3PL.F 


‘Whenever the Taliban would take steps against women, the entire world 
would cry out.’ 
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(8.52) pa haya Car-O ke der-a binga-O mi 
in... that.DIR affair-F ...in much-F.DIR wealth-F.DIR 1SG.WK 
jor-aw-al-a 
built-do.CONT-PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘Iwas making great gains in that business.’ waz) 


(8.53) pa da domra  wredz-@ ke ye na 
in... this.DIR so.much day-F.DIR ...in 3.WK NEG 


mar-kaw-al-e 
killed-do.CONT-PST-2SG 
‘All day long, he did not [want to] kill you.’ oz) 


(8.54) ce di xwl-a r @-éaw-dl-a 
COMP 3SG.F.STR.OBL mouth-F.DIR 1 CONT-throw-PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘When she was taking me in her mouth [lit. when she threw her mouth upon 
me].’ (DZA) 


8.5.2.4 Past aorist 
The past aorist verb form expresses actions with focus on completion, or on the event 
per se rather than its duration or multiple instances of the event. 


(8.55) Sgpty 3 2) gas 4f3 3 ale a! al S92 gle Ol ple O49, cryces Lily, v2 
Sy | 


da_ britanya-@ hakumat-@ parun da iran-@ da 
of Britain-FOBL government-M.DIR yesterday of Iran-M.OBL of 
atomi program-@ la amal-a par daya hewad-@ 
atomic program-M.OBL from sake-M.ABL on this country-M 
nuw-i bandiz-una wa-lagaw-al 

new-PL.M.DIR sanction-PL.M.DIR AOR-hit-PST.3PL.M 


‘Yesterday the British government placed new sanctions on Iran in response to 
their nuclear program.’ 
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sar-ay pa xpal-O dzay-O kxénast-O aw nor ham 
man-M.DIR on own-M place-M AOR\sit-PST.3SG.M aw other also 
yosa So-@ 


angry become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 
‘The gentleman took his seat but was angry.’ 
(8.57) AS A gt Any 


mina-@ me pat-a kar-l-a 
love-M.DIR 1SG.WK hidden-F.DIR do.AOR-PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘T hid my affection.’ 


(8.58) © Sy Og yY gbleil pane Onl old Opereo sililu; oll » 


da afyan  zinddan-idno da xldsun-@ la 
of Afghan prisoner-PL.M.ANIM.OBL of release-M.OBL from 
par-a bayran me&t-o afyan-ano laryun-@ 
sake-M.ABL Bayern settled-PL.M.OBL Afghan-PL.M.OBL protest-M.DIR 
wa-kar-@ 
AOR-do.AOR-PST.3SG.M 
‘Afghans living in Bayern [Germany] protested for the release of Afghan 
prisoners.’ 

(8.59) e sazkol-O silab-@ tsa naqsan-@ 
of this.year-M.OBL flood-M.DIR what damage-M.DIR 
dark-a 


give. AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘Did the flooding cause any damage this year?’ waz 


(8.60) ye Sar-@ na 6-wet-O da ye 
from... city-M.OBL ...from AOR-leave.PST-PST.3SG.M this.DIR of 
top-i pa sar-@ na_ bya wer-ta kénost-@ 


hill-F.OBL on... head-M ...on the 3-to AOR\sit.PST-PST.3SG.M 
‘He has left the town to go wait at the top of the hill, sitting near it.’ wz) 
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(8.61) ce yenana pa _ dara-@ ke  wa-lg-ed-a 
COMP inside in... threshold-F.DIR ...in AOR-hit-PST-PST.3SG.M 
ca yenana wer-ndnawet-@ 


when inside 3-AOR\enter.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘He landed on the inside, at the entrance. He penetrated the interior.’ wz 


(8.62) a _—ikisa-@ ye mo pa da ywaz-@ 
this story-F.DIR of 1SG.STR.OBL on this.DIR ear-M 
nénawet-a 
AOR\enter.PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘This story fell into my ear.’ (za) 


8.5.2.5 Imperative 
Imperative forms convey commands (Section 8.3.5; Section 8.3.6). 


la war-a kor-a radz-a loy-@ 
from small-M.OBL house-M.ABL come.CONT.PRS-IMP.SG_big-M.OBL 
jahan-@ sara asna_ §-a 


universe-M.OBL COMIT friend become.AOR.PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Step outside your comfort zone and get to know the wide world out there.’ 


(8.64) Leck & 9) Cylge Jy SS dgelb are ly 
ta biya haya zulm-una tikrar-aw-al-@ 
2SG.STR.DIR then this.DIR abuse-PL.M.DIR repeated-do-INF-PL.M.DIR 


O-ywar-e roy-O S-ay 
CONT-want.PRS-2SG healthy-M.DIR become.AOR.PRS-IMP.PL 


‘You want to repeat those horrors? Get a clue!’ 


(8.65) .05>\9 ce IS gickss Soy AA 0 9 OD 


der-a der-a manana-@ nor-e vidio-gane 


many-F.DIR many-F.DIR thanks-F.DIR other-PL.F.DIR video-PL.F.DIR 


ham w-da¢aw-a 
also AOR-throw-IMP.SG 


‘Thanks a lot. Please post more videos.’ 
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(8.66) Aa lig Ae o> U4 un 
Seb-e me prégd-a ce xa 
moment-PL.F.DIR 1SG.WWK AOR\abandon-IMP.SG COMP good 
wa-Zar-ama 
AOR-cry-1SG 


‘Leave me alone for a little bit so I can have a good cry.’ 


(8.67) 053 el oy (S> ai al he 


xpal-O zaher-@ ta de pura pam-@ 
own-M.DIR appearance-M.OBL to 2.WK complete attention-M.DIR 


wa-kr-a 
AOR-do.AOR-IMP.SG 


‘Pay full attention to how you look.’ 


(8.68) 2S ll grew eee seh og th 


ka be be aql-i ye wa-kr-a 
if without without intelligence-F.DIR 3.WK AOR-do.AOR-PST.3SG.F 
pa yaw-a marm-ay ye aram-@ kr-a 


COMIT one-F.DIR bullet-F.DIR 3.WK calm-M.DIR do.AOR-IMP.SG 


‘If he does anything stupid, calm him with a single shot. [i.e., kill him]’ 


(8.69) dase nim-a genta-O ra-sara_ ksén-ay 
such half-F.DIR hour-F.DIR 1with AOR\sit.PRS-IMP.PL 


‘Sit with me, like so, for half an hour.’ waz 


(8.70) Sa waxt-O kam-@ day mo ta 
good time-M.DIR little-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 1SG.STR.OBL to 
ijaza-O rok-a 


permission-M.DIR give.AOR.PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Okay. Time is short. Let me leave now.’ waz) 


(8.71) mo ta nan-e wa-k-e 
1SG.STR.OBL for popcorn-PL.F.DIR AOR-do.PRS-2SG 
‘Make me some popcorn!’ za) 


Present continuous stems may be used to form commands as well, thus intensify- 
ing them, imparting a sense of urgency, continuation, or repetition: 
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(8.72) .aSS grey co Ag) gray c le giay 


paxto-@ O-way-a paxto-@ 
Pashto-F.DIR CONT-tell.PRS-IMP.SG Pashto-F.DIR 
O-lwal-a paxto-@ O-lik-a 


CONT-read.PRS-IMP.SG Pashto-F.DIR CONT-write-IMP.SG 


‘Keep speaking Pashto, reading Pashto, and writing Pashto.’ 


(8.73) .ogel S sage & aly 2 J Erp oe 


har-a oradz-O lag lag da xwax-e pa dod-ay 
every-F.DIR day-F.DIR few few of mother.in.law-F.OBL in... food-F 
ke @-acaw-a 

..in CONT-throw-IMP.SG 


‘Add a little bit [of poison] to your mother-in-law's food every day.’ 


(8.74) .0) 55 ec ile 4 


pa xwdx-e de  @-xor-a 
INSTR mother.in.law-F 2WK CONT-eat.PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Get your mother-in-law to eat [it].’ 


(8.75) «52 9S Slde > coo leg Io 10S al 


pam-@ kaw-a da jumat-@ 
attention-M.DIR do.CONT-IMP.SG this.DIR mosque-M.DIR 
day da xuday kor-@ day 


be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M of God  house-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Behave yourself! This is a mosque; it's a holy place.’ 


(8.76) £0 oS ie: oi 9} a) | By) Se 5 SS 4 
pa lasgun-o xalak-O O-wazn-a aw 
INSTR dozen-PL.M.OBL people-M.DIR CONT-kill.PRS-IMP.SG and 
la Zwand-a ye  xlas-aw-a 
from life-M.ABL 3.WK freed-do.CONT-IMP.SG 


‘Kill dozens of people and release them from this life.’ 


(8.77) sarkor-@ ta ajiz-i kaw-a 
government-M.OBL to helpless-NMLZ do.CONT-IMP.SG 


‘Humbly submit to the government!’ (waz) 
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All types of commands, whether using continuous or aorist forms, are negated 
by 4 /ma/, which usually occurs before the verb but can also be after it. Negative 
commands almost always use continuous forms, except in certain stock phrases like 
8.78. 


(8.78) !a% 40 oslu 


sada ma s-a 
naive NEG become.PRS.AOR-IMP.SG 


‘Don't be naive!’ 


(8.79) lazy as Oe oy > a ow) 


Zzoy-a da _ bel-@ da ___——par-a dzan-@ ma 
son-M.VOC of other-M.OBL from sake-M.ABL self-M.DIR NEG 
O-wazn-a 


CONT-kill.PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Son, don't kill yourself for the sake of another!’ 


(8.80) worn 2 40 i le IS oS > 


da nan kar-@ saba-@ ta ma 
of today work-M.DIR tomorrow-M.DIR to NEG 


pregd-a 
CONT \abandon.PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Don't put off till tomorrow what you can do today.’ 


(8.81) LoS as ala cw sard lb | > 


da bel-@ Ca tsaxa da manan-e hila-O 
from... other-M.OBL who.OBL ...from of thanks-F.OBL hope-F.DIR 


ma kaw-a 
NEG do.CONT-IMP.SG 


‘Don't expect thanks from someone else!’ 


(8.82) oS at ae 6 Sy US 


ka ta na péZan-i mad xapa 
if 2SG.STR.DIR NEG AOR\recognize.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] NEG sad 
kég-a 


become.CONT.PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Don't get upset if he doesn't recognize you.’ 
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8.5.3. Compound constructions: perfect 


Agreement in present and past perfect constructions is governed by the main verb. This 
means that in transitive constructions the main verb, the auxiliary, and—in the case 
of third conjugation verbs—the adjectival complement agree with the undergoer of the 
action, as can be seen in the sentences below. Perfect constructions in Pashto encode 
relative tense, and are generally best translated using the respective English present 
and past perfect forms, as can be seen in the example sentences in the following two 
sections. 


8.5.3.1 Present perfect 

First and second conjugation verbs form this tense with the past continuous partici- 
ple and the present continuous of to be, as illustrated above in Section 8.4.1.1. Third 
conjugation verbs use the aorist participle and the present continuous forms of to be. 


(8.83) .52 (eemtl yj Ce} (SS Okeslasl 
afyanistan-O ke Zim-i zor-O 
Afghanistan-M in winter-M.OBL force-M.DIR 


O-axist-dy day 
CONT-take[PST]-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Winter has taken hold in Afghanistan.’ 


(8.84) 105 jes ont glinily do col > S bd a gilJlb 
taliban-o pa qatar-O ke da siyasi daftar-O da 
Taliban-PL.M.OBL in... Qatar-M ...in of political office-M.OBL of 


pranist-al-o xabara-@  Q-man-dl-e 
open-INF-PL.M.OBL word-F.DIR CONT-accept-PST-PTCP.F.DIR 


da 
be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 


‘The Taliban have confirmed that they will be opening a political office in 
Qatar.’ 


(8.85) re ie Li go 


dunya-@ @-man-dl-ay ye 
world-F.OBL CONT-accept-PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.2SG 


‘The world has accepted you.’ 
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(8.86) .Ws 4 wer JS Ao 3 re cdtee) as rand is? es) 
os de faysal-e ta ras-ed-dl-ay 
now this.OBL decision-F.OBL to arrive-PST-PST-PTCP.M.DIR 


yam ce tarjuma-@ kaw-al-@ 
be.CONT.PRS.1SG COMP translation-F.DIR do-INF-PL.M.DIR 


ayb-@ na day 
defect-M.DIR NEG be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘T've finally come to the conclusion that doing translations isn't so bad.’ 


(8.87) Vew 45 (53 p95 bj Io esl gh ee BH SoS SE 2 4 95 


Za pa yaw xali kor-@ ki 
1SG.STR.DIR in... one empty house-M ...in 


nanawat-al-e yam aw os da 
CONT\enter-PST-PTCP.F.DIR be.CONT.PRS.1SG and now this.DIR 
zma kor-@ day na sta 


1SG.STR.POSS house-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M NEG 2SG.STR.POSS 


‘T've entered an empty house, and now it's mine and not yours!’ 


(8.88) .05 Cs leo bee CH 5 ee Olen Ledl 4: sil eis ¢ &e > 4)\9> 


dwar-o da difah-@ wazir-ano pa 
both-PL.M.OBL of defense-FOBL minister-PL.M.ANIM.OBL in... 
afyanistan-O  kxe da paudz-@ starya-O ihsas 


Afghanistan-M ...in of force-M.OBL exhaustion-F.DIR feeling 


kar-e da 
do.AOR-PTCP.F.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 


‘Both Defense Ministers have seen how exhausted troops in Afghanistan are.’ 


(8.89) . 659 oly ee 02 CS oppress og Hphyj 


zaryona-@ ye os majbur-a kadr-e 
Zarghoona-F.DIR 3.WK now forced-F.DIR do.AOR-PTCP.F.DIR 
da ce wad-a wo-kr-i 


be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F COMP marriage-M.DIR AOR-do.AOR-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘Now he's forced Zarghuna to get married.’ 
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(8.90) .s2 GS SS Le cul 2b 


ta par ma bande yalat fikar-@ 
2SG.STR.OBL on... 1SG.STR.OBL ...on mistaken thought-M.DIR 
kdr-ay day 


do.AOR-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘You've got me all wrong.’ 


The modal particles 4; /ba/ or (¢5 /de/ in combination with the present perfect 
construction express a supposition about a future event, as in 8.91, 8.92, and 8.93, or 
doubt or uncertainty about one, as in 8.94. Because of the irrealis semantics of this 
construction, the present aorist form (¢ 4 /wi/ is used as the third person auxiliary. 


(89) 63 Soi dt ee Pes OES ST oe 
ham _ ba ye  gata-O kar-e 
also WOULD 3.WK benefit-F.DIR do.AOR-PTCP.F.DIR 


wi dzaka = Ce ham_ ba ye xpal-O 
be.AOR.PRS.3SG.F because COMP also WOULD 3.WK own-M.DIR 


tarbur-O O-waz-dl-ay wi 
cousin-M.DIR CONT-kill-PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.AOR.PRS.3SG.M 


‘He will also have benefited because he will have killed his cousin.’ 


da_ swat-@ yayr tamadun-o paxtan-o 

of Swat-M.OBL without civilization-PL.M.OBL Pashtoon-PL.M.OBL 
ba da taliban-o noy-i 

WOULD of Taliban-PL.M.OBL mark-PL.M.DIR 

Q-ist-dl-i wi 
CONT-remove.PST-PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR be.AOR.PRS.3PL.M 


‘Those heathen Pashtoons in Swat will have eradicated any trace of the 
Taliban.’ 


(8.93) “53 ss be Op gigs 4 o> 0795 


tar _— der-a had-a ba mo stunza-@ 
up.to very-M.ABL border-M.ABL WOULD 1PL.WK problem-F.DIR 
hal kar-e wi 


solution do.AOR-PTCP.F.DIR be.AOR.PRS.3SG.F 


‘We will have more or less resolved the issue.’ 
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(8.94) .y (JtJ od 4 ane 


haya ba za O-lid-dl-ay 

3SG.STR.OBL WOULD 1SG.STR.DIR CONT-see.PST-PST-PTCP.M.DIR 
yam 

be.CONT.PRS.1SG 


‘He may have seen me.’ sw) 


8.5.3.2 Past perfect 

As with the present perfect, in this construction, first and second conjugation verbs 
employ the past continuous participle, and third conjugation verbs employ the aorist 
participle. All use the past continuous of to be as the auxiliary. (See Section 8.4.1.2.) 


(8.95) ae) me G Ss 4s lel, 0} 


za rayl-am dzaka —s- Ce ta 
1SG.STR.DIR come.PST.AOR-1SG because COMP 2SG.STR.OBL 
O0-bal-dl-ay wam 


CONT-invite-PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PST.1SG 


‘Icame because you had invited me.’ 


(8.96) 159 gerd) S Ales oy 4 ee > Os Ce nd 00 


dwa_ kis-e xo me ye das max-a pa 

two story-PL.F.DIR EMPH 1SG.WK 3.WK from face-M.ABL in... 
yaw-a mujala-@ ke @-lwist-e 

one-F.DIR magazine-F.DIR ...in CONT-read.PST-PTCP.PL.F.DIR 

we 

be.CONT.PST.3PL.F 


‘Thad previously read two stories of his in a magazine.’ 


(8.97) «5 Sop ply wy eer > oe S Se vi 4 


pa fesbuk-@ ke ye da marast-e yaw peyam-@ 
in... Facebook-M ...in 3.WK of help-FKOBL one message-M.DIR 
prexud-al-ay wa 


CONT\leave-PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PST.3SG.M 


‘She had posted a message on Facebook asking for help.’ 
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(8.98) “S59 ss S39 $39 glad is? 


de dzayast-o dur-e jor-e 
this.OBL run-PL.M.OBL sand.storm-PL.F.DIR built-PL.F.DIR 
kar-e we 


do.AOR-PTCP.PL.F.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3PL.F 


‘Their steps had given rise to sandstorms.’ 


(8.99) 104 ces Gy 23 dou dy | goes ly 0495 pilin go ONS pose 93 


zmung dimokrat-ano dost-dno dwa 
1PL.STR.POSS democrat-PL.M.ANIM.OBL friend-PL.M.ANIM.OBL two 
kal-a pa xwa-@ bodija-O taswib-@ 

year-M.OBL on side-F budget-F.DIR approval-M.DIR 

kar-ay wa 


do.AOR-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PST.3SG.M 


’ 


‘Our friends the Democrats had passed a budget two years ago. 


(8.100) 3 os cet ay ak > ops S92 > eh ebye 


dawlat-@ ham da duy sara da pam 
government-M.OBL also COMIT... 3PL.STR.OBL ...COMIT of attention 


war marast-e kar-e we 
worthy help-PL.F.DIR do.AOR-PTCP.PL.F.DIR be.CONT.PST.3PL.F 


‘The government had also helped them significantly.’ 


8.5.3.3 Negation of perfect tenses 

When compound tenses are negated, the negative particle 4; /na/ immediately pre- 
cedes the auxiliary verb and forms a constituent phrase with it. With first and second 
conjugation verbs, the participle can occur before this negated verb phrase, as in 8.101 
and 8.103, or after it, as in 8.102 and 8.104. Likewise, in perfect constructions with third 
conjugation verbs, the light verb construction can occur either before the negated verb 
phrase, as in 8.105 and 8.106, or after it, as in 8.107. 


(8.101) 9p 4 daw dl Spe 5 eas Sy 


mazal-O kaw-ama tar  manzil-9 la 
distance-M.DIR do.CONT-1SG up.to encampment-M.OBL yet 
0-ras-ed-dl-ay nad yam 


CONT-arrive-PST-PST-PTCP.M.DIR NEG be.CONT.PRS.1SG 


‘I'm in transit. I haven't gotten as far as the station.’ 
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(8.102) -ddery a A Ole)! yo abo VY ag) 5 


tar —os-a la daya lwar-O arman-@ ta na 
up.to now-M.ABL yet this.OBL high-M.OBL desire-M.OBL to NEG 
yam Q0-ras-ed-adl-ay 


be.CONT.PRS.1SG CONT-arrive-PST-PST-PTCP.M.DIR 


‘T still haven't had my dream come true.’ 


(8.103) 02 4 Sopmy Boer oo op 


nan ye xabar-o ta prexud-ay na 
today 3.WK word-PL.F.OBL to CONT\permit.PST-PTCP.M.DIR NEG 
yam 

be.CONT.PRS.1SG 


‘He hasn't let me talk today.’ 


(8.104) «sapere So i J fe 4 Old SL Cle 


xudady pak  insan-@ pa xpal-O hal-@ na 
God clean person-M.DIR in own-M condition-M NEG 


day prexud-ay 
be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M CONT\abandon.PST-PTCP.M.DIR 


‘God hasn't left mankind behind.’ 


(8.105) “(5 4 ws AG gm pe 49 is gleol gllb 5 


da_ taliban-o idad-gane nor-o sarcin-o 
of Taliban-PL.M.OBL claim-PL.F.DIR other-PL.FOBL source-PL.F.OBL 
tayid kar-e na di 


confirmation do.AOR-PTCP.PL.F.DIR NEG be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 


‘Other sources haven't confirmed the Taliban's assertions.’ 


(8.106) .09 4 SS om E91 ly LE comes pt 


zmung masibat-@ dzapal-i walas-@ da 
1PL.STR.POSS disaster-M.DIR torn-PTCP.M.DIR people-M.OBL this.DIR 
oradz-Q _hir-a kar-e na 

day-F.DIR forgotten-F.DIR do.AOR-PTCP.F.DIR NEG 

wa 

be.CONT.PST.3SG.F 


‘Our war-torn nation hadn't forgotten that day.’ 
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(8.107) «SS Op Goa S clbd oless 4 daw io low 


paxwad me hits kala pa _ daysan  falat-@ ke na 
before 1SG.WK none when in... this.same activity-M ...in NEG 
day gadun-9 kdr-ay 
be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M_ participation-M.DIR do.AOR-PTCP.M.DIR 


‘T've never done this type of thing before.’ 


8.5.4 Compound constructions: potential 


Optative verb forms are used in a construction with aorist forms of the verb geese 
/kedal/ ‘to become’ to express potential. These verbs are sometimes analyzed as par- 
ticiples in these constructions (Tegey & Robson, 1996: 146), but unlike participles, they 
do not take agreement suffixes, and should therefore be regarded as optatives. See Sec- 
tion 8.3.7 and Section 8.3.8 for the formation of optative verbs. 


8.5.4.1 Expressing potential present events 
The present tense of the potentiality construction is formed with the present optative 
form of the matrix verb and the present aorist form of apes /kedal/ ‘to become’: 


(8.108) od GIS we Vl GS IY oo 


nizar-@ me la kar-@ kaw-i aw la 
sight-M.DIR 1SG.WK still work-M.DIR do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.M] and _ still 
ham @-lik-dl-ay S-am 


also CONT-write-PST-OPT become.AOR.PRS-1SG 


‘My vision still works and I can still write.’ 
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(8.109) o& S92 4 SS ley pr 9) aS gi op yh 4 a yge ona Ogaeli fr apuli 


eet GYD pie 9 

tdaso da xpal-@ telefun-@ Smira-O 

2PL.STR.DIR of own-M.OBL telephone-M.OBL number-F.DIR 

mung ta pa yagiz-a toga-O aw da_ brixna 
1PL.STR.OBL to INSTR vocal-F.DIR manner-F.DIR and of electricity 
lik-O pa dawal-@ ham prexud-dl-ay 

letter-M.OBL INSTR manner-M also CONT\leave-PST-OPT 

S-ay 

become.AOR.PRS-2PL 


‘You can also leave us your telephone number over the phone or by email.’ 


(8.110) +g sat cre a AS tile age 4 
mung pa yat-a pemana-@ xalk-o ta 
1PL.STR.DIR INSTR large-F.DIR measure-F.DIR people-PL.M.OBL to 
din-@ xapar-aw-dl-ay S-u 
religion-M.DIR spread-do.CONT-PST-OPT become.AOR.PRS-1PL 


‘We can proselytize on a large scale.’ 


8.5.4.2 Expressing potential past events 

The past tense of the potentiality construction is formed from the optative forms of the 
matrix verb and past aorist forms of as: /keddl/ ‘to become’. The aorist optative is 
used for an event that was actually carried out: 


(8.111) TS 94 cds Cs 4 » ala 3 


ta halta par waxt-@ wa-ras-ed-al-ay 
2SG.STR.DIR there on time-M.DIR AOR-arrive-PST-PST-OPT 
Sw-e 

become.AOR.PST-2SG 


‘Were you able to get there on time?’ 
If the continuous optative is used in this construction, the connotation is that the 
event either did not take place, translatable into English with might (Tegey & Robson, 
1996: 148), or was carried out over an extended period of time in the past: 
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(8.112) ogc (SS lor anda 05 ig 
mung tera hafta jwar-0 @-kar-dl-ay 
1PL.STR.OBL last week corn-M CONT-plant-PST-OPT 


sw-a 
become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘We might have been able to plant the corn last week [if you had brought the 
seeds].’ 


(8.113) eye ds 43 gal S 9 st ee only peg > Ne Cane oa 3 


da xatiz-O jermani-@ xalk-o da _ lowediz-@ 
of east-M.OBL Germany-M.OBL people-PL.M.OBL of west-M.OBL 


berlin-@ .. televizyoni program-una Q-lid-dl-ay 
Berlin-M.OBL ... televised program-PL.M.DIR CONT-see.PST-PST-OPT 


Sw-al 
become.AOR.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘People in East Germany were able to watch TV shows from West Berlin.’ 


(8.114) Ogu cars Ana ya °,) o> Op 9 4) gililesl 


afyan-ano la mung sara der-a 
Afghan-PL.M.ANIM.OBL COMIT... 1PL.STR.OBL ...COMIT very-F.DIR 
lag-a marasta-@ kaw-dl-ay Sw-a 


little-F.DIR help-F.DIR do.CONT-PST-OPT become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘The Afghans were able to help us very little [as they were busy with their 
own armed conflict].’ 


8.5.4.3 Expressing potential future events 

Potential future events are expressed using the modal clitic 4 /ba/, either a continuous 
or an aorist optative form of the matrix verb, and present aorist forms of ass. /kedal/ 
‘to become’. Using the aorist optative implies that the event is expected by the speaker 
to take place (Tegey & Robson, 1996: 146). 
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(8.115) «6% Syvyy ch oS aS ws Olnwlel oa oY aS gt > 
da xabar-o la lar-e ba da afydanistan-9 
of word-PL.FOBL from side-FOBL WOULD of Afghanistan-M.OBL 
las kalan-a jagra-O pay-O ta wda-rasaw-al-ay 
ten year.old-F.DIR war-F.DIR end-M.OBL to AOR-arrive-PST-OPT 
S-i 
become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


’ 


‘With diplomacy, [they]'ll be able to end the 10 year-old war in Afghanistan. 


(8.116) . 6 Cysi53 ghey 09d 4 OS 558 4: (S92 Lge 03 @ Is Ns 


xalk-o da O-gan-dl-e 

people-PL.M.OBL this.DIR CONT-consider-PST-PTCP.F.DIR 

da ce duy ba yawaze pa 
be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F COMP 3PL.STR.DIR WOULD only INSTR 
dumra___ way-al-o préxud-al-ay 

so.much say-INF-PL.M.OBL AOR\permit-PST-OPT 

§-i 


become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘People thought that they would be allowed to pass only by talking enough 
[to convince us].’ 


(8.117). Ny cali 68 Ngee Id st See I Joe Hd 4 


pa land-@ dawal-@ _ lik-al Suw-ay 
INSTR short-M manner-M write-INF become.AOR.PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR 
tar tso  tol-O Iwustunk-i tre istafada-@ 


up.to some all-PL.M.DIR reader-PL.M.DIR up.to.3 usage-F.DIR 
wa-kr-ay §-i 
AOR-do.AOR-OPT become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘[The articles] have been written concisely so that all readers are able to make 
use of them.’ 
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(8.118) V4 os ee gi gronad S S 9 S Oy mage 4 4 SNS pee pod oll 
aya walas_ maser-@ karz-ay ba pa  doham-@ bon 
Q people leader-M.DIR Karzai-M.DIR WOULD in... second-M Bonn 


konferans-@ ke woarkr-i tazmin-una 
conference-M ...in give.AOR-PTCP.PL.M.DIR guarantee-PL.M.DIR 


amali kr-ay §-i 
implemented do.AOR-OPT become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Will President Karzai be able to implement the assurances he made at the 
Second Bonn Conference?’ 
If the continuous optative is used in this construction with the future particle, the 
connotation is that the action is not necessarily probable, translatable into English 
with might (Tegey & Robson, 1996: 148). 


(8.119) . 4 yj a le SS 4 oY 
layla-@ ba lik-O saba-@ ta 
Layla-F.DIR WOULD letter-M.DIR tomorrow-F.DIR on 


O-leg-dl-ay s-i 
CONT-send-PST-OPT become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3SG.F 


‘Layla might be able to send the letter tomorrow.’ ww 


(8.120) «2h CYS IS at ge Chow 4 4 4 
ta ba pa hamde moxa-@ kar-@ 
2SG.STR.DIR WOULD on this.same goal-F.DIR work-M.DIR 


kaw-al-ay S-e 
do.CONT-PST-OPT become.AOR.PRS-2SG 


‘You may be able to work on [achieving] this same goal.’ 


bel-@ tsok nd Sta Ce dase yaw Say-O 
other-M.DIR who.DIR NEG EXT COMP such one_ thing-M.DIR 
jor-aw-al-ay wa-s-i 

built-do.CONT-PST-OPT AOR-become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 
‘There's no one else who could build such a thing.’ 


The following two sentences suggest that either a continuous or an aorist optative 
can be used to express an a repeated event with future time reference: 
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(8.122) . chy CYS Sil) Say Sipe oS J SE YF 


tar tso xalak-O la kum-e stunz-e prata 
up.to some people-M.DIR from which-F.OBL problem-F.OBL without 


tag ratag-O kaw-al-ay 
go come-M.DIR do.CONT-PST-OPT 
wa-s-i 


AOR-become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘So that the people can come and go without issue.’ 


(8.123) SVS 9 SSL) SG aay aw 4 Ce Sony Ole Ole > Wo gil 


“os 

nato-O de = marakic-ian taliban-@ 
NATO-M.DIR NEC representative-PL.M.ANIM.DIR Taliban-PL.M.DIR 
préga-i ce pa xlas-a pxa-@ tag 
AOR\permit-PRS.3[SG.M] COMP INSTR open-F.DIR foot-F.DIR go 
ratag-O wa-kaw-al-ay S-i 


come-M.DIR AOR-do-PST-OPT become.AOR.PRS-PRS .3[PL.M] 


‘NATO should allow the Taliban delegates to be able to come and go as they 
please.’ 


8.5.4.4 Negative 

The negative particle must precede the auxiliary verb in a potential construction, but 
the optative form may come before or after the negated verb phrase (Tegey & Robson, 
1996: 145-147): 


(8.124) . ISS 52 4 ag dL oo) be Ce aegl 3 


tar os-a me xpal-O aw da plar-@ 
up.to now-M.ABL 1SG.WK own-M.DIR and of father-M.OBL 
num-@ nad  Ss0-@ O-lik-dl-ay 


name-M.DIR NEG become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M CONT-write-PST-OPT 


‘Until now, I wasn't able to write either my name or my father's.’ 
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(8.125) 55 IS ae bol oS ob 


qalam-0 ka mat-@ S-1 tsa 
pen-M.DIR if broken-M.DIR become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] what 
O-lik-al-ay nad §-u 


CONT-write-PST-OPT NEG become.AOR.PRS-1PL 


‘You can't write anything with a broken pen.’ 


(8.126) Pere ph i gw OF 
dzan-@ me na  Sso-@ 
self-M.DIR 1SG.WK NEG become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 
ting-aw-dl-ay 
tight-do.CONT-PST-OPT 


‘T couldn't pull myself together.’ 


(8.127) INNIS p25 yor wrigeree gS 04) 4 a/\\ > Ogeay IS > 


da kabul-@ pohantun-O da 9 11 pa ara-@ 
of Kabul  university-M.OBL of 9 11 on topic-F.DIR 


kum-@ simpoziyom-Q jor-@ na 
which-PL.M.DIR seminar-M.DIR built-M.DIR NEG 
$0-0 kr-ay 


become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M do.AOR-OPT 


‘The University of Kabul wasn't able to offer any seminars on 9-11!!!’ 


(8.128) .slS 54 Aig ats aw gil Sle Ss pS 4 
pa konar-@ ke  daktar-adno sam-@ 
in... Kunar-M ...in doctor-PL.M.ANIM.OBL correct-M.DIR 
taSxis-O wa-nd So-0 kr-ay 
diagnosis-M.DIR AOR-NEG become.AOR.PST do.AOR-OPT 


‘The doctors in Kunar couldn't give a correct diagnosis.’ 


8.5.5 Infinitives 


8.5.5.1 Infinitives as nouns 

Infinitives show the default masculine plural agreement (see Section 11.4.3 and Section 
11.75); non-direct forms take the , /-o/ oblique/ablative plural suffix used on declen- 
sion Class II nouns (see Section 5.2.4), as in 8.129. Like other event nominals, infinitives 
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may take their own complements. Infinitival phrases may serve as a subject, object, or 
object of an adposition. 
(8.129) .Stagyly Spe gloS 2 aw ye > CrgS> > at gol) JL 


ma la radyo-@ tsaxa da hakumat-@ da 
1SG.STR.OBL from... radio-F.OBL ...from of government-M.OBL of 


marast-e kaw-al-o xabar-e w-arw-ed-e 
help-PL.F.DIR do-INF-PL.M.OBL word-PL.F.DIR AOR-hear.PST-PST.3PL.F 


‘T heard on the radio about the government's helping out.’ 


(8.130) $osa ple Dye SLL ol elSj > UI 


aya da zukam-@ la par-a tiyarak-@ 
Q of head.cold-M.OBL from sake-M.ABL opium-M.DIR 
xor-al-9 jayiz-O di 


eat-INF-PL.M.DIR legal-PL.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 


‘Is it legal to take opium for a head-cold?’ 


(8.131) «(so JS Aaaw yO yaw cy. > obs si (sts > 


da madani _tolan-e danda-@ da dawlat-@ 
of civilized society-FOBL job-F.DIR COMIT... government-M.OBL 
sara marasta-@ kaw-al-@ di 


..COMIT help-F.DIR do-INF-PL.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 


‘Helping the government is a duty in an advanced society.’ 


8.5.5.2 The periphrastic passive 

As described in Section 8.2.5.5.2, infinitives and past participles can be used as the 
nominal component of a third conjugation verb with ees /keddl/ to form a verbal 
construction that is often referred to as the Pashto passive. Both infinitival and par- 
ticipial complements of as: /keddl/ can optionally have the aorist prefix - - /wa-/in 
aorist forms of this construction, in addition to an aorist form of ues: /kedal/, as in 
8.132, 8.133, and 8.135. 
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(8.132) . cb alysry op Sig al ae ce SS fh ae 


xa __ bal-al kég-i ce 

good consider-INF become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] COMP 
mana-@ la potak-i sara wa-xor-al-a 
apple-F.DIR COMIT... skin-M.OBL ...COMIT AOR-eat-INF-F.DIR 
S-i 

become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘It is considered good to eat an apple along with its peel.’ 


(8.133) ed J 3 


wa-tar-al s-am 
AOR-tie-INF become.AOR.PRS-1SG 


‘[that] I be tied’ 


(8.134) Pap J 3 
Q-tar-al kég-am 
CONT-tie-INF become.CONT.PRS-1SG 


‘Tam being tied.’ 


(8.135) -e(J) 3% S 5s 


wa-tar-al sw(al)-am 
AOR-tie-INF become.AOR.PST-1SG 


‘I was tied.’ 


(8.136) .a(S)4S J 


Q-tar-al ked(al)-dm 
CONT-tie-INF become.CONT.PST-1SG 


‘I was being tied.’ 
The prefix-» /wa-/ is not obligatory, however: 


(8.137) .dge Ujg ad Yes eS tye 4 


pa brid-@  kxe 200 tan-a waz-al 
in... attack-M ..in 200 person-PL.M.DIR_ kill-INF 
Sw-al 

become.AOR.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘Two hundred people were killed in the attack.’ 
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If a participle rather than an infinitive is used, it agrees with the undergoer, as can 
be seen in examples 8.138 - 8.142. In Dzadrani, however, the participle does not show 
agreement but remains masculine direct regardless of the gender and number of the 
subject, as in 8.143 and 8.144: 


(8.138) SoS be 59 


day O-wah-dl-ay 
3SG.M.STR.DIR CONT-beat-PST-PTCP.M.DIR 
kég-i 


become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘He is being beaten.’ 


(8.139) SS ey I> 


da O-wah-al-e kég-i 
3SG.F.STR.DIR CONT-beat-PST-PTCP.F.DIR become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘She is being beaten.’ 


(8.140) SxS sy iS 9> 


duy QO-wah-al-i 
3PL.STR.DIR CONT-beat-PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR 
kég-i 
become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 
‘They are being beaten.’ 
(8.141) de sten-e pa sim-@ ob-e na 
of needle-SG.F.OBL INSTR eye-M water-PL.F.DIR NEG 
O-mind-e kez-i 


CONT-find.PST-PTCP.PL.F.DIR become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.F] 


‘Not a needle's eyeful of water is [to be] found.’ waz 


(8.142) pS-e ye wa wa-tik-al-e 
feet-PL.F.DIR 3.WK WOULD AOR-injure-INF-PTCP.PL.F.DIR 
O-S-i 


CONT-become.PRS-PRS.3[PL.F] 


‘His feet will be injured.’ waz 
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(8.143) dandera-@ 06-wa-l-ay O-Sw-a 
drum-F.DIR AOR-beat-INF-PTCP.M.DIR CONT-become.PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘A drum was struck.’ oz 


(8.144) dander-e 6-wa-l-ay 
drum-PL.F.DIR AOR-beat-INF-PTCP.M.DIR 


O-Sw-e 
CONT-become.PST-PST.3PL.F 


‘Drums were struck.’ za) 
For more example sentences using the periphrastic passive, see Section 11.3.1.5. 
8.5.6 Present participles 


Present participles can be used to modify nouns, as in: 


(8.145) 6S oy SMS Sy Slog Spore o Ub Si hy)! 


europay-i tulan-a bayad da @-xlas-tnk-i 

Europe-ADJZ society-F.DIR NEC of CONT-liberate-PTCP-SG.M.OBL 
sawda-gar-iz-e taglar-e ywara 
business-NMLZ-ADJZ-PL.F.DIR policy-PL.F.DIR considered 

kr-i 

do.AOR-PRS.3SG.F 


‘The European Union must consider commercial rescue policies.’ 
or to form a verbal noun: 


da europay-i tulan-e O-kat-tuink-i pa 
of Europe-ADJZ society-F.OBL CONT-see-PTCP-SG.M.OBL in... 
ukren-@ ke pa kar-@ payal-@ 

Ukraine-M.OBL ...in on work-M.OBL beginning-M.DIR 

kr-ay 

do.AOR-PTCP.M.DIR 


‘A European Union observer has begun work in the Ukraine.’ 


Brought to you by | provisional account 


Claudia M. Brugman 
9 Adpositions 


9.1 Overview 


Pashto exhibits three categories of adposition: prepositions, postpositions, and cir- 
cumpositions.1 

The class of circumpositions is the most difficult to describe exhaustively, for sev- 
eral reasons: 


e First, though for a given variety the inventory of prepositions and postpositions is 
fixed, some circumpositions appear to be semi-productive combinations of prepo- 
sitions and postpositions or prepositions and adverbs (as asserted by Babrakzai 
1999). 


e Second, some items that function as circumpositions are complex in one compo- 
nent, typically the postpositional component, as is shown in Example 9.74. The post- 
positional component in such cases may be a lexicalized meronymic expression. We 
call these phrasal adpositions complex adpositions.* 


e Finally, there is a set of principles that we understand only in part, which require or 
allow one or the other component of a circumposition to be deleted, rendering the 
effect of independent prepositions or (more typically) postpositions. In this chapter 
we discuss those principles that we understand. 


In the general style of Indo-European, the functions of adpositions in Pashto range 
from quite abstract relationships to very specific spatial, temporal, or causal relation- 
ships, and generally the interpretation of any given adposition will depend on the con- 
text, as reflected in the glossing or translation. Where two components of a circumpo- 
sition together express a single relation, the first component will have an ellipsis (...) 
after the gloss, and the second will have an ellipsis before the gloss. Sentence 9.1 gives 
an example of this glossing convention. 

The Middle dialects vary from General Pashto in the inventory of adpositions, in 
the pronunciation of individual items, and in some case assignments. Much of the de- 
scription provided of Middle dialect adpositions originates in Septfonds (1994),? which 


1 These items are referred to in other grammars as pre-post-positions (Tegey & Robson, 1996) or 
ambipositions (Heston, 1987). The term circumposition more transparently denotes a single 
discontinuous lexeme; Hewson & Bubenik (2006: 109) use this term as well. Throughout this chapter, 
and in the examples throughout this book, attested examples show that Pashto also has 
ambipositions, i.e. adpositions that may occur either before or after their objects. 

2 Circumpositions in Persian, including cognates, are mentioned by Heston (1987), Lazard (1963) 
and Phillott (1919). 

3 The translation into English of this work was provided by Melissa Fox. 
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is a description of the Dzadrani dialect; however, example sentences and descriptions 
may reflect other Middle varieties. Our own research suggests the existence of both 
similarities and differences between Dzadrani (as Septfonds describes it) and Waziri, 
as described more briefly by Lorimer (1902: 39-40), but a dearth of information pre- 
vents us from making any substantive claims about how they differ from each other. 
Furthermore, it is possible that some of the features noted here for Dzadrani and Waziri 
may be found in varieties of Pashto outside of the Middle dialect group as well. 
Three other points should be remembered about Pashto adpositions: 


e Items that are identified (in this grammar or elsewhere) as adverbs may in fact func- 
tion as adpositions. For instance, we identify 4x») 4 /wrusta/ ‘after, later’ as an ad- 
verb in Table 10.1, concurring with other grammars, and based on the fact that from 
our information it only governs an object when it is a component of a complex cir- 
cumposition (see Example 9.120); however, it is possible that there are varieties of 
Pashto that treat it as a simple adposition. Conversely, the items.» ... /... sara/ is 
identified here primarily as a postpositional component of a circumposition; how- 
ever, in its function outlined in Section 10.2.3.1, it does not take even a notional 
object, and is therefore properly classified as an adverb. The same can be said for 
some items identified in this grammar as adverbs of place in Table 10.2. 


e As expected, adpositions in Pashto may govern objects other than noun phrases, in- 
cluding strong pronouns and oblique pronominal clitics. In addition, the object in 
an adpositional phrase may be more or less clausal: one possibility is an infinitive 
verb and its local argument, both of which may be case-marked according to the 
requirements of the governing adposition (see 9.72 and 9.73). Many of the subsec- 
tions of Section 11.4.4 give examples of different adpositions in construction with 
the complementizer 4> /¢a/, where the adposition’s object is a subordinate clause. 
Finally, 9.32 gives an example with a case-marked adjectival object. 


e Some adpositions are subject to dialect-based pronunciation variation as exempli- 
fied in Table 4.2. This is in addition to some dialect-based variation in the specific 
combinations of adpositions into complex adpositions or circumpositions. 


e Individual adpositions are often described as clitics; this is reflected in some written 
examples by the lack of space between the adposition and its object. 


9.2 Adpositions and case assignment 


For all varieties of Pashto, adpositions generally govern either oblique or ablative case 
assignment to their objects. However, L. Rzehak (p.c.) suggests that the direct case 
may be becoming the preferred case assignment for some adpositions as well, claim- 
ing that the use of the oblique form may sound dated to some speakers. Furthermore, 
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the picture is somewhat complicated by several issues: first, sometimes case-marking 
can vary (usually between direct and oblique) without difference in meaning; in other 
situations, however, the difference in case-marking is associated with a difference in 
meaning. In addition, this grammar recognizes an ablative case, where some other 
grammars do not, so descriptions of the same facts may not line up. The ablative case 
is governed by a small number of adpositions; again, however, in some situations ei- 
ther ablative or oblique case may appear in construction with a particular adposition. 
Some speakers have reported that vocative case-marking may be assigned; this matter 
deserves more study. 

For Dzadrani in particular, Septfonds (1994) asserts that an adposition may as- 
sign direct, oblique, or ablative case to its object when the object is singular in num- 
ber; however, when the object is plural, the case assignment is always oblique. Our 
research suggests that Waziri does not observe this constraint: singular or plural ob- 
jects of /e/ may be case-marked direct (as shown in example 9.19). Also for Dzadrani, 
Septfonds (1997: 8.3.2) claims that the comparative postposition /tar/ ‘than’ can as- 
sign either oblique or direct case to its object. Septfonds (1994: 262) notes further that 
circumpositions whose first component is /ye/ or /tar/ may assign the oblique or the 
ablative case to their objects. 

In Waziri, according to Lorimer (1902: 40), /pa/ ‘on, in’ preferentially assigns di- 
rect case but may also assign oblique case. Our own research on Waziri confirms that 
assignment of direct case predominates. 

There may be varieties of Pashto for which oblique is the only case-marking form 
governed by adpositions (as is claimed in, e.g., Dessart 1994: 52). This includes the 
appearance of the fused genitive strong pronoun (see Section 7.2.3) as the object of the 
adposition, as shown in sentence 9.3. 


9.2.1 Assignment of oblique case 


Our research suggests that the object of an adposition is most often assigned the oblique 
case. In particular, the preposition 5 /ter/ ‘up to’ and circumpositions of which it is 
the prepositional component always assign the oblique case to their objects. 


(9.1) Son | = ctl by 59} SE); 2 
da zartsang-i zoy-O pa __ farans-e ki 
of Zartsangay-M.OBL son-M.DIR in... France-M.OBL ...in 
O-os-éz-i 
CONT-live-PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Zartsangay's son lives in France.’ sw 
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(9.2) 


(9.3) 


52S oud 4 sigs by 


3 


zma not-una pa kitabc-e ke 
1SG.STR.POSS note-PL.M.DIR in... notebook-F.OBL ...in 
di 

be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 


‘My notes are in the notebook.’ 


S25 coe gh ope 2? S aS vow bd 


la ma sara pa kixt-ey ke’ der-@ 
COMIT... 1SG.STR.OBL ...COMIT in... boat-F ...in much-PL.M.DIR 


sr-a aw spin-@ zar-O di 
red-PL.M.DIR and white-PL.M.DIR metal-PL.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 


‘There is a lot of gold and silver in the boat with me.’ sw 


9.2.2 Assignment of ablative case 


Some adpositions assign the ablative case to their object, most notably GP 4J /la/ and 
complex adpositions that contain it. The ablative case is discussed in Section 5.1.3.3. 
The ablative case-marking suffix is apparently historically related to the postposi- 
tion 4; /na/; for instance, 4~\; /pasa/ ‘top.ABL’ in example 9.17 is historically derived 
from ork /pas/ ‘top’ plus the postposition 4; /na/ ‘from’. In this work, we neverthe- 
less treat the ablative suffix as a case-marker and 43 /na/ as a postpositional element, 
unlike other sources (e.g. Tegey & Robson 1996) that treat » /a/ as simply a variant of 


43 /na/. 


(9.4) 


(9.5) 


la plar-a ray-al-ay yam 
from father-M.ABL come.AOR.PST-PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.1SG 


‘I have come from father.’ aw.sw) 


Seedy silwilesl al oe otelall > 
da al-qeda-@ yar-i la afyanistan-a 
of al-Qaida-M.OBL member-PL.M.DIR from Afghanistan-M.ABL 


wa-taxt-ed-al 
AOR-flee-PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘The members of al-Qaida fled from Afghanistan.’ 
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Other adpositions can assign either oblique or ablative case to the object, without 
a difference in meaning. 


(9.6) .s3 JE OS Sr 


be sar-i kor-@ xali wi 
without man-M.OBL house-M.DIR empty be.AOR.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Without a man, the house is empty.’ sw 


07) 59 SEIS ee 


be sar-aya kor-@ xali wi 
without man-M.ABL house-M.DIR empty be.AOR.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Without a man, the house is empty.’ sw 
For some other adpositions, assigning ablative as opposed to oblique case affects 
the meaning of the phrase; for instance with 5 /da/, which is normally associated with 
possession (see Section 9.3.1.1), having the object marked in the ablative case gives the 
sense of ‘(motion) away from’: 


(9.8) ° lel, 0) 95 > 
da ___kor-a rayl-am 
from house-M.ABL come.AOR.PST-1SG 


‘Icame from home.’ 

There may also be dialectal variation as to whether the oblique or the ablative case 
is assigned by a particular adposition. In some dialects or in different styles, there is 
apparently synchronic alternation between the ablative suffix and the postposition 43 
/na/ ‘from’. 


9.2.3 Assignment of direct case 


In General Pashto, the adpositions 4, /pa/ ‘on, in’ and Ee ...4 /pa...ke/ ‘in, at’ may 


assign direct or oblique case to their objects (Tegey & Robson, 1996: 158); our own 
research on current usage is that direct case may be gaining ground, while Tegey & 
Robson (1996) identify the use of the direct form as literary or formal. Example 9.9 
shows the feminine noun 4j 9S /kota/ ‘room’ appearing in the oblique form, while 
9.10 demonstrates it in direct form. Likewise, examples 9.11 and 9.12 contain the same 
alternation, this time using the masculine noun lL» /xar/ ‘city’. In example 9.11, the 
noun is in direct plural form; in 9.12, it is in the oblique plural form. We have not found 
this difference in case-marking to correspond to a difference in meaning. 
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(9.9) 


Sr col S ae 4 gy ej 
zma wror-@ pa kot-e ki nast-@ 
1SG.STR.POSS brother-M.DIR in... room-F.OBL ...in sitting-M.DIR 


day 
be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘My brother is sitting in the room.’ iw) 


(9.11) 


zma wror-@ pa kot-a ki nast-@ 
1SG.STR.POSS brother-M.DIR in... room-F.DIR ...in sitting-M.DIR 
day 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘My brother is sitting in the room.’ jw) 


. ry * . S} ‘3 ae S} 
SF syle 4 Sh SS 4 Gly H lS ge gol Ge 2 giahe 5 Xe > 
Any a3 gNS lye Shit a 
da malgr-o malit-uno da yzayi mowad-o 
of friend-PL.M.OBL nation-PL.M.OBL of nutritional items-PL.M.OBL 
program-@ na  yuwaze pa_ kal-io balki pa 
program-M.DIR NEG only in... village-PL.M.OBL but.also in... 
xar-una ke ham xoraki mowad-@ xalk-o 
city-PL.M.DIR ...in also nutritional items-PL.M.DIR people-PL.M.OBL 
ta O-weSs-i 
to CONT-distribute-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘The United Nations' Food Program is distributing food items to people not 
only in villages, but also to those in cities.’ 
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(9.12) 4) gigyle 4: alge 3 drwy a 2 S3\5& es ‘ols oS yljy iH > Okina’! > 
SS Opls Aer} Op jgy Ole gs old yyS09j > ST gl 
da afyanistan-@ da _ pohan-e wizarat-O 
of Afghanistan-M.OBL of education-F.OBL ministry-M.DIR 
O-way-i ce O-ywar-i da 
CONT-tell.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] COMP CONT-want.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] of 


yunasko pa marasta-O da hewad-@ pa xar-uno aw 
UNESCO INSTR help-F.DIR of country-M.OBL in... city-PL.M.OBL and 


kal-io ke da zdakawunk-o la par-a 
village-PL.M.OBL ...in of student-PL.M.OBL from sake.M.ABL 

yaw-@ San rozaniz-a zamina-@ barabar-a 
one-M.DIR similar educational-F.DIR opportunity-F.DIR prepared-F.DIR 
kr-i 

do. AOR-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Afghanistan's Ministry of Education says that it wants to provide similar 
educational opportunities to students in both cities and villages with the help 
of UNESCO.’ 


9.2.4 Mixed case-marking inside objects of adpositions 


Inside the objects of adpositions, case-marking is not particularly consistent. Modi- 
fiers of the noun inside the adpositional object may fail to agree on case with the gov- 
erning noun, as shown for adjectives in sentence 9.13 and for demonstratives in 9.14. 
Conjoined noun phases inside the adpositional object may fail to agree with each other, 
as shown in example 9.11. 


(9.13) 163 GAig& sili Ctigj > aK OSES 


natsagar-an leka da Zwand-i 
dancer-PL.M.ANIM.DIR like... of alive-PL.M.DIR 
qaz-ano yunde di 


goose-PL.M.ANIM.OBL ...like be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 


‘The dancers are like energetic geese.’ 


(9.14) “SAUL glegogs dar a, 


pa hay-a mawzo-ato bande 
on... that-PL.M.DIR topic-PL.M.OBL ...on 


‘on those topics’ 
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9.3 Prepositions 


According to most analyses, Pashto has three prepositions: > /da/ ‘of’, 4 /pa/ ‘on, 
by means of’, and ,5 /tar/ ‘up to’. We describe here several additional prepositions; 
however, some of them alternate with circumpositions, so it is possible that what ap- 
pear to be independent prepositions are circumpositions with omitted postpositional 
components. Besides their independent functions as prepositions, each of them may 
also appear as components of various circumpositions, which we treat separately in 
Section 9.5. The additional prepositions listed in that section may be associated with 
different varieties of Pashto. 


9.3.1 Theprepositions /da/, /de/, /ye/, /e/ ‘of’ 


The GP preposition 5 /da/appears to alternate with the items /de/, /ye/, and /e/ char- 
acteristic of the Middle dialects. The Middle items appear to vary with relative freedom 
within the dialect group, while the GP item 5 /da/alternates distributionally with the 
GP item 4) /la/, which is nevertheless discussed separately in Section 9.3.2. This group 
of items expresses functions that are in other languages associated with genitive case 
marking. 


9.3.1.1 The General Pashto preposition > /da/ 
The preposition 5 /da/ is used to express any of a wide range of functional relation- 
ships between its object and other elements in the sentence’. As a determiner (see also 
Section 6.3), it expresses typical possessive and meronymic relations, and is used also 
to mark the complements of transitive nominalizations or gerunds, as well as the sub- 
jects of intransitive nominalizations or gerunds. 

There appears to be a high degree of variation in the pronunciation of 5 /da/: this 
same orthographic form may be pronounced as /da/ or /di/ in construction with the 
first and second person pronouns, while /da/ is additionally attested for 5 in con- 
struction with the third person pronouns. Other scholars analyze the different pronun- 
ciations in terms of dialect differences: Penzl (1955) identifies the pronunciation /da/ 
with the Eastern dialect, and Tegey & Robson (1996) identify the pronunciation /di/ 
with what they call the Central dialect, the geographic area including Kabul (labeled 
Northwest in this grammar). 

Some examples of common relationships expressed using 5 /da/ are given here. 
Notice that phrases governed by > /da/precede their governing noun irrespective of 


4 Hewson & Bubenik (2006) refer to /da/ as the genitive marker, while acknowledging its 
grammatical status as a preposition. 
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the functional relationship between the two—for instance, the nominal complement 
in sentence 9.15 and the true possessive in 9.16 are both in phrase-initial position. 

CS) gee elol > /damaxam storay/ ‘the evening star’ sw 

wa gee) wo ee YL > /da balapox lastunay/ ‘the coat sleeve’ nw 

OlgLs Jole > /da adil xpalwan/ ‘Adil's relatives’ 

a aw 9 > /da dost spay/ ‘the friend's dog’ 

asl cb 's > /da watan satena/ ‘protection of the country’ 

/de yespone €aplay/ ‘sandals of iron’ vz (Septfonds, 1994: 4.0.2.2) 


(9.15) JS 0 5a) pyle > sblasi 53-3 5 


da tir-o intixabat-o da_ natdayij-o 
of past-PL.M.OBL elections-PL.M.OBL of result-PL.M.OBL 
laywa-@ kaw-dl 


cancellation-M.DIR do-INF 
‘invalidating the results of the past elections’ 


> /da/ can govern the objects of deverbal nouns, as in the example a3. ce 9 > /da 
watan satana/ ‘protection of the country’. In such uses, it is common to find multiple 
instances one after another. In example 9.16, we consider each phrase consisting of 5 
/da/ and its object to be a simple prepositional phrase, except for the final one, which 
is a circumpositional phrase with | >« a}... 2 /da...lamaxe/. 


(9.16) ud lg > 239 2 gle gi 9 fe COMRIE TIE 


da afyanistan-@ da_koran-ayo Car-o da 
of Afghanistan-M.OBL of internal-PL.FOBL affair-PL.FOBL of 
wazir-O da wayna-@ la max-e 


minister-M.OBL of speech-F.OBL from direction-F.OBL 


‘according to Afghanistan's Minister of the Interior’ 

In many dialects, when 5 /da/ governs a strong pronoun, the 5 /da/ has reduced 
to a single consonant; the result is a set of coalesced or fused forms that are identified 
in Section 7.2.3 as pronouns expressing genitive functions. Examples of these items are 
found in examples 9.2 and 9.9. In other dialects, the phrase is pronounced with distinct 
preposition and object (Penzl, 1955: 77.3a). 


9.3.1.2 Complex adpositions using 5 /da/ 

In general, 5 /da/ governs the item denoting the possessor or the holonym of which 
another adpositional phrase may denote the possessed item or be the meronym. An 
apparently independent condition requires the phrase governed by 5 /da/ (or the pos- 
sessive pronoun mentioned above) to be the first element in the larger phrase it belongs 
to. With the lexicalization of meronyms, this produces the effect of a circumposition, 
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as exemplified in 9.17. (See also Table 6.38 for a variant on this construction, used in 
some additive number name forms.) These collocations are fixed and idiomatic to vary- 
ing degrees; the glosses reflect the translation of their components, while the sentence 
translations reflect the meaning of the phrase as a whole. 


awl 4)... > /da...lapasa/,4ul >... > /da...da pasa/ ‘above, over, on top of’ 5 
(9.17) .¢2 eh le aul a) ies > 

da kil-i la pas-a silaw-@ 

of village-M.OBL of top-M.ABL flood-M.DIR 

rayl-ay day 


come.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘The flood came from above the village.’ «° 


(9.18) «(si ej aig hkS aul > pe > 


da mez-@ da_—s— pas-a kitab-una zma 
of table-M.OBL from top-M.ABL book-PL.M.DIR 1SG.STR.POSS 
na day 


NEG be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘The books on top of the table are not mine.” 

This situation results in constructions that function as circumpositions, in that 
the elements together all govern one object. Other common phrases with 5 /da/ that 
function as complex circumpositions are discussed below in Section 9.5.1.3. 

Section 6.5.1.2 and Table 6.38 describe how, in an apparently extragrammatical 
way (because the construction appears without either » /da/ or 4) /la/governing the 
grammatical object), this circumposition can be used in number names. 


9.3.1.3 The Middle dialect prepositions /de/, /ye/, /e/ 

In their prepositional uses, these items appear to vary freely with each other. /de/, the 
form closer in pronunciation to General Pashto, is found less often in Dzadrani than 
its variant /ye/. Lorimer (1902: 39) lists only /de/ and /e/, not /ye/, for Waziri. These 
two variant forms fulfill functions very similar to the corresponding items 5 /da/ and 
a} /la/ in General Pashto. As is the case for General Pashto, a phrase governed by /de/ 
or /ye/is often found in pre-clausal position. 


5 In example 9.17, the ae /silaw/ is an Eastern-dialect variant. In Western dialects it is rhe 
/sélab/. 
6 Standardized version of 9.17: .(s> (lel) see aul a IS > 


7 Standardized version of 9.18: 162 4 ej 43 lS awl, > pe 2 
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(9.19) . 99 yl) ald ony! abe Sei) JEG 


qacaq-i e ftol-O mulk-ina e€ por-a e 
smuggling-F.DIR of all-PL.M.DIR nation-PL.M.DIR of sake-M.ABL of 
tabah-i liyar-O do 


destruction-F.OBL path-F.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 


‘Smuggling is a path to destruction for all nations.’ waz 


(9.20) da ye to pa orso ke mij prot-a 
this.DIR of 2SG.STR in... land ...in 1PL.STR.DIR located-PL.M.DIR 
yl 
be.CONT.PRS.1PL 


‘We are on your land.’ za) 
(Example 9.20 is from Septfonds 1994: 269.) 
In Dzadrani, according to Septfonds (1997: 8.2.1), the contracted forms discussed 
in Table 7.6 do not exist; the uncontracted forms with the governing preposition /ye/ 
and the strong pronoun objects are found instead. 


9.3.1.4 Middle dialect complex adpositions using /ye/ 

Septfonds notes that the placement of these phrases before the phrase they modify 
has resulted in the effect of circumpositions, due in part to the lexicalization of the 
meronym. This is analogous to the situation in General Pashto (see Section 9.3.1.2 and 
Section 9.5.1.1), but Septfonds records different combinations which result in different 
circumposition-like phrases. The following are constructions mentioned specifically 
in Septfonds (1994: 258) for Dzadrani: 


e /ye... pa sar/ ‘at the top of, above’ (compare 9.17) 
e /ye... pa manj ke/ ‘in the middle of’ 

e /ye... pa yo/ ‘at the top of, above’ 

e /ye... xo ta/ ‘next to’ 

e /ye... ye pora/ ‘after’ 


A number of phrases are based on the combination of /ye/ (in its use indicating 
motion away from—see 9.8) with two nouns in succession, both of which are marked 
ablative. The second noun is always /liri/ or /lerya/ ‘direction’. Again in these cases, 
the entire phrase governs a single object. Compare the GP examples with _ > /max/ 


‘direction’ (9.16), and with ),J 4 ... > /da...pa lor/ ‘towards’ (9.89). 
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e /ye... pa liti/ ‘towards’ 


(9.21) ye... ker ..pa_ liri 
of... house ...on direction 


‘toward the house’ oza) 
e /ye... barya lerya/ ‘from ... above [lit. from ... top direction]’ 
e /ye... tsata lerya/ ‘from ... behind [lit. from ... back direction]’ 
e /ye... posa lerya/ ‘from ... above, on top [lit. from ... top direction]’ 
e /ye... kiza lerya/ ‘from ... below [lit. from ... bottom direction]’ 


In addition to these combinations, the circumposition /ye...na/ ‘from’ governs the 
standard of comparison where the compared item is the object of /tar/ ‘than’ (compare 
General Pashto: see Section 9.3.5). 


9.3.2 The General Pashto preposition 4) /la/ ‘from’ 


Most grammars treat the element 4) /la/ only as part of a circumposition. However, 
4) /la/ can function as a preposition of ablative function or of origin, when its object 
appears with ablative case marking. Some sources treat 4) /la/ as a variant of > /da/, 
reflecting the fact that they are interchangeable as components of many circumposi- 
tions. While we are neutral as to that issue, we should nonetheless note that the two 
items may differ in meaning when appearing as independent prepositions. In partic- 
ular, the preposition 4) /la/ does not have the possessive interpretation exemplified 
in Section 9.3.1.1. On the other hand, if there are two circumpositions that contain the 
same postpositional element and vary between > /da/ and 4) /la/, they are apparently 
synonymous or reflect dialectal differences. The preposition 4) /la/ should not be con- 
fused with the postposition 4) /la/ ‘to’ , which exists in some dialects (see Section 
9.4.2). 


la plar-a rayl-ay yam 
from father-M.ABL come.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.1SG 
‘I have come from father.’ «w.sw 
The GP variant 4) /la/ is claimed to be nonexistent in Dzadrani; however, our own 
consultants dispute this, acknowledging that it is relatively rare; for Waziri, Lorimer 
(1902: 39) cites it as part of the circumposition /la...na/ ‘from’ and /be la...na/ ‘without’. 
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9.3.3 The preposition te /be/ ‘without’ 


Alone or in construction with the preposition 4) /la/ ‘from’, eg /be/ ‘without’ may 
govern an object which is typically assigned the ablative case. Both variants are cited 
by Lorimer (1902: 39) for Waziri; he does not discuss case assignment, but he does 
mention the presumably cognate circumposition /be ... la na/ (suggesting that 4) /la/ 
is an ambiposition). See also examples 9.6 and 9.116. 

(9.23) .69 Sile 999 Oe 4) 


be (la) xor-a wror-@ yawazi wi 
without (from) sister-FABL brother-M.DIR lonely be.AOR.PRS.3SG.M 


‘A brother without a sister is lonely.’ ww 


(9.24) lg Lear S39 S3> 9! aS > og os > Ls 


ma da da be harkat-a aw 
1SG.STR.OBL of 3SG.M.STR.OBL without movement-M.ABL and 
dar-ay waray jasad-O wa-lid-O 


shredded-M.DIR ECHO corpse-M.DIR AOR-see.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘I saw his lifeless and broken body.’ 
Some scholars (e.g. Penzl 1955) suggest that eis /be/ can be thought of as an affix 


rather than a preposition; Lorimer (1902: 39) gives the same analysis for Waziri. By 
contrast, we treat the prefix and the preposition as two separate, but related, items 
based on the lexical class of the item governed by | /be/. See Section 6.8.2 for a 


brief description of its use as an affix deriving adjectives. Note that in sentence 9.24, 
the prepositional phrase is attributively modifying a noun, fulfilling the function of 
an adjective; this shows the relationship to the derivational affix. 

Our analysis of the corresponding Dzadrani item differs from that of Septfonds 
(1994: 269) in that he identifies the /be/ with the future marker (the /ba/ of General 
Pashto). We treat it as corresponding to GP vs /be/ ‘without’. The object shows abla- 


tive case-marking, as it normally does in General Pashto (see Section 9.3.3). Septfonds 
(1994: 5.1.1.4) claims that the governing of ablative case-marking by /be/ is limited to 
singular nouns whose stems are consonant-final. 


9.3.4 The prepositions 4 /pa/, 2 /par/ 


Scholars disagree as to whether Pashto synchronically possesses one polyfunctional 
word with two pronunciations, /pa/, /par/, or two words, /pa/ and /par/. Arguments 
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can be made in both directions, and spelling and pronunciation variation does not line 
up neatly with differences in function.® 

Here we note that the more frequent pronunciation of these items in Dzadrani is 
/pa/ (Septfonds, 1997). Below, we describe three functions of the prepositions 4 /pa/, 
x /par/. This item can also be the first component in several circumpositions, which 
are discussed in Section 9.5.3. See Section 9.6.1 for a variant of this preposition that 
incorporates its object. 


9.3.4.1 The locational 4, /pa/, » /par/ ‘on’ 
Either the preposition 4 /pa/, x /par/ ‘on’ or a circumposition containing it may be 
used to express location. Compare example 9.25 with 9.128. 


pa mez-@ qalam-una di 
on table-M pen-PL.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 


‘There are pens on the table.’ ew 
Example 9.26 shows a circumpositional phrase containing ey ...4 /pa...ke/, mod- 


ified by a prepositional phrase headed by 4 /pa/. 


(9.26) .(S5S 4p S gig tal pepo 4 OL wld! 4 


pa afyanistan-O pa _ deaxt-o aw yar-uno 
in... Afghanistan-M in... desert-PL..KOBL and mountain-PL.M.OBL 
ki __tajriba-O kaw-t 


..in experiment-F.DIR do.CONT-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘They are performing experiments in the deserts and mountains in 
Afghanistan.”? 
Note again the possibility, in at least the NW and SW dialects, that either oblique 
or direct case may be assigned to the object, as shown in examples 9.28 and 9.27. 


(9.27) 2 pnS oli i ols 2 


par kitabcé-e me qalam-9 __kéxod-@ 
on notebook-F.OBL 1SG.WK pen-M.DIR AOR\place.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘I put a pen on the notebook.’ ww 


8 4 /pa/ is cognate with Persian 4 /ba/ ‘in, to’, while » /par/ is cognate with Persian » /bar/ ‘on’ 
(Heston, 1987: 166-167). Lorenz (1982) takes the position implied here, that there are two words. 
9 Standardized version of 9.26: 55S Cg psi SS sig & 3] seer 4 Olwladl > 
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(9.28) pS li Us OulsS » 


par kitabéa-@ me qalam-Q9 __kéxod-@ 
on notebook-F.DIR 1SG.WK pen-M.DIR AOR\place.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘| put a pen on the notebook.’ ww 


9.3.4.2 Theinstrumental «, /pa/ ‘with, by means of’ 
One use of the preposition 4, /pa/ (but not _» /par/) indicates instrumentality or means 
(compare with example 9.136). Note too the use of 4, /pa/ with an inflected adjective 
complement (9.32). 

(9.29) ays Sle 4; age 9) 


za dod-ay pa Caku-Q @-xor-dm 
1SG.STR.DIR food-F.DIR INSTR knife-M CONT-eat.PRS-1SG 


‘T eat with a knife.’ isw 
(9.30) dlee 2 > Sil > ie O gael ppl 4, crane > dir > = aly 9S) 
4g py) SSL ge 2 yy pe pat 2 4 ope 42 Le oly G2 IT 


rago ram-@ ce da _ hind-@ da sunat-@ pa 
Rago Ram-M.DIR COMP of India-M.OBL of industry-M.OBL in... 
kanfarans-O ke da _ inerz-ay da_barx-e paxwan-ay 
conference-M ...in of energy-F.OBL of part-FOBL former-M.DIR 
salakar-@ day O-way-i ce 
advisor-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M CONT-tell.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] COMP 
daya stunza-@ ba da xosusi  sektor-@ da 
this.DIR problem-F.DIR WOULD of private sector-M.OBL of 
yat-o panga dCawan-o pa marasta-O hal 
large-PL.M.OBL wealth tossing-PL.FOOBL INSTR help-F.DIR solved 
§-i 


become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘Rago Ram, who is a former energy advisor in India's Industrial Federation, 
says that this problem will be solved by means of significant investments 
from the private sector.’ 
4 /pa/ may govern an event nominal, often in infinitival form, which indicates an 
event that has a causative or circumstantial relationship to the event denoted in the 
finite verb. The examples in Section 5.4.2 show this usage. 
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When the object of 4, /pa/is animate, the sentence takes on the sense of a causative 
construction in which the grammatical subject denotes an ultimate cause of an event 
expressed through the rest of the sentence: the actor of the caused event is expressed 
as the prepositional object. Compare 9.31 with 9.154; the animacy value of the prepo- 
sitional object prompts the interpretation as denoting an intermediate agent or an in- 
strument. 


sar-ay pa ras-ay as-@ O-tar-i 
man-M.DIR INSTR rope-F horse-M.DIR CONT-tie-PRS.3 
‘The man ties the horse up with a rope.’ 
An example of 4; /pa/ conveying manner can be seen in the following examples 
(see also 9.93 and 9.94). In this usage, it may be found in construction with an adjecti- 
val, rather than nominal, object (as shown in example 9.32; see also Section 10.2.3). 


(9.32). 1 4 S> gy95 lel 4, OLS a0 


daya kas-an pa asan-a da 
this.DIR person-PL.M.ANIM.DIR INSTR easy-M.ABL of 
nor-O hukam-@ na  @-axl-i 


other-PL.M.OBL order-M.DIR NEG CONT-take.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘These people don't easily take orders from others.’ 


(9.33) .S 5 (oa al S a at 
tsa pa gran-a mi kar-i 
what INSTR difficult-M.ABL 1SG.WK do.AOR-PTCP.PL.M.DIR 


‘I did something with great strain.’ 


(9.34) .(S3 Using age 4 
pa xat-a paxtun-@ d-ay 
INSTR mud-F.DIR Pashtoon-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS-3SG.M 
‘He is Pashtoon by origin.’ 


The preposition 4, /pa/ can appear in a number of idioms indicating manner. 
These lexicalized phrases differ across dialects. 


9.3.4.3. The temporal 4 /pa/, » /par/ ‘at, on’ 
The prepositions 4 /pa/, x /par/ ‘at, on’ can govern a noun that refers to a time of 
day, as shown in 9.35 and 9.36; see also 9.81 for a temporal collocation with 4 /pa/. 
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(9.35) 99 Ada > And dad 4 Bees) 


ahmad-@ pa haya Spa-O der-O nesa 
Ahmad-M.DIR at that.DIR night-F.DIR very-M.DIR drunk 
wo 

be.CONT.PST.3SG.M 


‘Ahmad was very drunk on that night.’ (sw) 


(9.36) S4) > algae (S22 a) sil eig > 9) 54 ish > 9) gle alelo » Ts Ole aes 
gierl> S ae 4 se Sgt SIV et 4 tye 2 lye Iie 
15459 098 4 glage > gbhlic gle > a aa alae 


haya farman-@ ce da daxila  Car-o aw da 
that.DIR order-M.DIR COMP of internal affair-PL.FOBL and of 
mazhabi umur-o da_ wazir-ano aw da de 
religious affair-PL.M.OBL of minister-PL.M.ANIM.OBL and of this.OBL 
haywad-@ da loy-@ tsaranwal-i la xwa-@ da 
country-M.OBL of large-M.OBL attorney-M.OBL from side-F.OBL of 
doSanb-e pa Sp-e las lik 

Monday-F.OBL at night-FOBL hand letter 

Suw-ay day pa hay-d ke 
become.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M in... that-M.OBL ...in 
da ahmadiy-e na yuxtana-@ 

from... Ahmadiya-F.OBL ...from request-F.DIR 

Suw-e da ce da 
become.AOR.PST-PTCP.F.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F COMP of 

xpal-o aqayid-o da xapar-aw-al-o 

own-PL.M.OBL beliefs-PL.M.OBL from... broadcasted-do-INF-PL.M.OBL 
na dada-@ wa-kr-i 


..from side-F.DIR AOR-do.AOR-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘In the order that was written on Monday night by the ministers of Internal 
Affairs and of Religious Affairs, as well as by the nation's Attorney General, it 
was requested that Ahmadiya refrain from proselytizing its beliefs.’!° 


10 Standardized version of 9.36: (s> > ) sh aig > ay 5 sate > 9) gle ablo > cer Ole ase 
4 gterl > SF ate 4 cs Ext SS JY et 4 stpe ole J SIE Ss > aye 
659 099-8 Syd > pulée she op 0d Eph aang 
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It may also be used with number terms in time expressions to mean at X o'clock. 
In this construction, the numbers can appear either in the oblique form, as expected 
after a preposition, or in the direct form. Compare 9.37 and 9.38, which also show that 
the object can appear as either singular or plural: 


(9.37) -pyy> csa92 gm 99> 4 


pa dw-o baj-6 dod-ay QO-xor-am 
at two-PL.K.OBL hour-PL.F.OBL food-F.DIR CONT-eat.PRS-1SG 


‘T eat at two o'clock.’ 


(9.38) Agr Sage dou 092 4 


pa dw-a baj-a dod-ay O-xor-am 
at two-F.DIR hour-F.DIR food-F.DIR CONT-eat.PRS-1SG 


‘I eat at two o'clock.’ 
In some dialects, both pronunciations of the preposition can be found with this 
meaning: 


(9.39) -e)5> 5399 oe GH #8) 


za par/pa dw-e baj-e dod-ay 
1SG.STR.DIR at two-PL.F.DIR hour-PL.F.DIR food-F.DIR 
QO-xwar-am 

CONT-eat.PRS-1SG 


‘T eat at two o'clock.’ gw 


9.3.4.4 With aspectual verbs 

Described for Dzadrani (Septfonds, 1994: 269), and found also in General Pashto, is 
a use of 4, /pa/ in construction with aspectual verbs to indicate the beginning of the 
process. 


(9.40) da me we-ta wa-niw-@ brid-@ me 
this.DIR 1SGWK 3SG-to AOR-take.PST-PST.3SG.M attack-M.DIR 1SG.WK 


pa wa-k-a 
TMP AOR-do.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘I took it to her and started [to milk]’ 
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(9.41) putglnru 4 4 ih dliln ce £4 % 3 GE 0499 (52 > Id 60)9)9 « fey! 


JS 69 Sol SF 


armal-@ oror-a da xO de dumra 
Armal-M.DIR brother-MVOC this.DIR EMPH this.OBL so.much 
yat-O daz-O pa woa-kar-@ ce 
big-M.DIR shot-M.DIR TMP AOR-do.AOR-PST.3SG.M COMP 
skatland-idno ba pa skatland-@ ke 
Scottish-PL.M.ANIM.OBL WOULD in... Scotland-M ...in 
O-awr-ed-dl-ay wi lol 


CONT-hear-PST-PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.AOR.PRS.3SG.M LOL 


‘Armal, brother, he took such a large shot right then that the Scots must have 
heard it in Scotland. LOL 


9.3.5 The preposition 5 /tar/ “up to” 


The preposition 5 /tar/ often appears as the first component of several circumposi- 
tions; it is also found as an independent preposition with a meaning of ‘up to, across’ 
(Hewson & Bubenik, 2006: 156)—see 9.93 for an example of this use. 

Example 9.53 gives an example of 5 /tar/in a common idiom. For a reduced form 
of this preposition in construction with the weak third-person pronoun, see Section 
9.6.1. 

As part of a pair of correlative adpositions ‘from...to,’ /tar/ pairs with the circum- 
position ...5 /de...na/ ‘from’, and can govern the assignment of ablative or direct 
case marking to its object. 


(9.42) le greg a alls 54 ols . 


da karaci-O na tar Kabul-a da 
from... Karachi-M.OBL ...from up.to Kabul-M.ABL of 
paxtan-o hal-@ 


Pashtoon-PL.M.OBL situation-M.DIR 


‘the state of Pashtoons from Karachi to Kabul’ 

In the SW dialect, the circumposition S58 (0)... 5 /tar... (a) pore/ ‘up to, until’ 
is claimed to have an optional second component, as indicated by the parentheses in 
examples 9.135 and 9.136. 

7 /ter/ also functions as a preposition in comparative and superlative construc- 
tions (see also examples 9.109 through 9.113 for an alternative form for comparatives 
and superlatives). Across dialects 5 /tar/ may assign direct or oblique case to its ob- 
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ject; for Dzadrani, Septfonds (1997: 8.3.2) claims that 5 /ter/ can assign either oblique 
or direct case to its object. 


(9.43) 


(9.44) 


(9.45) 


52 GE sl SF Owe 
afyanistan-@ tar _frdns-e yat-O day 
Afghanistan-M.DIR than France-M.OBL big-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Afghanistan is larger than France.’ 


52.53) gyi F yyS rpore > 
da mahmud-@ kor-@ tar __tol-o lw-ay 
of Mahmoud-M.OBL house-M.DIR than all-PL.M.OBL large-M.DIR 


day 
be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Mahmoud's house is the biggest [of all].’ 


rin FS EF ete Se ow x dy >? Sob lS 4 OS > 
83 gov gh aby} Se SIE p29 gle 


da pakistan-@ pa karacé-ay ke da _ polis-o par 
of Pakistan-M.OBL in... Karachi-FOBL ...in of police-PL.M.OBL on 
yaw-a merkaz-@ da brid-@ pa _ trats-@ ke tar yaw 


one-M.OBL center-M of attack-M.OBL in... interval-M ...in than one 
nim sal-o der-o xalk-o ta marg 
half one.hundred-PL.M.OBL more-PL.M.OBL people-PL.M.OBL to death 
Zobl-a O-awuxt-é da 

injury-F.DIR CONT-cross.over.PST-PTCP.F.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 


‘More than 150 people were injured or killed during an attack on a police 
station in Karachi, Pakistan.’ 


A circumposition, which he transcribes as /pa...na/, is cited by Lorimer (1902: 12) 
as the marker of comparison for Waziri; the entire circumpositional phrase precedes 
the adjectival head. 


9.3.6 The preposition aS /leka/ ‘like’ 


The preposition aSJ /leka/ ‘like’ may appear independently or may be part of a circum- 
position (see 9.13). 
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(9.46) .Avl gl pt aS (SS Kaw gi gegi le 4 OK GS ae slg 
talwal-i hatsa-@ kar-e dzan-@ pa 
mass-PL.M.DIR_ effort-F.DIR do.AOR-PTCP.F.DIR self-M.DIR INSTR 
xkLi num-uno singar ky-i leka 
beautiful-PL.M.DIR name-PL.M decoration do.AOR-PRS.3[PL.M] like 


tayir-O aw umed-@ 
Taghir-M.DIR and Ahmed-M.DIR 


‘Everybody’s been trying to doll themselves up using fancy names, like Taghir 
and Umed.’ 


(DAT) «Sp her stl ote GV AS Spb yer ng Geld 


dase mdaws-@ jor-O Suw-ay leka 
such mouse-M.DIR built-M.DIR become.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR like 
Ids pox-e aywast-al_ kig-i 


hand cover-F.DIR wear-INF become.CONT.PRES-PRS.3[SG.F] 
‘A [computer] mouse has been made to be worn like a glove.’ 
The preposition can also be used in construction with the complementizer 4> /Ca/, 
with scope over the corresponding proposition, indicating an epistemic judgment: 


(9.48) ae) (S92 4> as 


leka éa duy rac&-i 
like COMP 3PL come.PRS.CONT-PRS.3 


‘It seems like they are coming.’ sw 


9.4 Postpositions 


9.4.1 Overview 


Some other grammars indicate only one postposition for Pashto overall, 43 /ta/ ‘to’. 
However, many items treated in other works as adverbs take objects; accordingly, some 
of them are listed in this section. In any case, the claim that 45 /ta/ is the only inde- 
pendent postposition may be true for only some dialects: Hewson & Bubenik (2006: 
153) claim that es /ke/ can appear independently in Eastern and Western dialects; 
also, Tegey & Robson (1996) indicate that 4; /na/ can appear as an independent post- 
position in NW and NE dialects, as exemplified below. Although they do not identify 
the associated dialects, Hewson & Bubenik (2006: 153) also identify the independent 
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postposition (¢4sl, /bande/ ‘up, above’, whose cognate /bondi/ ‘atop, above’ we here 
identify with Middle varieties, after Lorimer (1902). 

There are several morphosyntactic conditions under which the first component 
of a circumposition is omitted. To the extent we can discern, we consider these cases 
of incomplete circumpositions, rather than cases of complete postpositions. See Sec- 
tion 9.7.5, in particular the discussion preceding sentences 9.162 and 9.164. In practical 
terms, it is often difficult to decide whether an item is a postposition, or a circumposi- 
tion with its first component omitted. 


9.4.2 The postposition 4 /ta/ ‘to, for’ 


43 /ta/ is the postposition most commonly described as functioning independently. It 
governs arguments denoting destinations (9.49) and recipients (9.50), and may also 
govern beneficiary arguments, as in 7.71. Its object appears in the oblique case form. 
Note that 43 /ta/ can also function as the second component of a circumposition, in 
construction with the preposition 5 /wa/. This form, however, appears to be much 
less common; we have found it described for Dzadrani (see Table 9.2), while it was 
marked as archaic by Lorimer (1902) for Waziri; Pate (2012: 18) cites the circumposition 
as possible for the Kandahari dialect, with the postposition preferred. 


(9.49) ae “as athe 2 


muz sowandz-i ta &-u 
1PL.STR.DIR school-M.OBL to go.CONT.PRS-1PL 


‘We are going to school’ 


(9.50) 059 CLS ai too 


ahmad-@ ta kitab-@ warkar-a 
Ahmad-M.OBL to book-M.DIR give.AOR-IMP.SG 
‘Give the book to Ahmad.’ 

(9.51) Ale, ae en a7 alt als cele 
da rup-ay w-axl-a dzan-a ta 
this.DIR rupee-F.DIR AOR-take.PRS-IMP.SG self-M.OBL for 
tsapl-ay ham_ w-axl-a 


sandals-F.DIR also AOR-take.PRS-IMP.SG 
‘Take the money and buy some sandals for yourself.’ 


Several sources (Skalmowski 1996, Shafeev 1964) claim that 4) /la/and o 7 /lara/ 
are variants of 43 /ta/. There is little agreement as to which variant is more character- 
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istic of which dialect group; however, among these, o ! /lara/ appears to be the rarest 
in everyday use. 


9.4.3 The postposition » .. /sara/ ‘with’ 


Though more common as a component of a circumposition (see examples 9.66 and 
9.99), ¢»» /sara/ ‘[comitative] with’ can be found as an independent postposition: 


(9.52) ee 5) S > ow as Se Olas] we desu Ye 
mulla-@ mohammed-@ omar-@ afghan 
Mullah-M.OBL Mohammed-M.OBL Omar-M.OBL Afghan 
hukumat-@ sara xabar-e rad 
government-M.OBL COMIT word-PL.F.DIR rejection 
ker-l-e 
do.AOR-PST-PST.3PL.F 
‘Mullah Mohammed Omar rejected talks with the Afghan government.’ 


This situation is sometimes described as a dialect-dependent optional omission of 
the first component of a circumposition (Tegey & Robson, 1996: 155-156). 


9.4.4 The postposition (¢..2 /zidi/ ‘against’ 


The postposition (¢.2 /zidi/ ‘against, anti-’ (also pronounced /zed-e/) denotes op- 
position. It can also be used to govern a predicate or modifier, with the approximate 
meaning ‘contrary’ (see Section 6.8.2), and the stem as a nominal with the approximate 
meaning ‘opposite’. 


(9.53) .SS ops Aigudled Ste ctys oY y abl Soe - pls > fev ge gle 


taliban-o O-yuxt-al ce da kabal-@ 
Taliban-PL.M.DIR CONT-want.PST-PST.3PL.M COMP of Kabul-M.OBL 
jalalabad-@ par lara-@ dawlat-@ zidi 


Jalalabad-M.OBL on road-F.DIR government-M.OBL against 
faliyat-una tar sar-a kr-i 
activity-PL.M.DIR on head-.M.ABL do.AOR-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘The Taliban wanted to undertake anti-government activities on the road from 
Kabul to Jalalabad.’ 
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9.4.5 The postposition .¢.u|, 5 /wrande/ ‘before’ 


Although it has not been described as a postposition by other Pashto scholars, sul By) 
/wrande/ ‘before’ fits our definition of a postposition that governs ablative case on its 
object. See 9.54 for an example. 


(9.54) 45 pil AS og Iyer al lei Sys sible sl selene > stily Ayy & 
e959 Sh 


tso wrac-e wrande da muhasil-ino aw 
some day-F.OBL before of student-PL.M.OBL and 


a&wan-dano narewal-e tulan-e la 
young-PL.M.ANIM.OBL international-F.OBL society-F.OBL from 


xwa-@ yaw-a kanfarans-@ ta bal-dl 
side-F.OBL one-M.OBL conference-M.OBL to invite-INF 


Suw-ay wam 
become.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PST.1SG 


‘A few days ago, I was invited to a conference by the International Society of 
Students and Young People.’ 


9.4.6 The postposition (su .¢ /yunde/ ‘like’ 


Both this postposition and the preposition 4SJ /leka/ ‘like’ may independently govern 
an object, or may be combined into the circumposition exemplified in sentence 9.13. 
(9.55) AS Gye Gye Cd 
Sarbat-O yunde ye yarp k-a 
alcohol-SG.M.OBL like 3.WK gulp do.AOR-IMP.SG 
‘Chug it like a beer.’ 


9.4.7. The postposition (cc, /bande/ 


For some dialects, ssl /bande/ can function with a range of meanings similar to 
those of ouh.. . 4; /pa...bande/; see Section 9.5.3 for more information. 

Ause of postposition /bondi/ in Waziri that we have not found in General Pashto 
is within number names; an example is given in Section 6.5. 
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9.4.8 Some additional postpositions in Middle dialects 


In apparent contrast to GP, /pse/ ‘after’ may be used as an independent postposition 
in Dzadrani. For Waziri, Lorimer (1902: 39) lists the independent postpositions /kxe/ 
‘on’, /londi/ ‘beneath,’ /pere/ ‘across’, among others, as independent postpositions. 
This conflicts with most claims about General Pashto that they are only components 
of circumpositions; however, some speakers of Northern dialects have reported that 
they can be found in those dialects as well. 

Attested examples suggest an even larger inventory of items that can be used as in- 
dependent postpositions; some of these may represent dialect differences, and some 
may exemplify constraints that resemble those of General Pashto, such as the con- 
straint against weak pronouns inside circumpositions: 

Example 9.56 gives an example of /na/ used as a postposition, and 9.57 shows 
/(p)se/ used as a postposition. 


(9.56) kala kala e Sar-@ bagra-@ we-nis-i 
when when of city-M.OBL manual.harvest(?)-F.DIR AOR-gather.PRS-1PL 
aw kala_ biya ripal-@ na __kor-@ wox1-i 


and when then reaper-M.OBL from work-M.DIR AOR\take.PRS-1PL 


‘Sometimes we gather village people for harvesting by hand, and sometimes 
we use the reaper.’ waz! 


(9.57) kala Ce day yer-O de se wa-Caw-i 
when COMP 3PL.STR.DIR fire-M.DIR 2 after AOR-throw-PRS.3[PL.M] 
ne Ce der-bez-iz-i 


then COMP 2-near-become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 
‘When they put the fire after you and they approach you ...’ wz) 


9.5 Circumpositions 


The majority of adpositions in Pashto are circumpositions. According to many gram- 
marians of Pashto, each circumposition can be analyzed as a combination of a preposi- 
tion and a postposition.’? Our analysis is somewhat different in two ways. First, some 
of the elements found in circumpositions do not function as independent prepositions 


11 The glossing of /bagra-@/ as ‘manual.harvest’ is uncertain. 

12 Some authors, such as Heston (1987: 169) and Dessart (1994), go further and state or hint that 
the circumpositions are the result of free combinations of prepositions and postpositions and are not 
completely conventionalized. We nevertheless find it useful to treat the most commonly occurring 
circumpositions as (discontinuous) lexical items. 
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or postpositions (though perhaps most do). Second, we want to emphasize that al- 
though they consist of separate parts that are in some cases identifiable as indepen- 
dent words, circumpositions function as single relations governing a single comple- 
ment. Other studies treat the components as separate words, and variability noted 
throughout this section constitutes some evidence in favor of this view. 

Since an adpositional phrase can take an adpositional phrase rather than a noun 
phrase as an object, it is not always easy to tell whether an item is a true circumposi- 
tion, according to the definition above, or is (for instance) a preposition with a post- 
positional phrase as its object. When we are in doubt as to this question, we list the 
sequence as if it were a circumposition, on the grounds that such phrases may be in the 
process of lexicalization. Table 9.1 shows many of the simple circumpositions we have 
found for General Pashto, either through our own research or in other sources. Other 
dictionaries and descriptions show additional combinations or alternative orderings; 
apparently there is some freedom in how the elements are combined, and there is not 
full consensus on even which are the most frequent. It is evident that this is also an 
area of dialectal variation: besides there being differences in pronunciation associated 
with dialects, there are also differences in which combinations are to be found as cir- 
cumpositions. Some of those differences are reflected in Table 9.2, showing common 
circumpositions of Dzadrani and Waziri. 

In many of the Northern dialects of Pashto, as well as in some Middle dialects, the 
first component of some circumpositions appears to be fairly freely omissible, render- 
ing the effect of a postposition. Of the circumpositions listed in Table 9.1, the second 
component of many of these may appear independently with approximately the mean- 
ing of the circumposition. 
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C 


TOTS ,WO.J, 
exes}'**e] 
(et acy 


€9°6 Wd}, 
exes}"ep 
oot aesey 


exes} **° 


CELTS YUM, 


eies*'ed 
toa sitety 


66°6 UUM, 
eies"**e] 
prc tete 


99°6 ULM, 
eles*ep 
baaelie 


eies °° 
Pe ats 


8C1'6 

Jo sueaw 
Aq ‘$0 do} uo, 
apueq’ed 


apueq ** 


VEL'6 

.0}. dn ‘un, 
aiod*"4e} 
fee OSD 


4M, 
ajod**1ed 
6. HOS 


G9°6 ,ssolze 
‘o} dn, 
ajod**ep 
eet BOS 


aiod °*" 
1 BOSH 


VCL'6 
<Pulyaq 
‘aye, 
ased'ed 
a eo 


jaye, 
ased*ep 
Pra 2 


ased °° 


6€T'6 
Japun, 
apuey‘ se} 
gins Kr 


0016 
Japun, 
apuey’""e| 


ro Rs? 


19°6 Japun, 
apuey ep 


apuey ** 


SUOIISOAWINIIID a]dWIS gD AWOS *1°6 aqeL 


€CL6 
UO “ye ‘Ul, 
ayed 


7OT'6 WO, 
eure] 


peep 


69°6 ,WOdJ, 
eur-ep 
chttey 


eu’ ay 


18] 
elnine? 


juauodwo) 
ISIUA 


juauodwo) 
puosas<e 
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Table 9.2 shows the circumpositions cited for Middle dialects (Septfonds 1994; 
Lorimer 1902), in positions corresponding largely to the ones in Table 9.1. The first row 
of Table 9.2 may be understood as corresponding to the first two rows of that table, 
since in the Middle dialects, /ye/ and /de/ may vary freely in circumpositions. Some of 
these forms may also be found in GP dialects, and some of them may vary with forms 
found also in General Pashto (e.g. /pa...bande/ (9.58) in contrast with /pa...nde/). 


(9.58) dake ce doy pa daya bonde der-a 
because COMP 3PL.M.OBL on... this.DIR ...on much-F.DIR 
ziyot-a kray-a O-waxist-e wi 


much-F.DIR fee-F.DIR CONT-take.PST-PTCP.F.DIR be.AOR.PRS.3SG.F 


‘Because they have already gotten a lot of money as carriage charges for that.’ 


(DZA) 
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C 


<9}, 
ey"""eM 
«4M, 
eis*ed 
c7°8 . YIM, 
eis**eA 
ey" pies °° 


OET'6 
,do} uo, 
apu'-ed 


Ipuoq’* 
‘apu’’’ 


0} dn ‘j1jun, 
eiad'*e} 


4M, 
eiad*'ed 


un, 
elad**eA 


eiad °° 


d5 YUM }Se4}UOD U! SUO!}ISOdWNIIID 399] 21G A]|PPIW AWOS :Z7°6 a]qeL 


Japun, 
apuoj"*1e} 


LCl'6 
aye ‘ul, 
asd°*ed 


Japun, 
Ipuo)"*ed 


dapun, 
apuo)"eA 


as(d) eee apuo) eee 


UUM “WO, 
eure} 
19°8 
UO ‘ye ‘Ul, 
axy"""ed 
77°38 
UUM “WO, 
eu'eA 
eu’? (2x) ax) eee 


PM 


* 1e} 


eee ed 


eee e(A) 


juauodwo) 
4 SAY 


<€ 
juauodwo) 


puovas 
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9.5.1 Circumpositions with > /da/ 


9.5.1.1 General Pashto simple circumpositions with > /da/ 
The preposition > /da/ can combine with a number of postpositions to form simple 
circumpositions.4 The ones we have found are exemplified in this section. 


e 4... > /da...na/ ‘from, out of’ 


In this construction, oblique case is assigned to the object. Compare example 9.8 
with 9.60. 


da kabal-@ na rayl-ay 

from... Kabul-M.OBL ...from come.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR 
yam 

be.CONT.PRS.1SG 


‘I came from Kabul.’ 


(9.60) .@lEl, ai 9S > 
da kor-O na rayl-am 
from... house-M.OBL ...from come.AOR.PST-1SG 


‘I came from home.’ 


e oY... > /da...lande/ ‘under’ 


(9.61) .az ewl GLY gle > 


da say-e landi nast-O yam 
under... shadow-F.OBL ...under sitting-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.1SG 


‘Tam sitting in the shade.’ sw 


(9.62) .(S> 429) (eis3 Je > 


da yal-ay Iande _—_ob-a di 
under... carpet-F.OBL ...under water-PL.F.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3PL.F 


‘There is water under the carpet.’ 


13 Tegey & Robson (1996: 154ff.), who claim to describe a Northwest, Kabuli variety of Pashto, do 
not list > /da/ as a component of circumpositions, recognizing only the variant 4) /la/ as a possible 
components. Babrakzai (1999: 44), who claims to be describing the same variety, does give 
examples of circumpositions with > /da/. 
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This can also be expressed with ow... p /ter...Jande/ (see 9.139), and with 
is Y...a) /la...lande/ (see 9.100). 


e ass...) /da...tsaxa/ ‘from, on account of.’ For dialectal variants, see 9.102; fora 
postpositional use of 4+ /tsaxa/, see 9.64. 


(9.63) “Pobre re Sy 3 


da larg-i tsaxa @-ber-éz-am 
from... stick-M.OBL ...from CONT-fear-PRS-1SG 


‘Tam afraid of a beating [lit. 1 am afraid of the stick.]’ ow 


(9.64) .4rw Aig lS ae Gyo ahd Le 
ma tsexa dre xa kitab-una Sta 
1SG.STR.OBL from three good book-PL.M.DIR EXT 


‘I have three good books.’ a» 


© Soyer /da...pore/ ‘up to’ 


(9.65) ey dy iS is 4. Syy iw go > 


da dost-a pore pa_motar-@ ke wlar-am 
up.to... friend-M.ABL ...up.to in... car-M.OBL ...in go.AOR.PST-1SG 
‘I went to my friend by car’ aw) 
This relation can also be expressed with (¢)... 5 /tar...pore/, as in examples 
9.133 - 9.135. 


© ow... /da...sara/ ‘[comitative] with’ 


(9.66) .42d5 GoeeS opw taol > 
da ahmad-@ sara kampyutar-@ na Sta 
COMIT... Ahmad-M.OBL ...COMIT computer-M.DIR NEG EXT 


‘Ahmad doesn't have a computer.’ sw) 


Note too the apparently synonymous phrase o »»... a} /la...sara/, which is exem- 
plified in Section 9.5.2.1. 

The following sentence exemplifies the common “joining with” use of o »~...> 
/da...sera/, as well as the idiomatic phrase o »» (s> a} /la de sara/ ‘with this’ , best 
translated as nonetheless or thereby (see also Section 11.4.4.7): 
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(9.67) > lA gw he de ow Ube pao io Sil OleS Ay 0 pw ec a) 
US gil “a J 05,4] ow Olin Lesl 


la de sara ba pakistan-@ 

COMIT... this.OBL ...COMIT WOULD Pakistan-M.DIR 

wa-tawan-eg-i ce da hindustan-@ sara la 
AOR-able-PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] COMP COMIT... India-M.OBL ...COMIT from 
pul-e xpal-O paweé-ian da 

border-F.OBL own-PL.M.DIR force-PL.M.ANIM.DIR COMIT... 
afyanistan-@ sara ugd-a sarhad-@ ta 
Afghanistan-M.OBL ...COMIT long-M.OBL border-M.OBL to 

w-astaw-i 


AOR-send-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Nonetheless, Pakistan will be able to send their forces from the border with 
India to the long border with Afghanistan.’ 
The particle 4. /sara/ can appear independently and without an overt object, 
with interpretation determined by context. See Section 10.2.3.1 for more discussion and 
some examples. 


9.5.1.2 Middle dialect simple circumpositions with /ye/, /e/ 

A local variant of the GP preposition o5 /da/ is Middle /de/, and itis the first component 
in many of the same circumpositions. However, it is less common in the Middle dialects 
than the variants /ye/ and /e/, which apparently vary freely with each other. Because 
the /de/ form is the less common, we are showing here the circumpositions using the 
more common variants /ye/~/e/. 


e /a...sara/ ‘[comitative] with’ 


Septfonds (1994: 5.1.2.4) notes that the postpositional component of this item can 
be heard as /sra/ and, less often, /sa/. 


14 Standardized version of9.67: | (Jo a ope Olew ghia > > Ss glig OLS 4 op Oo 4 
oS gully AT So po ody yl ope lewiladl 2 OLE y j 
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(9.68) kala kala xo e sar-@ xatar-O 
when when EMPH of head-M.OBL danger-M.DIR 


wi yane e marg-O sara maxamax 
be.AOR.PRS.3SG.M_ that.is COMIT... death-M.OBL ...COMIT facing 
S-i 


become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 
‘Sometimes their head is in danger, that is, they are faced with death.’ waz) 


He notes further that this item fulfills the a broad range of functions including asso- 
ciation, accompaniment, possession, and means. 


e /ye...na/ 


The circumposition /ye...na/ can be used with various functions associated with 
separation or differentiation, including marking the standard of comparison (com- 
pare GP 9.109): 


(9.69) e to na kaSar-O da 
than... 2SG.STR.OBL ...than young-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Is he younger than you?’ waz) 


Septfonds notes that this circumposition can work as in a malefactive-type construc- 
tion, to mark a participant who is involuntarily involved in and affected by an event. 


e /ye... kra/ ‘at the home of’ 


This distinctive circumposition is translated as chez in Septfonds (1994: 267) and 
cited also by Lorimer (1902: 39) as /de... kra/. We conjecture that this use, exempli- 
fied here, is related to GP phrases using forms of , rs /kor/ ‘house’, as exemplified 
in sentences 9.151 and 9.8: 


(9.70) ye de mlo-@ kra wolma_ day 
at... of mullah-M.OBL ...the. home invited be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘He is invited to the mullah's.’ wz) 


9.5.1.3 Complex circumpositions with 5 /da/ 

As discussed in Section 9.3.1.2, the rule about positioning a phrase with 5 /da/ at 
the beginning of its noun phrase often results in the effect of a circumposition. As 
these examples show, the second component consists of an adpositional phrase with 
acomplement-taking, often abstract or relational, nominal; the first component is that 
complement marked by 5 /da/. 


e obs... > /da...dapara/,o 4)... > /da...la para/ ‘for, for the sake of’ 
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(9.71) ely bey? ax Vy 43 Ugile yo ob Aor] > d50>2 


mahmud-@ da ahmad-@ de__—ipar-a 
Mahmoud-M.DIR of Ahmad-M.OBL from sake-M.ABL 
darmaltun-@ ta wldar-@ ca darmal-@ 


pharmacy-M.OBL to go.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M COMP medicine-M.DIR 
w-axl-i 
AOR-buy.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 
‘Mahmoud went to the pharmacy to buy medicine for Ahmad.’ sw) 
Verbal nouns within adpositional phrases may express the complements of verbs 
or, as in this example, nominalizations. Here the circumpositional phrase containing 
6 yk a) ... 2 /da...la para/ is the complement of o Ss yz /prekra/ ‘decision’: 


(9.72) S)iH9> 2 2 oe ol dy 2S pS pw alel oy} cs) 245 Oluslesl 
oy 0 Sig dew Seid S 0y92 4 cul 
afyanistan-@ ta da dirs zar-a izafi 
Afghanistan-M.OBL to of thirty thousand-PL.M.DIR additional 
sartir-i da _ leg-dl-o la par-a 
soldiers-M.OBL of send-INF-PL.M.OBL from sake-M.ABL 


prekra-@ ye da jamhuri _ riyasat-@ pa dawra-@_ ke 
decision-F.DIR 3.WK of national office-M.OBL in... term-F.DIR ...in 


tar tul-o saxt-a prekra-@ wa 
up.to all-PL.M.OBL difficult-F.DIR decision-F.DIR be.CONT.PST.3SG.F 


‘The decision to send an additional thirty thousand soldiers to Afghanistan 
was the hardest decision of his presidential term.’ 


(9.73) jY ope ghytS F > pls sh giptygtd oi glayclh ole Iysj gl 9 > 


“S39 

da nuk-dno Zuw-al-O xayi 

of fingernail-PL.M.ANIM.OBL bite-INF-PL.M.DIR maybe 
mdsum-ano ta da taswis-uno aw xwabd-io 


child-PL.M.ANIM.OBL for of concern-PL.M.OBL and sadness-PL.F.OBL 


da_tsargand-aw-al-o yaw-a lar-O 

of revealed-do-INF-PL.M.OBL one-F.DIR path-F.DIR 
wi 

be.AOR.PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘Biting the fingernails may be a way for children to express concerns or 
distress.’ 
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° S ob 4... > /da...pa bara ke/ ‘about’ 


3 


(9.74) 


(9.75) 


e cba... 


$2 Seo ISI lis Spe S ob y tol > 

da ahmad-@ pa _ bara-@ ki der-e 

of Ahmad-M.OBL in... subject-F.DIR ...in many-PL.F.DIR 
maqal-e lik-al Sdw-i 

article-PL.F.DIR write-INF become.AOR.PST-PTCP.PL.F.DIR 
di 

be.CONT.PRS.3PL.F 


‘Many articles have been written about Ahmad.’ sw 


AUS SS Le te Sot y S oh 4 hla > 2 

day da musdabiq-e pa _ bara-@ ke 
3SG.M.STR.DIR of contest-F.OBL in... subject-F.DIR ...in 
O-zay-éz-i ce ma tsanga 
CONT-speak-PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] COMP 1SG.STR.OBL how 
wa-gat-al-a 

AOR-win-PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘He is talking about how I won the race.’ sw 


. » /da...pa bab/ ‘about’ 


ise cceg ae Ch Colpo Sigg geld 

tdso swunk-i ta da zalm-i pa 
2PL.STR.OBL teacher-M.OBL to of Zalmay-M.OBL on 
bab-@ tsa  @Q-way-dl-i 

subject-M what CONT-tell.PST-PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR 

di 

be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 


‘What have you said about Zalmay to the teacher?’ sw 


> /da...pa dzay/ ‘instead of?’ 


— 339 
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(9.77) 55 4 Ae ge VY 45 WLS a> le a hls > 


da kabul pa cay ¢a kandahar ta lar 
of Kabul in place.SG.M.DIR COMP Kandahar to go.PRS.AOR 
Su i) ba wi 


be.PRS.AOR.IPL good WOULD be.AOR.PRS.3SG.M 
‘It will be better to go to Kandahar instead of Kabul.’ sw 


(9.78) .&52 Sse ye oS fb CE 4 le > 


da zia-O pa ckay-9  bal-O kas-O mugqarar-@ 
of Zia-M.OBL on place-M other-M.DIR person-M.DIR assigned-M.DIR 
Saw-ay day 


become.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Someone else has been appointed instead of Zia.’ sw) 
e ws oe /da...pa max ke/ ‘in front of’ 


This circumposition has more and less literal uses: 


(9.79) legly ae at ails S me 4 deol > 


da ahmad-@ pa max-@ ke ma ta tsa ma 
of Ahmad-M.OBL in... face-M ...in 1SG.STR.OBL to what NEG 
O-way-dy 


CONT-tell-IMP.PL 


‘Don't tell me anything in front of Ahmad!’ 


(9.80) .n 25 S e+ 4 Gre > 


da sinf-@ pa max-@ ke _ wé-dar-id-G 
of class-M.OBL in... face-M ...in AOR-stop-PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘He stood in front of the class.’ 
Septfonds (1994) translates the Dzadrani collocation /pa mox/ as ‘immediately’; 
a corresponding item in Waziri can be found in 9.81 below; note the variation in the 
location of the genitive phrase: 
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(9.81) da mol-ina ce kala ile dér-@ 
this.DIR goods-PL.M.DIR COMP when here much-PL.M.DIR 
S-i biya daya qacabar 
become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] then this.DIR smuggling 
xalak-@ daya mol-ina pa max-O e 
people-PL.M.DIR this.DIR goods-PL.M.DIR on face-M of 
malk-@ nor-e star-e Sar-e ta 


country-M.OBL = other-PL.M.OBL large-PL.M.OBL city-PL.M.OBL to 


e rasaw-al-e koSas-@ O-k-i 
of send-INF-PL.M.OBL effort-M.DIR CONT-do.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘When these goods become excessive in their area, then smugglers 
immediately try to send these goods to other big cities in the country.’ waz) 


e |.> (4) ... > /da...(pa) xwa ke/ ‘alongside’ 


(9.82) . gc 5 (S Nye (4) tool > igs 


motar-@ da ahmad-@ (pa) xwa-O0 ki tér-O 
car-M.DIR of Ahmad-M.OBL in... side-F ...in passed-M.DIR 
Su-O 

become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘A car passed beside Ahmad.’ «sw 
Both the version with the postposition and that without were acceptable to our 
speaker. 


e al| 4) ... > /da...laamala/ ‘because of’ (see also 9.84; 9.85) 


(9.83) ow yg ok; i le abel aS eel 9 


da ahmad-@ la amal-a ma ta zyan-O 
of Ahmad-M.OBL from cause-M.ABL 1SG.STR.OBL to loss-M.DIR 
wa-ras-ed-O 


AOR-arrive.PST-PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘I have suffered much loss because of Ahmad.’ 
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(9.84) .ards col S Olwileil 4 abel a) Sem > 


da jang-@ la amal-a pa afyanistan-O ke 
of war-M.OBL from cause-M.ABL in... Afghanistan-M.OBL ...in 
amniat-@ na Sta 


security-M.DIR NEG EXT 


‘There is no security in Afghanistan because of the war.’ 


(9.85) ae Cre a) als| ee oe > SF Hobs 4 Spe we, 


loy-ay ee pa __ intixabdat-o ke da 
large-F.OBL lawyer-F.OBL in... elections-PL.M.OBL ...in of 

Suw-io prax-o daryal-io la 
become.AOR.PST-PTCP.PL.F.OBL vast-PL.F.OBL fraud-PL.FOBL from 
amal-a la star-e mahkam-e 

reason-M.ABL from high-F.OBL court-F.OBL 

O-yuxt-i ce natayij-O ye 
CONT-want.PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR COMP results-PL.M.DIR 3.WK 
bat-al elan kr-i 


invalidate-INF announcement do.AOR-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘The Attorney General wanted the Supreme Court to declare the election 
results invalid due to widespread fraud.’ 


e Ol’ 4, ... > /da...pa San/ ‘like’ 


(9.86) .S> S59 cod ‘a Awl OLS a, Ole > 


da jan-@ pa San-@ asad-@ ham tapi 
of John-M.OBL INSTR manner-M Asad-M.DIR also wounded 
Suw-ay day 


become.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Like John, Asad too has been wounded.’ 


(9.87) lae oS OLS a deol > 


da ahmad-@ pa San-@ kez-a 

of Ahmad-M.OBL INSTR manner-M_ become.CONT.PRS-IMP.SG 
ma 

NEG.IMP 


‘Don't be like Ahmad!’ sw, 
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° > 4... > /da...pa tser/ ‘like’ 


(9.88) S95 45 IS Ae gm dor! Fb dy dares > 


da mahmud-@ pa tser-O ahmad-@ ham xa 
of Mahmoud-M.OBL INSTR sort-M Ahmad-M.DIR also good 
kar-@ na kaw-i 


work-M.DIR NEG do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Like Mahmoud, Ahmad does not do good work.’ 


© ys) 4... 2 /da...pa lor/ ‘towards’ 


(9.89) .62 Soe Oly yd & IQ pl o 
da amrika-@ pa lor-@ rawan-@ 
of America-.OBL on direction-M in.motion-M.DIR 


Saw-ay day 
become.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘He is heading towards America.’ 


(9.90) .S2 Spe Olay yg 4 35 > Olle 


afyanistan-@ da_ taraq-ay pa lor-@ 
Afghanistan-M.DIR of development-F.OBL on direction-M 


rawan-@ Saw-ay day 
in.motion-M.DIR become.PST.AOR-SG.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Afghanistan has been moving towards development.’ 


e \,o 4)... > /da...la xwa/ ‘by’ 


This circumposition may be used to mark the agent of an action when it is not the 
subject, as in denominal verb constructions (see Section 8.2.5.5.2 and Section 11.3.1.5). 
This is exemplified in 9.91 and 9.92 below. It may also mark the agent of a nominalized 
form of a verb, as in sentence 9.94. 


(9.91) + gu 0 poloes as | a) nore 5 
da_polis-O la xwa-9 kor-@ ye mahasra 
of police-PL.M.DIR from side-FOOBL house-M.DIR 3.WK surrounded 


Saw-O 
become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘His house was surrounded by police.’ 
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(9.92) 


(9.93) 


(9.94) 


SS S55 yg eygtee Whee ayy Nye) sla ade > 

da mazhabi dal-o la xwa-@ wer ta sald 
of religious group-PL.F.OBL from side-F.OBL 3 to advice 
maswar-a woarkaw-dl_ kig-i 

advice-SG.M.DIR give-INF do.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘Advice is being given to them from religious groups.’% 


eos) Cote FOE og 4 ane 

haya pa bira-O &an-@ tar __ Sirin-ay 
3SG.M.STR.OBL INSTR haste-F.DIR self-M.DIR up.to Shiranai-M.OBL 
6-rasaw-al-u 

AOR-deliver-PST-PST.SG.M 


‘He hurriedly got himself near Shirinai.’ 


oy) chile > cal S p09 > Kune 2 Sg dentine 4 ty per ty > 
0 Nig aga gigolasl ole a IQ yl > 

da _ rusiy-e jumhor-@ rais-O pa mustaqima-O 
of Russian-F.OOBL republic-M.OBL president-M.OBL INSTR direct-F.DIR 


toga-O da mosko-@ da damokras-ay da sdabaq-e 
manner-F.DIR of Moscow-M.OBL of democracy-F.OBL of history-F.OBL 


pa ara-O da amrika-0 la xwa-@ da 

on topic-F.DIR of America-F.OBL from side-F.OBL of 

intigad-uno yadawana-@ wa-nd kr-a 

criticism-PL.M.OBL statement-F.DIR AOR-NEG do.AOR-PST.3SG.F 
‘Criticisms from America regarding Moscow's history with democracy were 
not directly mentioned by the Russian president.’ 


This circumposition may also express origin: 


(9.95) 


652 lel lye 4) tool > SY Is 

da lik-O da ahmad-@ la xwa-@ 
this.DIR letter-M.DIR of Ahmad-M.OBL from side-F.OBL 
rayl-ay day 


come.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘This letter came from Ahmad.’ ow) 


15 Standardized version of 9.92: «65.5 S559 oppo Me 4iyy |e al glo ish > 
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© S45) aJ...> /da...la lure/ ‘by’ 


Like | > a... /da la xwa/ ‘by’, this circumposition can also be used to indicate 
an agent. 


(9.96) 4) gulled cagl > Olyl > ys) J ype Col o sigh 4 She o SIS 53 
Spe dary S rigor 53 9 ALS 


ter-O kal-O da malgr-o milat-uno da 
passed-M.DIR year-M.DIR of friend-PL.M.OBL nation-PL.M.OBL of 
amniat Sura-@ la lur-e da iran-@ da atomi 


security council-F.OBL from side-F.OBL of Iran-M.OBL of atomic 


faliat-o la kabal-a per de haywad-@ ke 
activities-PL.M.OBL from cause-M.ABL in... this.OBL country-M ...in 
waza Swu-al 

established become.AOR.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘[The sanctions] were implemented last year in Iran by the United Nations 
Security Council.’ 


(9.97) «5% Sjay Gy J gE > Cle » 


yaw-@ sarraf-O da yal-o la lur-e 
one-M.DIR banker-M.DIR of thief-PL.M.OBL from side-F.OBL 


wa-waz-al Su-O 
AOR-kill-INF become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘A banker was killed by thieves.’ 
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998) S52 Sy S Mee Ae apky Grd Ot aE Ey) J OLb ley 
0S aout SxS Joye Spier Sptiow Seley) 


britanya-@ da iran-@ la lur-e haya 

Britain-FOBL of Iran-M.OBL from side-F.OBL this.DIR 

xapura-O Suw-e widiyowi _pata-O 
broadcast-F.DIR become.AOR.PST-PTCP.F.DIR videotaped document-F.DIR 
ce pa ke __ niw-al Suw-i 15 

COMP in... ... in seize-INF become.AOR.PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR 15 
britanawi_ samandari_ sartir-i xud-al 

British marine soldier-PL.M.DIR show-INF 

kig-i mahkum kr-a 


become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] condemned do.AOR-PST.3SG.F 


‘Britain condemned a video tape broadcast by Iran in which 15 captured Naval 
soldiers were shown.’?¢ 


9.5.2 General Pashto circumpositions with 4) /la/ 


Many grammars describe a} /la/ as a variant of > /da/ that can appear in circumposi- 
tions. The postpositional component is the one to look to for the meaning information, 
as shown in Examples 9.99 - 9.102. 


9.5.2.1 GP simple circumpositions with 4) /la/ 
What follows are the most commonly encountered simple circumpositions starting 
with 4) /la/. 


© ow...4) /la...sara/ ‘[comitative] with’ 


(9.99) .S 59 Gre Ct Op deol 


la ahmad-@ sara me xabar-e 
COMIT... Ahmad-M.OBL ...COMIT 1SG.WK_ word-PL.F.DIR 
wod-kar-e 

AOR-do.AOR-PST.3PL.F 

‘T talked with Ahmad.’ 


16 Standardized version of 9.98: S 4 «> 42 cggeeg Spe ant ae Sy) 4 Olzl > Le, 
105 Asus SS Jope Cpr Gyre Seley 10 Sot Ips 
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In NE and NW dialects, it is possible to omit the prepositional component, leaving 
the postposition o »» /sara/ (Tegey & Robson, 1996: 155-156). Compare also the func- 
tion of o »» /sara/ that appears without an object; see Section 10.2.3.1. 


e oUY...4) /la...lande/ under, from below 


(9.100) .s2 GAY gig led a) lie > OUST) 


pakistan-@ da haml-o la fiSar-uno lande 
Pakistan-M.DIR of attack-PL.RKOBL under... pressure-PL.M.OBL ...under 
di 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Pakistan is under pressure of attack.’ 


e 45.4... /la...tsaxa/ ‘from, on account of’. See also 9.103. For a variant with the 
preposition 5 /da/, see 9.63. 


(9.101) ay lel ant IS 4 


la kabal-@ tsaxa __—rayl-ay 

from... Kabul-M.OBL ...from come.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR 
yam 

be.CONT.PRS-1SG 


‘I have come from Kabul.’ 


(9.102) . ay slp ae ee, a) 


la larg-i tsaxa @-dar-ég-am 
from... stick-M.OBL ...from CONT-fear-PRS-1SG 


‘Tam afraid of a beating [lit. 1 am afraid of the stick].’ aw 


(9.103) cod ple a cg Fee gh S aime) CU Amt pw Al dparee ols 


acai Sv 

Sah-@ mahmud-@ la sar-@ tsaxe  taj-O 
Shah-M.OBL Mahmud-M.OBL from... head-M.OBL ...from crown-M.DIR 
ista kar-@ aw hits waxt pa Sahi_ taxt-@ 


removed do.AOR-PST.3SG.M and none time on royal stage-M 
kxé-ne-nast-@ 
AOR(\sit-NEG-sit.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘Shah Mahmud disavowed his royal birthright and never assumed the throne.’ 
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e 4...4) /la...na/ from 


The circumposition 43...4) /la...na/ is the most common simple circumposition 
starting with 4) /la/,7 and it is also used with complex circumpositions, as shown 
in Section 9.5.2.2. It typically indicates motion away or separation from. The follow- 
ing two examples show how the postposition 4 /na/ alternates with the ablative 
case-marker « /-a/: the two items may not co-occur. 


(9.104) .@lél, 43 9S al 


la kor-@ na rayl-am 
from... house-M.OBL ...from come.AOR.PST-1SG 


‘I came from home.’ 


(9.105) .@lél) oy 9S 4 


la kor-a rayl-am 
from house-M.ABL come.AOR.PST-1SG 


‘I came from home.’ 


In the NE and NW dialects, it is possible to omit the prepositional component of this 
circumposition in informal speech (Tegey & Robson, 1996: 155). Compare 9.106 and 
9.107. 


(9.106) Aes 9 Ai ig ry) us Js 


kal-i mi la motar-O na 
clothes-M.DIR 1SG.WK from... car-M.OBL ...from 
w-axist-a 

AOR-take.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘I took the clothes out of the car.’ 


(9.107) Adal 9 aide Os as 


kal-i mi motér-O na _ w-daxist-a 
clothes-PL.M.DIR 1SG.WK car-M.OBL from AOR-take.PST-PST.SG.M 
‘I took the clothes out of the car.’ wenw 


In sentence 9.108, which is ungrammatical, the ablative marker cannot appear with- 
out an adposition governing it. 


17 For Babrakzai (1999: 42), this circumposition is unacceptable; only the two forms 4) ... > 
/da...na/ and 4) /la/ exist. 
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(9.108) Arenas 9 0354 us Js * 


kal-i mi motar-a w-axist-a 
clothes-PL.M.DIR 1SG.WK car-M.ABL AOR-take.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘I took the clothes out of the car.’ 


The full form of the circumposition 43... 4) /la...na/ is also the most common way to 
make comparative statements in Pashto; for another construction, see the examples 
in Section 9.3.5 (from Tegey & Robson 1996: 162). 


(9.109) «(52 GE 4 wild 4) Olenilesl 


afyanistan-@ la frans-e na yat-O 
Afghanistan-M.DIR from... France-M.OBL ...from big-M.DIR 
day 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Afghanistan is larger than France.’ 


Quantitative comparatives such as more than and less than are created using the 
circumposition 43... 4) /la...na/ followed by HL .j /zyat/ ‘more’, »> /der/ ‘very’ or 
y) /lag/ ‘less, few’. 


(9.110) ey) A glS J 43 dgerue 4) 0} 


Za la mahmud-@ na laz-@ 
1SG.STR.DIR from... Mahmoud-M.OBL ...from few-PL.M.DIR 
kitab-una O-lar-dm 


book-PL.M.DIR CONT-have.PRS-1SG 


‘TI have fewer books than Mahmoud.’ 


(9.111) -e ue Ski Se UB dg0>u 4) 0} 


Za la mahmud-@ na der-i 
1SG.STR.DIR from... Mahmoud-M.OBL ...from many-PL.F.DIR 
zyat-i pays-e QO-lar-am 


more-PL.F.DIR coin-PL.F.DIR CONT-have.PRS-1SG 


‘I have much more money than Mahmoud.’ 


Similarly, the circumposition 43... 4) /la...na/ can be used in Pashto to create su- 
perlative constructions. For the superlative construction, the object of the circum- 
position must be preceded by a universal quantifier such as 3 }6i /tolo/ ‘all’. The 
object appears in the oblique case (Tegey & Robson, 1996: 155). 
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(9.112) .c6> og 4 li aj Dgorus 


mahmud-@ la tol-o na poh-@ 
Mahmoud-M.DIR from... all-PL.OBL ...from smart-M.DIR 
day 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Mahmoud is the smartest of all/Mahmoud is smarter than all [of them].’ 


(9.113) .S2 5) 45 gli I gS ape o 


da mahmud-@ kor-@ la tol-o na 
of Mahmoud-M.OBL house-M.DIR from... all-PL.OBL ...from 
lw-ay day 


big-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Mahmoud's house is the biggest/Mahmoud's house is bigger than all [other 
houses].’ 


9.5.2.2 GP complex circumpositions with 4... 4) /la...na/ 

The circumposition 43...4) /la...na/ frequently combines with other adpositions or 
adverbs to form complex circumpositions. Together they govern the item between the 
two sets of ellipses. Most of the time, 43. . . 4) /la...na/ does not contribute any meaning 
beyond the meaning of the other element. Furthermore, it may assign case somewhat 
irregularly. Traditionally, the postposition 4 /na/ governs oblique case-marking on its 
object; however, this object may sometimes appear in the ablative case form. 


e |x 4...4) /lo...na pexwa/ ‘before’ [\,>. /paxwa/ ‘before’ | 


(9.114) -S> eh | goes 4 le a) doe 


ahmad-@ la ma na paxwa 
Ahmad-M.DIR from... 1SG.STR.OBL ...from before 
rayl-ay day 


come.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Ahmad has come before me.’ 


ee 4.. 4) /la...na bahar/ ‘out of, outside of? [ > /bahar/ ‘outside’ | 
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(9.115) «05> big pg: gS 4} tool 


ahmad-@ la kor-@ na bahar 
Ahmad-M.DIR from... house-M.OBL ...from outside 


Q0-watal-ay day 
CONT-leave.PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Ahmad has come out of the house.’ 


..4) cg [be la...na/ without [ _2 /be/ ‘without’ ] 


(9.116) ey ¥y a lu a) is 


be la ta na wlar-am 
without from... 2SG.STR.OBL ...from go.AOR.PST-1SG 


‘IT went without you.’ 


JA a 'y /prata le...na/ except for [4 2 /prata/ ‘except’ | 


(9.117) . J4daiy So by Ce i deel a wy 


prata la ahmad-@ na me bal-@ 
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except from... Ahmad-M.OBL ...from 1SG.WK other-PL.M.DIR 


tsok-O wa-nd lid-al 
who.DIR AOR-NEG see.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘I didn't see anybody except for Ahmad.’ 


© (43)...4) 429) /wrusta la...(na)/ ‘after’ [42+ 9) 9 /wrusta/ ‘after, later’; See Table 


10.1] 


The item 4x» 9)3 /wrusta/ ‘after, later’ exemplifies some of the complexity of the 
system of adpositions. Besides being identifiable as an adverb, it appears to be an 
ambiposition in that it can appear as either a prepositional or a postpositional com- 
ponent of circumpositions. We find (43)...4) 4x 99 /wrusta la...(na)/ next to 


/la...(na) wrusta/, as well as /da...(na) wrusta/ (see 9.118 and 9.119). 
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(9.118) dol ay yg Sot) 4 cs» “n> ce Ae gg (8 ah . 
02 )9 0flE 4 gga giligosd 


da ray-e gir-i na wrusta ye da 

from... vote-FOBL collection-F.OBL ...from after 3.WK of 

tag-i bragi aw raswat-9 xor-i pa ara-O 
cheat-M.OBL ECHO and bribe-M.OBL eating-F.OBL INSTR topic-F.DIR 
da _ tahqiq-ato masuliat-@ pa yara-O 

of research-PL.M.OBL responsibility-M.DIR INSTR neck-F.DIR 

darl6d-@ 

have.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘He had the responsibility of investigating bribery and cheating after the 
election.’ 


(9.119) 4S 4 ayy be Soy) 4) Ol pl > 4) arway, is? a) 


la de wrusta ba da iran-@ la lur-e 
from this.OBL after WOULD of Iran-M.OBL from side-FOBL 
tal-O waréd-@ na kr-u 


fuel-M.DIR imported-M.DIR NEG do.AOR-1PL 


‘After this, we won't import fuel through Iran.’?* 


As the parentheses indicate, the element /na/ is apparently optional in all three 
versions. See also 9.140 and the examples that follow it for another variant using 
the adposition 49,4 /wrusta/. 


(9.120) . gbigsi Ua) dew yyy 0 


za wrusta la ta ndnawat-al-am 
1SG.STR.DIR after from 2SG.STR.OBL AOR\enter-PST-1SG 


‘Tentered after you.’ 


18 Standardized version of 9.119: . 9S 4) >)l9 LS Gy) J Olyl > 4 arwgyy Go al 
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Ss S599 Syl a ogo apd aphiely arm yyy 
da haye naxat-e pa trats-O ke Ce .. da 
of that.OBL dispute-F.OBL in... interval-M ...in COMP ... of 


polis-o par yaw post-e da_ balwagar-o la 
police-PL.M.OBL on one post-F.OBL of attacker-PL.M.OBL from 
brid-@ wrusta ra-man&é ta Sw-a dwa 


attack-M.OBL after 1-center to become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.F two 


tan-a balwagar-@ wa-waz-al 
person-PL.M.DIR attacker-PL.M.DIR AOR-kill-INF 
Sw-dl 

become.AOR.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘Two insurgents were killed in a fight which broke out after they attacked a 
police station.’ 


The following example shows the usual form of clausal complements of adpositions: 
a demonstrative head and an embedded clause introduced by the complementizer 
a> /€a/. 


(9.122) . 4% re 4) 45 lene 0399 594 US2g2 4 S> a) daw 9) 9 


wrusta la de ca dod-ay mo 

after from this.OBL COMP food-F.DIR 1PL.WK 

wa-xor-a sinima-@ ta ba lar-O 
AOR-eat.PST-PST.3SG.F cinema-F.OBL to WOULD gone-PL.M.DIR 
5-u 

become.AOR.PRS-1PL 


‘We will go to the movies after we eat dinner.’ (sw 


9.5.3 Circumpositions with 4, /pa/ 


Circumpositions with 4, /pa/ denote an entity’s relationship to another’s; these rela- 
tions may be physical, temporal, or causal. A selection of circumpositions with 4, /pa/ 
follows: 


19 Standardized version of 9.121: 4) ySlyb > aewy pp pee oe ie e# 4) oud (ed > 
Is Siay Slpb 8 ogo ope axhrsl dew yyy ty 
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° S...4 /pa...ke/ ‘in, into, on, at’ 


In addition to the variation that one can find in the pronunciation of the preposi- 
tional component, the postpositional component . 4; /ke/ is also subject to substan- 
tial variation in pronunciation: various scholars have cited /kxe/, /kse/ (Henderson, 
1970) and /ki/. 


This very common circumposition indicates a very wide range of relative locations 
of juxtaposition (Hewson & Bubenik, 2006: 150); mostly, the specific relationship 
must be inferred from the context. It appears not to permit direct case-marking on 
its object. See 9.121 for a temporal meaning of this circumposition, and see 9.160 
for an example of this circumposition in construction with an omitted object. The 
example 9.98 shows this circumposition with a null object, introducing a relative 
clause. 


(9.123) -(S> es Cause 4 ae ieee 


3 


mahmud-@ pa sinf-@ ke day 
Mahmoud-M.DIR in... class-M.OBL ...in be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Mahmoud is in class.’ 


Example 9.26 shows the use of the circumposition oy ...4 /pa...ke/ and the prepo- 


sition 4; /pa/ in the same clause, where the prepositional phrase is modifying the 
circumpositional phrase. 


Hewson & Bubenik (2006: 153) claim that es /ke/ ‘in, into’ can function indepen- 


dently as a postposition, a claim that is supported by our research. There is evidence, 
however, that it is much rarer than the circumposition (given that it lacks separate 
description), that it is restricted to the Eastern dialects (Pashtoon, 2009), or that its 
appearance is restricted to certain kinds of usage. 


© GP ow /pa...pase/ ‘after’ 


(9.124) 141) ow be vy 


pa ma pasé rack-a 
after... 1SG.STR.OBL ...after come.CONT.PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Come after me!’ 
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(9.125) losS 49 Spt Spe Cy b 4 


pa ma pase der-e xabr-e ma 
after... 1SG.STR.OBL ...after many-PL.F.DIR word-PL.F.DIR NEG 
kaw-a 

do.CONT-IMP.SG 

‘Don't backbite me!’ 


For a variant of this form in which _. /pesa/ acts as a preposition, see 9.126. 
The Dzadrani item /pa...se/ ‘after, because of? corresponds to the GP ww... 4 
/pa...pase/ ‘after’ (Septfonds, 1994). 


(9.126) .(59 4) pe 


pas la de 
after from this.OBL 
‘after this’ 
(9.127) za xo pa __madrasa-@ Se tadris dars-@ 
1SG.STR.DIR EMPH in... mosque-F.DIR ...in study study-M.DIR 
O-k-a 


CONT-do.PRS-1SG 


‘Iam studying in the mosque school.’ waz 


° GP GL... 4 /pa...bande/ 


Septfonds (1994) transcribes the second component /bonde/, and this variant ap- 
parently exists in other varieties of Pashto as well; see notes at example 9.130 for 
conditions on its appearance in Dzadrani. 


Hewson & Bubenik (2006: 151) gloss this circumposition as an adverb ‘up’, but our 
research has not substantiated this meaning. 


This circumposition may also appear with the variant » /par/ as its first component. 


(9.128) .(S> digold 22 SUL pe 4 


pa = mez-@ bande der-@ qalam-una 
on... table-M.OBL ...on many-PL.M.DIR pen-PL.M.DIR 
di 

be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 


‘There are many pens on the table.’ 
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Aninstrumental/means/manner function of (¢.ub... 4, /pa...bande/ is exemplified 
in 9.129 below. 


(9.129) res) Ales eae) aS 4) a 4 aS 4 a> daly 33 


no biya pa tsa werk-a pa tsa 
therefore then INSTR what exchange-F.DIR INSTR... what 
rok-a bonde _faysal-a 

exchange-F.DIR ...INSTR decision-F.DIR 

wa-s-i 


AOR.PRS-become.AOR.PRS.-PRS.3SG.F 
‘The matter is resolved by give-and-take.’ 
The Middle dialect circumposition /pa...nde/ ‘at, on’ (also pronounced /po...ne/) 


corresponds to GP (¢.ubk... 4, /pa...bande/; the latter is found in poetic registers in 
these Middle varieties, according to Septfonds (1994). 


(9.130) ce da pa _Zelot-on nde 
COMP 3SG.M.STR.OBL on... excutioner-PL.M.DIR ...on 
yag-O O-k-d 


voice-M.DIR CONT-do.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘Him, he got ready to call the executioners.’ za) 


A meaning related to this one involves an animate object of this circumposition. Un- 
der these conditions, the object of (cub... 4, /pa...bande/ designates the proximal 
actor of the named activity, while the grammatical subject designates a causer or en- 
abler of the entire event. See Section 9.7.3 for more discussion and an example. 


There are dialects in which the first component 4; /pa/ may be omitted, so /bande/ 
functions as a postposition. See 9.131 for an example of the locative meaning, and 
9.157 for an example of the instrumental function. 


(9.131) .f52 coal sth 9 Le CLS 


kitab-O mi war bandi is-ay 

book-M.DIR 1SG.WK 3 on CONT\put.PST-PTCP.M.DIR 
day 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘] put the book on it.’ iw 


e ow ... 4 /pa... sara/ ‘[instrumental] with’ 
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(9.132) cope Agi gee 4 SS 92 SL bj 
zma zawan-ay dawal-@ kaw-i pa 
1SG.STR.POSS youth-F.DIR manner-M.DIR do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.F] INSTR... 


paxtunwala_ sara 
Pashtunwali ...INSTR 


‘My youth manifests itself in Pashtunwali.’ «w=° 


9.5.4 Circumpositions with 5 /tar/ 


The form _,3 /tar/ is most often found as the first component of several circumpositions 
that indicate a movement up to a terminal point in time or space. For a discussion of 
ablative case assignment to its object, see Section 5.1.3.3. For a variant of 5 /tar/, see 
Section 9.6.1. 


© (S)e (0)... ,5 /tar...pore/ ‘up to, until’ #* 
Where Standard Pashto uses (¢ )y (6)... 5 /tar...pore/, the corresponding circum- 
position in Dzadrani is pronounced /tar... pera/ or /tar ... pere/ (Septfonds, 1997). 
This is in keeping with the alternation between GP /o/ and M /e/ that is illustrated 
in Table 4.5. 
(9.133) LOL lus > yg Le 3 
tar saba-O pore da xoda paman-@ 
until... morning-F.OBL ...until of God with.protection-M.DIR 


‘See you tomorrow! [lit. until tomorrow, with God's protection].’ 


(9.134) (S)» alls 5 
tar kabal-a pore 
up.to.... Kabul-M.ABL ...up.to 
‘as far as Kabul’ 


In the Western dialects, the postposition cs ) 4 /pori/ may be omitted from this cir- 
cumposition in speech, rendering a prepositional phrase. 


20 Our thanks to James Caron for this example, which he attributed to the Jalalabad poet Malang 
Jan. 
21 Henderson (1970) additionally cites ‘hence’ as a translation of this term. 
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(9.135) leery S> (SH) Sew 


tar sar-i (pore) di wd-Sarmaw-al-am 
up.to... man-M.OBL (...up.to) 2.WK AOR-shame-PST-1SG 


‘You shamed me in front of the man.’ aw 


(9.136) ey ¥y Ogle Ay (S52) or , 


tar plar-a (pori) pa manda-@ wlar-am 
up.to... father-M.ABL (...up.to) INSTR run-F.DIR go.AOR.PST-1SG 


‘Tran to my father.’ «sw 
4> 5> 3 /tar tso Ca/ a> aaa 3 5 /tar haya ¢a/ ‘until’ 


These two expressions both convey temporal relations, and both can introduce sub- 
ordinate clauses: see 9.137 and 9.138. The translation ‘until’ incorporates the negated 
assertion in the subordinate clause. 


(9.137) «6S Ay Optde Le ae SB 5 apd 4 SY 4 se 0) 


za hayé ta lik-O na  @-lez-dm 
1SG.STR.DIR 3SG.F.STR.OBL to letter-SG.M.DIR NEG CONT-send-1SG 
tar _ tso ca ma ta telifun-O wa-na 
up.to how.much COMP 1SG.STR.OBL to telephone-M.DIR AOR-NEG 
kr-i 

do.AOR-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘Tam not writing to her until she calls me.’ sw 


(9.138) ol a 4 (S999 ely igh 4s EF Ana 3 


tar haya Ci ta nad ye 
up.to thisOBL COMP 2SG.STR.DIR NEG be.CONT.PRS.2SG 
rayl-ay dod-ay na @-xur-am 


come.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR food-F.DIR NEG CONT-eat.PRS-1SG 


‘Until you have arrived, I will not eat.’ iw) 


° oY (0)... 5 /tar...Jande/ ‘under’ 
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(9.139) 63 Geek sey aly psy 


sar-ay tar pl-a lande nast-O 
man-M.DIR under... bridge-M.OBL ...under sitting-M.DIR 
day 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘The man is sitting under the bridge.’ 


The Dzadrani circumposition /tar...londe/ corresponds to the GP item oY... >; 
/tar...lande/ ‘under’, and is attested in Dzadrani as appearing both with and without 
an object, i.e. as both an adposition and an adverb (see also Table 10.2). 


© ai9)g ... 5 /tar ... wrusta/ ‘after’ (Hewson & Bubenik, 2006). These authors 
provide the following examples in comparing this item with the circumposition /la 
... wrusta/ exemplified herein; see also 9.121 and 9.120. 


(9.140) tar dwa_tsalwist kal-uno wrusta 
after... two forty §year-PL.M.OBL ...after 


‘after forty-two years’ 


(9.141) wrusta tar Spag-o myast-o 
after after six-PL.KOBL month-PL.FOBL 


‘after six months’ 


(9.142) tar xwar-al-o wrusta 
after... eat-INF-PL.M.OBL ...after 


‘after eating’ 


9.5.5 A Middle dialect circumposition with , /wa/ 


The independent preposition 5 /wa/ is not discussed here, since it has been described 
as obsolescent (Trumpp, 1873: 85) or only poetic (Skalmowski, 1996). 

There appears to be only one circumposition with 5 /wa/ (also sometimes tran- 
scribed as /vu/—see Section 3.2.1.2) as its first component, and it is not common in 
General Pashto, although it is cited by Lorimer (1902) as a variant of the postposition 
43 /ta/. Skalmowski (1996) cites another variant, the compound postposition 43 5 /wa 
ta/. 
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(9.143) eS 4) Sy 9 45 0 jle| pepe 3 aj le 4 ai AS cen 
dayase xalk-o ta wa xar-@ ta da 
those.same people-PL.M.OBL to to... city-M.OBL ...to of 
nanawat-al-o ejaza-O na warkaw-dl-a 
enter-INF-PL.M.OBL permission-F.DIR NEG give-INF-SG.F.DIR 
kég-i 
become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘Permission to enter the city is not being given to those [same] people.’22 


9.6 Coalesced adpositional phrases 


9.6.1 Pro-adpositional phrases 


Tegey (1977: 35ff.) lists three adpositions that may govern null objects: is 4 /pa ke/ 
‘on.3’ ( /pakse/ in the Kandahar dialect, according to Pate 2012), Sx ‘/pa/ ~ /pre/ 
~ /pe/ ‘on.3’, and /tre/ ‘up.to.3’. Tegey terms these “Pro- -Pre/Postpositional Phrases” 
and analyzes them as incorporating third person definite objects, an analysis which 
reflects the requirement that the incorporated object be recoverable from the discourse 
or extralinguistic context. Pate (2012: 23), in contrast, analyzes these items as weak 
pronouns that are constrained to function as non-nuclear terms. 

There is apparently dialect-based variation on the inventory of these items: Pate 
(2012) additionally lists the Kandahari form /dzine/ ‘from.3’ as an object-incorporating 
form corresponding to the circumposition 4&+...5 /da... tsaxa/ ‘from’. 

The pronunciation /pe/ instead of Sx /pre/ (Section 9.6.1) is cited by Lorimer 
(1902: 40) as a characteristic of Waziri. 


zma tre na bad ra&k-i 
1SG.STR.POSS up.to.3... ...up.to bad come.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘T don't like him.’ 


(9.145) .e V5 soy SF 


tre pori wlar-am 
up.to.3.. ...up.to go.AOR.PST-1SG 


‘T went up to it.’ ow 


22 Standardized version of 9.143: «(5.5 als5y9 45 ojlel slings o a5 le y a Ss eo 
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The following examples show that both ¢¢ z /pre/and » /par/ are possible in the 
same context; this suggests that there is a lexical distinction between the fused forms 
and the forms that allow a null object. 


za pre spor-@ yam 
1SG.STR.DIR on.3  sitting-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.1SG 


‘Tam sitting on it.’ 


Za par spor-@ yam 
1SG.STR.DIR on_ sitting-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.1SG 
‘Tam sitting on it.’ iw 
The relative order of the pro-adpositional phrase and the negative in examples 
9.148 and 9.149 lends support to the alternative analysis given by Pate (2012) of these 
forms as essentially pronominal rather than essentially adpositional, since the form in- 


corporating the third person assumes second position, as is characteristic of the weak 
pronouns: 


(9.148) Po 92 43 ie 0} 


za pe na_ @-poh-ez-am 
1SG.STR.DIR on.3 NEG CONT-learned-PRS-1SG 


‘T don't understand it.’ 


(9.149) Ayn 4 43 0} 


za na pa @-poh-éz-am 
1SG.STR.DIR NEG on CONT-learned-PRS-1SG 


‘I don't understand it.’ «sw 


9.6.2 The adpositional phrase 0S /kara/ ‘at the home of?’ 


r) ys /kara/ is a pro-adpositional phrase related to the noun , rs /kor/ ‘house’ that 
may appear just in case the house’s possessor is identified or recoverable. This form 
optionally replaces 43 , 3S /kor ta/. Compare sentences 9.150 and 9.151; see 9.70 for the 
corresponding construction in Dzadrani. 
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(9.150) .(g> el) Oblage 4 5S yy) 


zmuz kor-9 ta mihman-an 
1PL.STR.OBL house-M.OBL to guest-PL.M.ANIM.DIR 
rayl-i di 


come.AOR.PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 


‘Guests came to our house.’ 


(9.151) .(s> JEL) Oblage oS 4503 


zmuz kar-a mihman-an 
1PL.STR.OBL house-M.ABL guest-PL.M.ANIM.DIR 
rayl-i di 


come.AOR.PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 


‘Guests came to our house.’ 
Additionally, the special form eS /kara/ can be used instead of SS 4 /pa 


kor ke/, as shown in this pair. 


(9.152) .S> S y9S 4s dparee > Sool 


ahmad-@ da mahmud-@ pa kor-@ ke 
Ahmad-M.DIR of Mahmoud-M.OBL in... house-M.OBL. ...in 
day 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Ahmad is at Mahmoud's house.’ 


(9.153) .(S2 0S ager > dem! 


ahmad-@ da mahmud-@ kar-a day 
Ahmad-M.DIR of Mahmoud-M.OBL house-M.ABL be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Ahmad is at Mahmoud's house.’ 


9.7. Adposition usage 


Throughout this chapter and others, we describe various exceptional or idiosyncratic 
interactions of adpositions with particular pronouns and nouns that they govern. We 
summarize some important ones here. 
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9.7.1 4 /na/ vs. ablative case-marking on object 


Elsewhere we observe that the postpositional component 4; /na/ alternates in usage 
with ablative case-marking on the noun object. Compare sentences 9.8 and 9.60. 


9.7.2. > /da/ and strong pronoun objects 


In Section 9.3.1.1, we observed that in some dialects the preposition 5 /da/ assimilates 
to a following strong pronoun in the first and second persons. In those dialects, the 
sequence of > /da/ and the pronoun is unacceptable and the fused form is the only 
possible form. This is discussed in Section 7.2.3. 


9.7.3 4; /pa/and cul...4: /(pa...) bande/ used in a causative construction 


In Section 11.5 we describe a causative construction that involves one or another verb 
of causation and a subordinate clause describing the caused event. However, there is 
also a use of 4; /pa/ and (GIS. 2 .4, /pa...bande/ that requires a causative interpre- 
tation of the sentence it appears in, even though there is no overt expression of cau- 
sation, either with another verb or with an affix. In Pashto, the object of (cub... 4 
/pa...bande/ refers to the proximate agent, and the grammatical subject, if present, 
refers to ultimate agent. 


(9.154) .s 5 pl ley Sy» 


sar-ay pa ma as-O O-tar-i 
man-M.DIR INSTR 1SG.STR.OBL horse-M.DIR CONT-tie-PRS.3 


‘The man makes me tie up the horse.’ 


(9.155) .0 59 wl GUL bb a 6 pw 


sar-i pa ma bande as-@ 
man-M.OBL INSTR... 1SG.STR.OBL ...INSTR horse-M.DIR 
wa-tar-a 


AOR-tie-PST.3SG.M 


‘The man made me tie up the horse.’ 


(9.156) .0)5+ > le 43 


pa xwax-e de  @-xor-a 
INSTR mother.in.law-F 2.WK CONT-eat.PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Get your mother-in-law to eat [it].’ 
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In some dialects, the first part of the circumposition is optional; in this case, the 
postposition alone can fulfil the same function in this construction. 


(9.157) .alS 5 cle Ce Gl are 
haya bande me cay-O wé-tsak-l-a 
3SG.STR.OBL INSTR 1.SG.WK tea-M.DIR. AOR-drink-PST.PST.3SG.M 


‘I got him a cup of tea to drink.’ a» 


9.7.4 Omission of pronoun objects of adpositions 


As noted in Section 7.3.2, weak pronouns may not appear as objects of adpositions. The 
following examples demonstrate that weak pronouns cannot appear as the object of 
an adposition as shown in the ungrammatical example 9.158; compare this with the 
acceptable 9.159, using the strong pronoun. 


(9.158) a cra (S> 2 


per di O-xej-am 
on 2.WK CONT-step.PRS-1SG 


‘Tstep on you.’ sw 


(9.159) cra Gy 


par ta O-xej-am 
on 2SG.STR CONT-step.PRS-1SG 


‘Tstep on you.’ sw 
The object can be omitted entirely if it is known or can be recovered from the con- 
text, as in 9.160.73 


(9.160) .05>l9 4) | ie 4 


pa ke_ ob-a w-acaw-a 
on... ...in water-PL.F.DIR AOR-pour-IMP.SG 


‘Pour water in it! ’ 


23 One speaker reports that a weak pronoun may be placed after the circumposition; we have not 
verified this with other speakers or sources. 
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9.7.5 Postpositions with oblique pronominal clitics 


Some postpositions may govern the oblique pronominal clitics discussed in Section 
TA. 


(9.161) gt! ag \, wks Spams 
mahmud-@ kitab-@ ra ta @-axl-i 
Mahmoud-SG.M.DIR book-M.DIR 1 for CONT-buy.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Mahmoud is buying me a book.’ 


(9.162) . SHE Sys Se 
xalak-O dar pore @-xand-i 
people-PL.M.DIR 2  up.to CONT-laugh-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘People are laughing at you.’ 

Oblique pronominal clitics cannot be governed by circumpositions; compare the 
unacceptable 9.163 with the acceptable 9.164 (and note the claim in Babrakzai 1999: 
34 that prepositions also may not take oblique pronominal clitic objects; we have not 
found a counterexample to this claim in any dialect). The postpositional component 
of a circumposition will cooccur with the directive pronoun. 


(9.163) ey Vy cv a ow 9 ry) oj} % 


za la war sara bay-@ ta waldr-am 
1SG.STR.DIR COMIT... 3 ..COMIT park-M.OBL to go.AOR.PST-1SG 


‘I went to the park with them.’ 


(9.164) ayy 4g & ow 9 0} 


za war sara bay-@ ta walar-am 
1SG.STR.DIR 3 COMIT garden-M.OBL to go.AOR.PST-1SG 


‘I went to the park with them.’ 
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10 Other Lexical Elements 


This chapter provides an overview of lexical categories not treated elsewhere in this 
grammar. 


10.1 Particles 


We have classified as particles any lexically free item that does not host inflection and 
that does not function as the argument or complement of a verb or adposition. This 
second criterion rules out some elements called “particles” in other works, notably 
the various pronoun forms. Some particles are formally clitics. 


10.1.1 The existential particle 4.2 /Sta/ 


The particle 42% /Sta/ marks existential clauses in Pashto (including Waziri: Lorimer 
1902: 32). The negative form of 4.4 /Sta/ is 4.43 /nd Sta/. Though derived from an 
archaic third person singular form of the verb to be in Pashto, 4.4 /Sta/ is no longer 
inflected. Another example of this construction is found in example 10.1. In example 
10.3 the particle is found at the end of the clause with a relative clause following it. 


(10.1) .4rb3 ioeoS opw taol > 
da ahmad-@ sara kampyutar-@ na Sta 
COMIT... Ahmad-M.OBL ...COMIT computer-M.DIR NEG EXT 


‘Ahmad doesn't have a computer.’ sw) 
(10.2) . arbi coal (SS Okwilasl ay abel 4) Sem > 


da jang-@ la amal-a pa afydanistan-O ke 
of war-M.OBL from cause-M.ABL in... Afghanistan-M.OBL ...in 
amniat-@ na Sta 
security-M.DIR NEG EXT 


‘There is no security in Afghanistan because of the war.’ 
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(10.3) . 2 ASS cio Ne i > ad pole ws ot 
ham dase anasir-@ Sta Ce na 
also such elements-PL.M.DIR EXT COMP NEG 
O-ywar-i haqigqat-@ tsargand-@ 
CONT-want.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] reality-M.DIR revealed-M.DIR 
S-i 
become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘There are also those parties who don’t want the truth the come to light.’ 
In the Northern and Middle dialects, the existential particle may exist in construc- 
tion with the copula, exhibiting third person masculine singular agreement. 


(10.4) «os I> (go and OLS 


zdlam-an Sta day da 
abuser-PL.M.ANIM.DIR EXT be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M_this.DIR 
Q-man-am 

CONT-accept-1SG 


‘There are bad guys around, I get that.’ 
The existential particle will often be used over the phone to ask or tell someone if 
a person is at home (Tegey & Robson, 1996). 


(10.5) Gare col 


zalm-ay Sta 
Zalmay-M.DIR EXT 


‘Is Zalmay there?’ 


(10.6) .4r% 43 dar 645 
na haya na Sta 
NEG 3SG.STR.DIR NEG EXT 
‘No, he is not here.’ 
In clauses containing the phrase 4.25 /nd Sta/, a concordant negative particle 


may but need not appear within the clause in scope; contrast 10.7, which contains a 
concordant negative, with 10.8, which does not: 
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hets ddse sdzman-@ aw ya marja-@ na Sta 
none such organization-M.DIR and or authority-F.DIR NEG EXT 
ce la amrika-@ war-ta Sikayat-O 

COMP from America-F.OBL 3-to complaint-M.DIR 

wo-s-i 


AOR-become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘There's no organization that one may complain to about America.’ 


(10.8) . 4x5 8 wy) ass ol.) lesls gigbd> 


da fand-uno da idia-O la par-a kum-@ 
of fund-PL.M.OBL of claim-FOOBL from sake-M.ABL which-M.DIR 
dreyam-@ __ fariq-@ na Sta 


third-M.DIR party-M.DIR NEG EXT 


‘There’s no third party claiming the money.” 


10.1.2 Modal particles 


In the Indo-European style, Pashto sometimes fulfills modal functions by means of 
uninflected sentence-level modifiers. The clause within the scope of the particle may 
appear as a main clause or as a finite subordinate clause, though given the optional- 
ity of the complementizer a> /¢a/ under some conditions, it is difficult to discern a 
difference between these—contrast 10.22 with 10.23. 


10.1.2.1 The modal clitic 4 /ba/ 

As noted in the Verbs chapter (Section 8.5.2.2), the modal clitic 4 /ba/ often appears in 
constructions with irrealis semantics. It is used to convey future time reference, spec- 
ulation, or doubt when it occurs with a present aorist verb and can also express the 
future with present continuous forms (see Section 8.5.2.1.2) if the verb refers to an event 
that is to be repeated or ongoing. With a past continuous verb form, however, 4 /ba/ 
conveys habitual, previous action, as in 10.15. We try to capture its apparent polysemy 
by glossing this modal clitic as WOULD, since its irrealis and past habitual uses paral- 
lel two of the uses of English would, as in That would be Mary arriving at the front door 
and Every day last summer the girls would play in the park. 


1 Standardized version of 10.8: .ax% 43 3 we? os old lel > gious > 
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As a second-position clitic (Section 11.2.3.2), 4 /ba/ must appear after the first 
stressed element of the clause. If other clitics are present, these follow a particular 
order discussed in Section 11.3.5. 

The following sentences illustrate the uses of 4 /ba/. (10.14 is taken from Pate 


2012: 26): 
(10.9) .S p> 9 Lgnied SoS 4 daKga i SE 


ckdangr-e mahkma-@ ba takaniz-e qazy-e 
special-F.DIR court-F.DIR WOULD selected-PL.F.DIR case-PL.F.DIR 


wa-tser-i 
AOR-investigate-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘A special court will investigate these cases.’ 


(10.10) eS: om Sam Shan S29 ES Spi a oe Al 9p (S25 


da de tarun-@ la max-e ba 
of this.OBL contract-M.OBL from direction-FOBL WOULD 
numwar-ay Sarkat-@ da de proz-e 


aforementioned-M.DIR company-M.DIR of this.OBL project-F.OBL 


, 


sarw-e tar = sar-a kr-i 
survey-F.DIR up.to head-M.ABL do.AOR-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘According to the contract, the aforementioned company will complete a 
survey of this project.” 


(10.11) .sayy le st bj 3 re slags 85 5 


ka za isayi S-am no zma 
if 1SG.STR.DIR Christian become.AOR.PRS-1SG then 1SG.STR.POSS 
koran-ay ba ma prégd-i 


family-F.DIR WOULD 1SG.STR.OBL AOR\abandon.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘If I become a Christian, then my family will abandon me.” 


2 Standardized version of 10.9: .¢5 > 9 (qw28 (Ses Ga aaKgs CSE 
3 Standardized version of 10.10: 6p» 5 Sop Sjape S22 2S pb Spgs see A OS SO > 


68 
4 Standardized version of 10.11: s2.72 be & (iy bj 9 cat Slant 0) aS 
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(10.12). g:lgby arm ye ogy al ay igs 


mung ba la bahar-a marasta-O 
1PL.STR.DIR WOULD from outside-M.ABL help-F.DIR 
wa-ywar-u 


AOR-want.PRS-1PL 


‘We'll ask for help from the outside [i.e. foreign aid].’ 


da loy-O mar-@ ba xamar-@ 
this.DIR large-M.DIR snake-M.DIR WOULD dragon-M.DIR 
S-i 


become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘This big snake will turn into a dragon.’ 


(10.14) dawud ba rayal-ei wi 


Davud WOULD come.PTCP-3MSG be.AOR.PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘Davud might have come.’ 


‘Davud should have come [but I'm not sure].’ 


(10.15) 4 os 3 esis cold yg AlS aS Clg y phe > glilba os ds 


3 


kala Ce ba taliban-o da xadz-o pa 
when COMP WOULD Taliban-PL.M.OBL of woman-PL.F.OBL on 
wrande kum-@ gam-@ porta kaw-a no 
before which-M.DIR step-M.DIR above do.CONT-PST.3SG.M then 
tol-e nar-ay ba nar-e 

all-FOBL world-FOBL WOULD shout-PL.F.DIR 

0-wah-al-e 

CONT-beat-PST-PST.3PL.F 


‘Whenever the Taliban would take steps against women, the entire world 
would cry out.’ 


See also Section 8.5.3.1 and Section 8.5.4.3 for more examples of the uses of 4 /ba/. 
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10.1.2.2 The modal particles s? /de/ and 1. /bayad/ 
The particle is? /de/ (<> / di/ in the Western dialects) > functions most frequently as 
a deontic modal, in construction with the present aorist form of the verb: 


(10.16) 1 <4 V9 oo aaa 


haya di__—iwiar-@ S-i 
3SG.STR.DIR NEC gone-M.DIR become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘He should go!’ sw 


(10.17) 6S iS yy G2 Ae I BS S AS LY 4 Ge ab 


narina di pa _ lande_ kot-u ke ksén-i 
men NEC in... below room-PL.OBL ...in AOR\sit.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 
aw sac&k-e di pa__—iporta_kot-u ke 


and woman-PL.DIR NEC in... above room-PL.OBL ...in 


‘Let the men sit in the downstairs rooms and the women in the upstairs 
rooms.’ w 


(10.18). Syee peg Ag A) gl alts 4) co 553 


nor-@ de ila xuday-a aw la rasul-a 
other-PL.M.DIR NEC from God-M.ABL and from Prophet-M.ABL 


wd-Sarm-eg-i 
AOR-shame-PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘The others should be ashamed in front of God and the Prophet Mohammed.’ 


(10.19) SS ypwile 48 9 °,| 4 cp py > (S> Ose je gh 0 2 acl 


aljazira-@ televisyon-O de da bahrayn-@ pa ara-O 
Al-Jazeera-M.DIR television NEC of Bahrain-M.OBL on _ topic-F.DIR 


xabar-una sansor-@ kr-i 
news-PL.M.DIR censored-PL.M.DIR do.AOR-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘The Al-Jazeera network should censor reports on Bahrain.’ 


(10.20) SS 9 52 Gye ae Le 


jalan-a xa maz-ay de  wa-kr-e 
Jalan-M.VOC good haste-M.DIR NEC AOR-do.AOR-2SG 


‘Hey Jalan, you'd better hustle!’ 


5 According to Babrakzai, (¢> /de/ functions as an enclitic. 
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The particle L /bayad/ is also found in construction with the present aorist form 
of the verb. 


(10.21) Ie yw Ol 4b 05: by gy 


wd ye way-al Za bayad dzan-@ 
AOR 3.WK tell.PST-PST.3PL.M 1SG.STR.DIR NEC _ self-M.DIR 
mar-O kr-am 


killed-M.DIR do.AOR-1SG 
‘He said: I should just kill myself!’ 


10.1.2.3 The modal particle zl» /sayi/ ‘may; must’ 


This particle is positioned sentence-initially and may appear in construction with the 
complementizer 4> /éa/. 


(10.22) rey S sly a4 (S> 0} gle 


sayi za day pa wasangtan ke  wd-win-am 
must 1SG be.3SG.M in... Washington ...in AOR-meet.PRS-1SG 


‘Tshould meet him in Washington.’ sw 


sayi Ca wror mi saba ta 
maybe COMP brother.SG.M.DIR 1SG.WK tomorrow to 
kor ta ras-i 


house.SG.M.OBL to come-PRS.3 


‘It is possible that my brother will come home tomorrow.’ «sw 


10.1.2.4 The optative particle SS /kaske/ 
Pashto uses the particle Ss /kaske/ ‘if only’—also als /kaski/, Ss /kaSke/, 


MES /kaSki/—to introduce clauses expressing a wish or desire that sémething would 
happen or would have happened. It can be used one of two ways: 


e with an optative verb, to express a counterfactual wish 


e with a present aorist verb, to express a polite request 
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The verb in a sentence with counterfactual meaning must appear with optative 
mood marking (see Section 8.3.7 and Section 8.3.8 for the formation of these verbs): 


kaski_ waxti rayl-ay way 
ifonly early come.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PST.OPT 
‘I wish you had come earlier! [lit. If only you had come earlier!]’ iw 
In the second use, a polite request, the speaker is stating a hope that the event will 
take place. The verb in a sentence with this meaning must appear with present aorist 
marking, which expresses an irrealis event (see Section 8.3.2 for the formation of these 
verbs): 
(10.25) | gwly a3 pS ej ai Sas 


kaski_ ta zma kor-O ta rdas-e 
ifonly 2SG.STR.DIR 1SG.STR.POSS house-M.OBL to come.AOR.PRS-2SG 


‘Please come to my house! [lit. If only you would come to my house!]’ 


It is also possible to use the form 4S /ka/ ‘if’ plus the optative to achieve this 
counterfactual effect; see 11.103 for an example of this use. 


10.1.3 Affirmation particles 


In Pashto, affirmation questions and statements contain an affirmation particle. The 
most common of these particles is 4; aS /ka na/, a phrase that translates literally 
as ‘or not.’ It appears to be found more frequently in affirmation questions than in 
affirmation statements. In speech, intonation differentiates the question use from the 
affirmation use. 


(10.26) Gai 4S Sod 09: 


poh-@ Sw-e ka na 
learned-M.DIR become.AOR.PST-2SG or not 


‘You understood, didn't you?’ sw 


(10.27) 4) aS ga 


wo ka na 
yes or not 


‘Yes, of course.’ sw 
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(10.28) » ‘ane coy 49 5) G45 aS O42 241) 


ra-wa-dar-eg-a ka na za nor pa 
1DVC-AOR-stand-PRS-IMP.SG or not 1SG.STR.DIR more after... 
ta pse na §-am Q-tal-dl-ay 


2SG.STR.OBL ...after NEG become.AOR.PRS-1SG CONT-go.PST-PST-OPT 


‘Stop, OK? [because] I can't follow you any longer.’¢ 


10.1.4 The emphatic clitic + /xo/ 


The particle ,+ /xo/’ is asecond-position clitic and expresses emphasis. 


(10.29) ie 99 iS ew Me > 6US- J9)9 lej > \> 


da xo zma wror-@ day 


this.DIR EMPH 1SG.STR.POSS brother-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M_ of 


bel-@ sar-i wror-@ na 
other-M.DIR man-M.OBL brother-M.DIR NEG 


‘He is in fact my brother, not some other man's brother!’ 


10.1.5 Vocative particles 


A vocative particle may introduce a noun in the vocative case form (see Section 5.1.3.4). 
In Pashto, the vocative particles are called w\s\ \4; 5 /da nada adat/ ‘call particles’. 


Examples of vocatives in Pashto are: 

© lay ae ec /@ saraya/ ‘Hey, man!’ 

© bay ae T /a saraya/ ‘Hey, man!’ 

e ! 4%» cs! /ay seczu/ ‘Hello there, women!’ 
° analy /wa.../ 


e hia) /o.../ 


6 Standardized version of 10.28: . od we a cei Ay gi oj 145 AS on ogy 
7 The emphatic > /xo/ is considered to be different from the conjunction > /xo/ ‘but’. 
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10.1.6 Interjections 


Below are some common interjections: 


To express grief or pain (Ouch!, Oh!): a /ax/, cle (ols /hay hay/, usls usls /way 
way/, |, /wa/, | /of/, ¢15 /wax/, el /ah/ 


To express admiration or praise (Bravo!): CR a /afarin/, CR ll aprin/, or ble /Sabas/, 
(XA /adki/ 
To express surprise (Wow!, Really?!): | 9! 9 /wa wa/, Lew, /rixtya/ 


To express regret (For shame!): _» gy) /apsds/, _» s4| /afsos/, OL.) /arman/ What 
a pity!, 4) 43 /toba/ 


For corroboration or agreement (Yes/, All right!): & /ho/, ae /bale/, 5% ie /bale 
ho/ Yes!, > /xayt/ 


For contradiction or disagreement (No/): 45 /na/, 43 43 /nana/; 4) /ya/, 4 4 /ya 
ya/ « (Penzl, 1955: 44) 


To threaten or caution (Whoa!): 4 /us/ 


A number of interjective particles are used, usually in fully-reduplicated form, for 


calling or urging various domesticated animals. They include: 


To call a dog: ae ae /kué kué/ 

To shoo a dog: 4a> aa> /Ciya Ciya/ 

To make a camel kneel: el el /ex ex/ 
To callacat: jy (*y /pis pis/ 

To shoo a cat: say dy /piste piste/ 
To urge on a donkey: 4| 4| /aSa aSa/ 
To call a donkey: 4) 9S 4) 9S /kuru kuru/ 
To urge on a horse: ae /€é/ 

To call sheep: , 8 )> /drhey/ 

To urge on oxen: | | /aw aw/ 


Another set of interjections is onomatopoetic: 
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e Knocking: SG CSG /tek tek/ 

¢ Whispering: yy (-y /pes pes/ 
° Water: 2 po — p% /Srap Srap/ 
¢ Gunfire: j> j9 /dez dez/ 


There is also a set of interjections borrowed directly from Arabic for religious rea- 
sons and used in certain cultural contexts. 


e Said after praising someone to ward off the evil eye: aU) ¢L3 lL /maSallah/ ‘what 
God willed’ 


¢ Said in relief or in thanks: aU t.>J| /alhamdulillah/ ‘praise to God’ 


e Said when beginning something such as a speech or starting a journey: 4ULw. 
/bismillah/ ‘in the name of God’ 


¢ Said when talking about an action to be completed in the future: aU ¢Ls ol /inSal- 
lah/ ‘if God wills’ 


e Said after swearing, after saying or doing something inappropriate, or when being 
modest: aU | /astayfarallah/ ‘I ask God for forgiveness’ 


10.2 Adverbs 


For the purposes of this grammar, we have classified adverbs in terms of both lexi- 
cal and functional properties. Functionally, adverbs comprise modifiers of adjectives, 
verbs or verb phrases, and sentences; we have excluded “style disjuncts”—terms that 
have scope over the entire proposition or speech act; these are classified in this work 
as particles (Section 10.1). As is often the case, it is less straightforward to find lexical 
properties that differentiate adverbs from other word classes; we have not found men- 
tioned in the literature or from our own research any derivational morphology that 
results in lexical adverbs. 
Our criteria for eliminating an item from the class of adverbs are these: 


e Ifa word has an adjectival function, we have classified it as an adjective. 


e Ifa word is uninflected (and therefore not a verb) but governs an object, we have 
classed it as an adposition. 


Both of these points deserve further clarification: 
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e Two circumstances exist in which adjectives function adverbially: when they modify 
other adjectives, and when they modify verbs. We treat both circumstances as ad- 
jectival modification, as discussed in Section 10.2.7. Unlike adjectives functioning 
adverbially, the adverbs discussed in the current section are never inflected. How- 
ever, since some classes of adjectives in Pashto do not undergo inflection, it may 
not be possible to tell whether an adjective is being used adjectivally or adverbially 
without looking at the overall syntax and interpretation of the sentence. 


e Because adpositional phrases are substantially “adverbial” in their functions, and 
because of the numerous conditions under which adpositions can appear without 
an overt object, there is a fair amount of uncertainty as to whether a particular item 
has a distinct function as an adverb. The position that we take here is that an item 
is an adverb if, acting alone, it modifies one of the constituents listed above. 


Adverbs can generally be divided into the traditional semantic classes of time, 
place, manner, and degree. They can appear in any position in the clause that pre- 
cedes the verb. 

In Pashto as in many other languages, some items are multifunctional: adverbs of 
degree may also be nominal quantifiers (e.g. a /lag/ ‘a little’); adverbs of place or time 
may also take complements and under those conditions are classified as adpositions 
(e.g. az» 9)9 /wrusta/ ‘after, later’). In this last case, many of the terms here listed as 
adverbs but not listed as adpositions may in fact (or in addition) be adpositions. 

In addition, some adverbs refer anaphorically and may therefore be classified as 
pro-forms (e.g. a /ham/ ‘thus’; see also Septfonds, section 4.2.2 on he /xpal/ ‘own’ 
as an adverb with reflexive reference); however, since our chapter on pro-forms has 
been confined to pronouns, we have placed the adverbial pro-forms in this section. 
Similarly, some adverbs listed here are exophoric in their reference and can therefore 
be classified as demonstratives (e.g. ala /halta/ ‘there’). 


10.2.1 Adverbs of time 


Adverbs of time include both adverbs with time reference and quantifier-like items. Ta- 
ble 10.1 contains a list of some common Pashto adverbs of time; beginning with 10.30, 
find examples of their use in sentences. 


(10.30) !Olwilesl os9 os> 


tal de wi afyanistan-@ 
always NEC be.AOR.PRS.3[SG.M] Afghanistan-M.DIR 


‘May it always be Afghanistan!’ 
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Adverb Gloss 
n° tal ‘always’ 
Adwot hamesa ‘any time’ 
Als p> har kala ‘whenever’ (See Section 7.7) 
(4) als en hits kala (na) ‘never’ 
als kala ‘sometimes’ 
es) os ‘now’ 
gS aknun 
JSleJl ilhal 
oF nan ‘today’ 
Oo, parun ‘yesterday’ 
Law saba ‘tomorrow’ 
sy waxti ‘early’ 
daw 9) 9 wrusta ‘after’ (11.89; see also Section 
9.5.2.2) 
poe maxkse ‘before’ 
Y la ‘yet’ 
ry pas ‘later, then’ 


Table 10.1: Some adverbs of time 
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(10.31) e535 ls Ado 0} 


za hamisa_ kar-@ kaw-dm 
1SG.STR.DIR always work-M.DIR do.CONT-1SG 


‘T always work.’ 


(10.32) $ Sys 0d 43 age YL 


ta la dod-ay na da 
2SG.STR.OBL yet food-F.DIR NEG be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 
O-xwor-dl-e 


CONT-eat.PST-PST-PTCP.F.DIR 


‘Haven't you eaten yet?’ 


10.2.2 Adverbs of place 


Table 10.2 contains a list of some common Pashto adverbs of place; sentences begin- 
ning with 10.33 provide examples of their use in sentences. Some items mentioned 
here as adverbs also function as adpositions. 


(10.33) !auuS ace 


halta_ ksén-a 
there AOR\sit.PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Sit there!’ 


(10.34) Jasl, ads 


dalta rdas-a 
here come.AOR.PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Come here!’ 
(10.35) .(¢> Hoy Bye us okS 


kitab-O me porta prot-0 day 
book-M.DIR 1SG.WK above lying-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘My book is lying on top.’ w 


8 Notice that a:J> /dalta/ and a:ls /halta/ follow the same d/h alternation for proximal vs. distal 
reference as the demonstrative pronouns (Section 7.5). 
9 Also: al /bahar/ 
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Adverb Gloss 
ass dalta ‘here’ 
e dale 

dele, dolata waz 
ala halta® ‘there’ 
To hale 
45 92 porta ‘above, upon’ 
awl pasa 
45 (>) (da)nana ‘inside’ 
sls dabandi ‘outside’ 
oe bahar ? 
sul bande ‘on top’ 
sey lande ‘down, below’ 
S>3 nazde ‘near’ 
Sx pori ‘around’ 
cy lare ‘far (away)’ 
An ksata ‘below, underneath’ 
See hiéare ‘nowhere’ 
43 Dah hiéarta 


Table 10.2: Some adverbs of place 
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danana_ waldr-@ say dabande_ baran-@ 
inside gone-M.DIR become.AOR.PRS-IMP.SG outside  rain-M.DIR 
day 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Go inside! It is raining outside.’ w) 


10.2.3 Adverbs of manner 


Table 10.3 contains a list of some common Pashto adverbs of manner; in examples 
10.38 and following, find examples of their use in sentences. 

The preposition 4, /pa/ can be used with an adjective object, to render an adverbial 
phrase (10.37). This stands next to the more usual construction of 4, /pa/ with a noun 
object, also used to convey manner, as discussed in Section 9.3.4.2). 


(10.37) cuwgly olde al tig} So Sad Coo bbs Sop 4 oS Cy oS S12 
YS Sane 4 Gal a gery Sec Sy ob 5 et G3 wr ol 
10D pr oh gj Uy Sygee ob WE (S29 
daktar-@ kabir-@ stori-O ka pa fiziki lahaz-O 
doctor-M.DIR Kabir-M.DIR Stori-M.DIR if INSTR physical side-M.OBL 


da de nimgar-i Zwand-@ la madar-a 

of this.OBL insufficient-M.OBL life-M.OBL from orbit-M.ABL 
w-adwuxt-@ aw la de nar-ay tsaxa 
AOR-cross.over.PST-PST.3SG.M and from... this.OBL world-F.OBL ...from 
ye kada-@ woa-kar-l-a magar da 

3.WK movement-F.DIR AOR-do.AOR-PST-PST.3SG.F but of 

paxto-@ da adab-@ pa hask-@O ke la_ da 
pashto-M.OBL of literature-M.OBL in.... height-M ...in still of 

de tsaland-a stur-i rana-O zmung par 
this.OBL shining-M.OBL star-M.OBL light-F.DIR 1PL.STR.POSS on 
sar-O da 


head-M_ be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 


‘Even though Dr. Kabir Stori has physically turned away from movements of 
his meager life and left this world, in the heights of Pashto literature, the light 
of his shining star is still above our heads.’!° 
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(10.38) loss Se 99 999 S39 caw ie Ol pdwe 


masr-an ce nast-O wi wro 
elder-PL.M.ANIM.DIR COMP sitting-PL.M.DIR be.AOR.PRS.3[PL.M] slow 


wro_ xabr-e wa-kar-a 
slow word-PL.F.DIR AOR-do.AOR-IMP.SG 


‘Talk softly when there are elders present!’ 


melm-dna ye natsapa_ kor-@ ta war 
guest-PL.M.ANIM.DIR 3.WK sudden house-M.OBL to 3DVC 


ndnawat-al 
AOR\enter.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘Their guests suddenly entered their home.’ 


(10.40) I cil) fale cox Alyy ys 


wor-ta wa-way-a ce ajil ras-i 
3-to AOR-tell.PRS-IMP.SG COMP quick come.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Tell him to come quickly!’ 


10 Standardized version of 10.37: 4) +54} (Sod (go> be) Xe 43 AS (Sy gt pe 2S19 
so VS Sane ay Gol a gery 0 Se Sy od 5 aet 65 So ab gh Cov gly ole 
102 po gp pes Uy Syge oD 

11 Also: eo \> /da si/ 

12 Also: aLé /dzabla/ 
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Adverb Gloss 
5S) zer ‘quickly’ 
cal 4 pa layat 
Hee jalta 
dele ajil 
43 wro ‘slowly’ 
FCO ahista 
ale & na-tsapa ‘suddenly’ 
ale og be-tsafa 
lS na-gah 
cet lott da hasi ‘thus’ 
Sy Io da rang ‘in this manner’ 
0 pw sara ‘together (with)’ 
re baham 
aly j?? zablah 
ham ‘also, too’ 
cs je be-ja ‘improperly’ 


Table 10.3: Some adverbs of manner 
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10.2.3.1 The adverb o .» /sara/ 


Across Pashto varieties, » .» /sara/ (otherwise an adposition) can appear without an 
overt object. In this usage, it has a number of potential meanings, generally deter- 
mined through context. 


* 0» /sara/ may indicate a reciprocal reading of the predicate, subject to predictable 
semantic conditions: 


(O41) 559 hy op 4 S sly wap 4 


pa doham-Q@ pardw-O ke ba sara siyal-i 

in... second-M stage-M_ ...in WOULD together competition-SG.F.DIR 
wo-kr-i 

AOR-do.AOR-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘They will compete with [each other] in the second round.’ 


(10.42) aps 0 pw Coe ge gle ayy ge 44 


pa hayo lar-o Car-o mo bahs-@ 
in... that.OBL road-PL.F.OBL affair-PLFOBL 1PL.WK discussion-M.DIR 
sara kdr-ay day 


together do.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘We discussed those efforts [among ourselves].’ 


Often, the verb that allows this usage of « »» /sara/ is a denominal verb, and when 
it is, the adverb can appear either preceding the substantive word or may occur be- 
tween the substantive and the verbalizer, as shown in 10.41 and 10.43. 


¢ Asecond likely interpretation involves the null object of o »» /sara/ having anaphoric 
reference: 


(10.43) co Gears ope lS > 
ce kala sara maxamax-O S-i 
COMP when COMIT facing-[PL.M.DIR] become.AOR.PRS-1PL 


‘whenever we come face to face with [them]’ 


Note too that the omitted, understood object need not be animate; in that instance, 
a translation into English might include the particle along. 
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10.2.4 Adverbs of degree 


Often adverbs of degree will be used to modify adjectives or verbs to denote intensity or 
emphasis, and they strongly tend to precede the modified element. Table 10.4 contains 
a list of some common Pashto adverbs of degree; their use in sentences can be seen in 
examples beginning with 10.44. 


Adverb Gloss 

B lag ‘a little’ 
7? der ‘very’ 
Cay } zoxt 

yg xwara 

gs tan(h)a ‘only’ 
a serf 

sil maze 

ute bixi ‘completely’ 
SS kwart 

aoa cat 

Coal tsaxo ‘slightly’ 


Table 10.4: Some adverbs of degree 


13 Also: ee /sirp/, as a corruption of the Persian me /sirf/(Raverty, 1867) 
14 Also: ~y G> /Cat pat/(Raverty, 1867) 
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(10.44) » pramnat y J aS O49, 


parun me laz wa-cyast-al 
yesterday 1SG.WK little AOR-run-PST.3PL.M 


‘Tran a little yesterday.’ 


(10.45) 109) a9 |g agus 'e ey > 


da maram-io zay-O mdasum-@  xwara 
of bullet-PL.FOBL voice-M.OBL child-M.DIR very 
wd-beraw-a 


AOR-scare-PST.3SG.M 


‘The gunfire scared the child immensely.’ 


(10.46) 5S et cy ce es I Ss be 


xpal-O nan-ay kar-@ me cat pat 
own-M.DIR daily-M.DIR work-M.DIR 1SG.WK complete ECHO 
xlas-O kr-O 


finished-M.DIR do.AOR-PST.3SG.M 


‘I completely finished my work for today.’ 


10.2.5 Adverbs borrowed from Arabic 


A number of adverbs in Pashto have been borrowed from Arabic and have retained 
their Arabic morphology. These adverbs are recognizable because they end in the Ara- 
bic accusative case marker | /-an/. Borrowings from Arabic include all categories of 
adverbs. 


15 Similarly, a number of adverbs have also been borrowed from Persian and Urdu (Shafeev, 1964: 
50), though since these borrowings do not have a peculiar morphology, they are listed among the 
Pashto adverbs. 
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Adverb Gloss 

Ge taqriban ‘approximately’ 
nr rasman ‘officially’ 

eas dafatan ‘suddenly’ 

iy fawran ‘immediately’ 
Sus kamilan ‘completely’ 


Table 10.5: Arabic adverbs in Pashto 


(10.47) «Soe lus 4, lab> 3 d39 5 be glegdh > als 
kala €a masum-ano xpal-O plar-O 
when COMP child-PL.M.ANIM.OBL own-M.DIR father-M.DIR 


wa-lid-O no dafatan pa xanda-@ 
AOR-see.PST-PST.3SG.M that suddenly INSTR laugh-F.DIR 
Sw-al 

become.AOR.PST-PST.3PL.M 

‘The children suddenly started laughing when they saw their father.’ 


10.2.6 Adverbial interrogatives 


Other interrogative words fill the positions of adverbials . They words are summarized 
in Table 10.6 and exemplified beginning with 10.50. In many cases there is a shorter 
form as well as a longer (sometimes two word) form starting with «+ /tsa/, /sa/ ‘what’. 
See 10.48 and 10.49 for examples with ie 's /wali/ ‘why’, suggesting from the variable 
position of the weak pronoun clitic that this element may be outside the clause. 


(10.48) te So eS 


wali mac-aw-i me 
why _ kiss-do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.M] 1SG.WK 


‘Why is he kissing me?’ aw 
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GP M Translation 
eS wali wale ‘why?’ 
als’ kala (Ee) kala ‘when?’ 
es 9 46 tsa waxt, sa waxt tsa waxt, so waxt ‘when (what time)?’ 
Snr ceri, Cere ceri, Cere ‘where?’ 
Sr care 
43 po Certa certa ‘where?’ 
ace tsanga, sanga tsanga, sanga ‘how?’ 
aS Ss tsaranga, saranga tsarga, sarga ‘how (what manner)?’ 


Table 10.6: Some other interrogative words 


(10.49) $05 goes a ss 


wali me mac-aw-i 
why 1SG.WK kiss-do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Why is he kissing me?’ aw) 
(10.50) ¢ Jel, als 


kala _rayl-e 
when come.AOR.PST-2SG 


‘When did you come?’ aw 


(10.51) $ del, ee ae 


sa waxt-@ rayl-e 
what time-M.DIR come.AOR.PST-2SG 


‘When did you come?’ aw) 
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(10.52) Tee Sr 
cere = z-ay 
where go.CONT.PRS-2PL 


‘Where are you going?’ aw 


s 


(10.53) Tee p> 
Certa  z-ay 
where go.CONT.PRS-2PL 


‘Where are you going?’ ww 


(10.54) SS 95> je aSd jl 
najar-O sanga mez-@ jur-aw-t 
carpenter-M.DIR how _ table-M.DIR built-do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘How is the carpenter making the table?’ ww 


(10.55) TS 935 x aSu 5 jes 
najar-O saranga mez-@ jur-aw-t 
carpenter-M.DIR how table-M.DIR built-do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.M] 
‘How is the carpenter making the table?’ ww 


As with interrogative pronouns, these interrogatives also may be used with indef- 
inite meanings, as in Example 10.56. The reduplication of the question word gives the 
sense that the eating events are distributed over time. See Section 10.3 for more on 
reduplication. 


kala_ kala’ za pa restoran-O ki  @-xwar-am 
when when 1SG.STR.DIR in... restaurant-M ...in CONT-eat.PRS-1SG 


‘Sometimes | eat in restaurants.’ «sw 


(10.57) . eetly alS a 


har’ kala_ rdas-ay 
every when come.AOR.PRS-IMP.PL 


‘You are always welcome [lit. Come anytime!].’ 


Also like interrogative pronouns, these interrogatives, when being used indefi- 
nitely, can occur with »» /har/ /ar/ ‘every’, as in als >» /har kala/ ‘whenever; anytime’ 
and (¢ > 8 /har Cere/ ‘wherever; everywhere’. 

Negative statements with ana /hets/, /hes/ ‘any’ also occur with other interroga- 
tives/indefinites, as shown in 10.58. 
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(10.58) e538 Vy Spe AA 9 


za hes cere’ wilar-@ na  Sw-am 
1SG.STR.DIR none where gone-M.DIR NEG become.AOR.PST-1SG 


‘I didn't go anywhere.’ aw) 


(10.59) 0,5 as cunt aS Aas 


hits kala _ yeybat-0 ma kaw-a 
never when backbiting-M.DIR NEG do.CONT-IMP.SG 


‘Never backbite!’ 


10.2.7 Adjectives as adverbs 


Many adjectives can also be used as verbal or sentential modifiers. According to Tegey 
& Robson (1996: 87), when playing this adverbial role they show agreement with the di- 
rect object if there is one, and with the subject if not. This unusual type of concord has 
been observed in the Caucasian language Avar, as well as certain western Indo-Aryan 
languages—for example, Bhitrauti, Gujarati, Punjabi, and Kashmiri (Hook & Chauhan 
1988b, Hook & Joshi 1991, Hook & Koul 2008). Notably, the Pashto-speaking region is 
situated between the regions in which Avar is spoken (western Dagestan, northwest 
Azerbaijan, and Kazakhstan) and those of the western Indo-Aryan languages, and is, 
in fact, contiguous with Punjabi areas—a fact which suggests that adverbial concord 
is an areal feature. While it has been briefly described elsewhere, concord in Pashto 
adverbs is a subject ripe for further linguistic investigation. 

Some adjectives that frequently modify verbs are: 4 /xa/ ‘good’ (adjective), ‘well’ 
(adverb); »3 /der/ ‘many’ (adjective), ‘very’ (adverb); ax, /xayista/ ‘pretty’ (adjec- 
tive), ‘very’ (adverb); ~l; /zyat/ ‘heavy’ (adjective), ‘many’ (adverb). The following 
examples use the adjectives ~» » /post/ ‘soft? and ~>. /saxt/ ‘hard’: 


(10.60) Ss ae 9 oy 4 es) \> 


da ux-O pa lara-O post-@ 
this.DIR camel-M.DIR on road-F.DIR soft-M.DIR 
&-i 


go.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘This camel rides very comfortably [lit. goes soft].’ aw 
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(10.61) er Aran oy 4 Ae | \> 


da uxa-O pa lara-O past-a 
this.DIR camel-F.DIR on road-F.DIR soft-F.DIR 
&-i 


go.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘This she-camel rides very comfortably [lit. goes soft].’ aw 


(10.62) . & arwl oY a, Oleg! Io 


da ux-an pa lara-@ past-a 
this.DIR camel-PL.M.DIR on road-F.DIR soft-PL.M.DIR 
&-i 


go.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘These camels ride very comfortably [lit. go soft].’ aw 


(10.63) .S dg coe Ups) seo 


ma daya ux-O saxt-O telé 
1SG.STR.OBL this.DIR camel-M.DIR hard-M.DIR pushed 


kr-a 
do.AOR-PST.3SG.M 


‘I pushed this camel hard.’ aw 


(10.64) a) S dj ai ang] seo Ls 


ma daya uxa-@ saxt-a telé 
1SG.STR.OBL this.DIR camel-F.DIR hard-F.DIR pushed 
kr-al-a 

do.AOR-PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘I pushed this she-camel hard.’ aw 


10.2.8 Reduplication of adverbs 


Degree adverbs may undergo full reduplicaton to indicate increased intensity of the 
action. 
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fatama-@ zar zar &-i 
Fatima-F.DIR quick quick go.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘Fatima went very quickly.’ ow 


10.3 Reduplication 


10.3.1 Full (morphological) reduplication 


In Pashto, full reduplication is a morphological process with effects dependent on the 
lexical class of the word reduplicated. Nouns, number names, adjectives, adverbs, and 
interjections are subject to full reduplication; the functions of reduplication for each of 
these are found in Section 5.4.2, Section 6.5.3, Section 6.8.4, Section 10.2.8, and Section 
10.1.6 respectively. 


10.3.2 Partial reduplication: echo words 


Partial reduplication (resulting in a doublet that consists ofa lexeme plus an echo word) 
typically involves the alteration of only the initial sound; the quality of this altered 
segment is conventionalized for the particular stem. The meanings of these doublet 
words are similarly conventionalized, though some patterns exist. For instance, if the 
noun refers to an object, the doublet construction may be a generalized plural, as in 
examples 10.66 and 10.67. The doublet may convey intensity if the repeated element 
refers to an action (example 10.69). 

Echo words are an areal phenomenon throughout South Asia, where they occur in 
Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, Tibeto-Burman, and Austroasiatic languages. It seems reason- 
able to assume that their existence in Pashto is due to areal influence. Some attested 
examples are given here, and Table 10.7 gives a list of some more doublet words and 
the stem from which they are derived (Pashtoon, 2009).1%1” 


16 Standardized version of 10.67: > 0) & (Sj ge) 3 ee SN > ig egg 4 es ee 
029) 53 06 4 al 9 gene plies 

17 Standardized version of 10.69: LIS aia jy abyee OLS > 35) gle gy ce gl see® Uo 5 
EPA Eye S lS gyeggr eo ey U pei ae S Sy Ep shay oxy 
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(10.66) 8ospielge Go Oe OWS 


gul-an mulan de 
flower-PL.M.ANIM.DIR ECHO 2.WK 
xwax-ig-i 


sweet-become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘Do you like flowers and such things?’ ww 


(10.67) glided > 0, 4 CS) 9 Soh) ol es» “Ni 5 ist Anw 9g 4 (e.5 ih Pe) 
1025) )0 ole 4 a 9 games 


da ray-e gir-t na wrusta ye da 

from... vote-F.OBL collection-F.OBL ...from after 3.WK of 

tag-i bragi aw raswat-9 xor-i pa ara-O 
cheat-M.OBL ECHO and bribe-M.OBL eating-FOBL INSTR topic-F.DIR 
da_ tahqiq-ato masuliat-@ pa yara-O 

of research-PL.M.OBL responsiblity-M.DIR INSTR neck-F.DIR 

darléd-@ 

have.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘He had the responsibility of investigating bribery and cheating after the 
election.’ 


da malarya-@ naroy-i aw da maxniw-i 

of malaria-FOBL sickness-F.DIR and of prevention-M.OBL 
lar-e Care ye 

path-PL.F.DIR ECHO 3.WK 


‘The Disease of Malaria and the Ways to Prevent It’ 
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(10.69) 0,293 (bIS aaj algae OLS > yigej gil pce ay Co gl auger (9 465 
5B Eye SS gyryyr eo Ay Boy oe S Cy GP sheys 
daya be huyat-a aw be pat-a 
this.OBL without identity-M.ABL and without honor-M.ABL 
masr-ano zmung da gran-@ hewad-@ 
elder-PL.M.ANIM.OBL 1PL.STR.POSS of dear-M.OBL country-M.OBL 


plazmena-@  kabul-@ dumra  wijar-@ aw 
capital-F.DIR Kabul-M.DIR so.much destroyed-M.DIR and 


ddr-ay waray kar-O ce zmung 
shredded-M.DIR ECHO do.AOR-PST.3SG.M COMP 1PL.STR.POSS 
tarix-O pa dw-o saw-o kal-uno 
history-M.DIR in... two-PL.M.OBL hundred-PL.M.OBL year-PL.M.OBL 
ke sar-ay na @-lar-i 

..in example-M.DIR NEG CONT-have-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘These nameless and honorless leaders destroyed Kabul, the capital of our 
dear country, and tore it to such pieces that our history has had no such 
example in two hundred years.’ 


(10.70) 4 34m 54 JS Ne OS dye 4 Sub > Lay > Je A te 
52 Gye BY le Spm 


hind-@ tso éal-i da_brixna-@ da 
India-M.DIR some time-PL.M.DIR of electricity-FOBL of 
fabrik-o pa __jor-aw-al-o ke xpal-@ 
factory-PL.M.OBL in... built-do-INF-PL.M.OBL ...in own-M.OBL 
tak-al Suw-i hadaf-@ ta pa 
select-INF become.AOR.PST-PCTP.M.OBL goal-M.OBL to in... 
ras-éd-o ke Sata pata 
arrive-become-PL.M.OBL ...in behind ECHO 

suw-ay day 


become.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘A couple of times now, India has fallen behind in its desired goal of building 
power plants.’ 
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(10.71) 695 3 9 CA Get S99 BP ger gS sl Bapl 2 4 oy 


mung ba da amrika-@ aw malgar-o 
1PL.STR[DIR] WOULD with... America-FOBL and friend-PL.M.OBL 


sara ye hits dawal-@ xabar-e atere wd na 
..With 3.WK nothing manner-M.DIR word-PL.F.DIR ECHO AOR NEG 
kr-u 

do.AOR-1PL 


‘We will not hold talks with America or any of its allies.’ 
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Doublet Stem 

4s| Arie gy poxtana utana ‘questioning’ 42> y poxtana ‘question’ 

el ik pezane ajane gloss unknown 434. pezana ‘familiarity, 

: : recognition’ 

ok ay) war par ‘through and lg war ‘time, turn’ 
through’ 

daw arwl nasta pasta ‘social aol nasta ‘sitting’ 
intercourse’ 
‘conduct’ 

ey es tat pat ‘disordered’ «J tat ‘confused’ 
‘confused’ 

we ee yat pat ‘very big’ gs yat ‘large’ 

eater! lat pat ‘soiled’ cS lat ‘sluggish’ 
‘besmirched’ 

one CR xurin prin ‘boiled very soft’ CRI xurin ‘boiled soft, 

overcooked’ 

‘overripe’ 

Sag SoS kring pring ‘curved’ SS kring ‘curve, bend’ 
‘bent’ 

ee sust pust ‘quite listless, lax, cur sust ‘listless’ 
non-diligent’ 

ck be xal pal gloss unknown JE xal ‘faith, confidence’ 

hali zali ‘effort’ als hala ‘attach’; a+ zila 


ee 


Table 10.7: Some doublets and their base stems 


‘worry, alarm’ 


Brought to you by | provisional account 
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11 Syntax 


11.1 Overview 


This grammar has concentrated on Pashto word-formation and phrase-formation. The 
current chapter covers some aspects of Pashto sentence construction, focusing on ques- 
tions of word and phrase order, and case-marking and agreement. It is not a compre- 
hensive treatment of Pashto syntax, which has been described in various degrees of 
detail by Babrakzai (1999), Lorimer (1902), Pate (2012), Penzl (1955), and Tegey (1979), 
among others. Most of the description in this chapter has been synthesized from these 
works. For the most part, the research we conducted with native speakers rendered 
differences in lexical forms or case-marking patterns, not in the general properties of 
Pashto syntax; however, our field research on syntax was more limited than that on 
other aspects of Pashto grammar. 

Pashto exhibits strong head-final order in noun phrases and verb phrases. A set of 
apparent exceptions to the general order of elements in a clause results from the large 
inventory of second-position clitics, described in Section 11.2.3.2.1. 

There is at least one phrasal position outside the clause, before the subject. It is 
used for a variety of purposes including, but not restricted to, a focus function. Because 
it apparently fulfills many independent grammatical requirements of Pashto, we refer 
to this position as pre-clausal position, rather than as a Focus position. In addition, 
there is a phrasal position outside the clause after the verb phrase, which is similarly 
used for a variety of functions. We refer to this position as the post-clausal position. 

Pashto is a pro-drop language: the pronoun coreferential with the agreement marker 
on the verb may be omitted under the conditions detailed in Section 7.2.2. 


11.2 Phrasal syntax 


11.2.1 Noun phrases 


Pashto noun phrases! generally exhibit the internal order Determiner - Quantifier - Ad- 
jective - Noun. A genitive determiner (headed either by 5 /da/ or by a fused strong 
form—see Section 7.2.3) is generally phrase-initial, irrespective of its function (see Sec- 
tion 9.3.1.1 for more examples). 

Because weak pronouns are second-position clitics, when they are used as genitive 
determiners (which is indicated only by their proximity to the noun), they may follow 


1 Weuse this term in its traditional sense of a noun and its complements, modifiers, and 
determiners; in generative terminology, this is called the Determiner Phrase or DP. 
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their head. This is exemplified in 11.1. They may also precede their head, as is shown 
in 11.2. 


(11.1) sag Ay ph od Lead a ly Spd Jagy ye SARE 


dzangal-una mo wa-wah-al — Sw-al biya 
jungle-PL.M.DIR 1PL.WK AOR-hit-INF become.AOR.PST-PST.3PL.M then 
ye hits ¢a ham yam-@ wa-nd xor-O 


3WK none who.OBL also sorrow-M.DIR AOR-NEG eat.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘Our forests were destroyed, and nobody even cared.’ 


(11.2) acoso: | els 


da mi kitab-@ day 
this.DIR 1SG.WK book-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 
‘That is my book.’ «sw 


Participial phrases modifying nouns pattern as adjective phrases and tend to pre- 
cede their heads, as shown in 11.3: 


(13) dpb a OOS ops deat apg 


pa fara-O ke taxtaw-dl  Suw-i 
in... Farah-M ...in kidnap-INF become.AOR.PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR 
kargar-an x0Se Sw-al 
worker-PL.M.ANIM.DIR released become.AOR.PST-PST.3PL.M 
‘The workers kidnapped in Farah were released.’ 
Relative-clause modifiers appear after their heads in the same phrase, as shown in 
example 11.76, but may also appear in the post-clausal position, as shown in example 
11.75. 


11.2.2 Adpositional phrases 


The salient exception to the head-final principle can be found in adpositional phrases, 
given the existence of prepositions, postpositions, and circumpositions. A number of 
additional conditions obtain on the internal structure of adpositional phrases, having 
to do with the interrelationships between weak pronouns or oblique pronominal clitics 
and adpositions; these are discussed in Section 9.7.4 and Section 9.7.5, respectively. 
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11.2.3. Verb phrases 


Generally, head-final order is found also in the verb phrase, with the verb, if any, as 
the final element. Relative clauses and sentence-level modifiers may appear in post- 
clausal position, as described by Tegey (1979) and Pate (2012). 


11.2.3.1 Light verb constructions 

Like many other languages of the Western Asian and South Asian areas, Pashto has a 
robust system of light verb constructions (LVC), two-word expressions that are seman- 
tically interpretable as a single predicate. Only one of the two canonical types—those 
of the form Noun/ Adjective + Verb (N-V)—appears in our data and has been described 
by other authors as occurring in Pashto. See Section 8.2.4.4 for a detailed description 
of their morphosyntactic behavior. 

As for the other type of LVC—Verb + Verb (V-V)—since it is abundant in South Asian 
languages of both the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian families, and has recently been re- 
ported for Persian (Kshanovski, 2011), it would not be surprising to find it in Pashto as 
well. For that reason we will not say definitively that V-V LVCs do not occur in Pashto; 
further investigation is necessary. 

As verbs are a closed class in Pashto, the LVC is the only means of creating new 
verbal forms in the language; it is also used as a way of importing loanwords, with 
the borrowed word filling the complement slot; the morphosyntactic requirements on 
the complement are discussed in Section 8.2.4.4. LVCs are so prominent and produc- 
tive in Pashto that they serve as simplex predicates for further syntactic purposes—for 
example, they can license further complementation. (See Section 11.5 for examples.) 

The inventory of light verbs in Pashto should not surprise anyone familiar with 
LVCs. In addition to the verbs JS /kedal/ ‘to become’ and (J 35 /kawal/ ‘to make; 
to do’, which we refer to as the intransitive and transitive verbalizers when they act as 
light verbs, Pashto uses the verbs |x| /axistdl/ ‘to take’, |», /wahél/ ‘to beat’, 
J |g /niwél/ ‘to seize; to grasp’, and Luu! /istdl/ ‘to throw out’ as light verbs, as in the 
following examples: 


© jn! aay /pSa axistdl/ ‘to stride’ < aay /pSa/ ‘(f.) foot’ 

° ben! Lu /sa axistdl/ ‘to breathe’ < L. /sa/ ‘(f.) breathing, respiration’ 

° }*5 [8 /tel wahél/ ‘to push, shove (one another)’ < | /tel/ ‘(m.) push, shove’ 
e ao 3 (Sj3x /babozay wahal/ ‘to fan’ < ($j 5. /babdzay/ ‘(m.) fan’ 

e J $3 oss /kangal niwél/ ‘to freeze (intr.)’ < JSS /kangal/ ‘(m.) ice’ 


© S53 Ges /ku8ti niwdl/ ‘to wrestle’ < Ges /kuSti/ ‘(£.) wrestling’ 
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¢ lw! 4! /aristal/ ‘to compel’ < | /ar/ ‘obstacle; compelled’ 


While LVCs with JAS /kedal/ and JS /kawél/ are by far the most common and 
extremely productive, we do not know how productive the other verbs in the above 
examples are as light verbs. In addition, there are likely more light verbs in Pashto, but 
again, further research in this area is needed. A few examples follow of typical LVCs; 
as these are so common in Pashto, many more can be seen throughout this book. 

Contracted LVC: 


(11.4) 


(11.5) 


$9) 9> rs sues Pe) eS: Olen Ladl 4 eal roy 
astraliya-O pa afyanistan-O ke da "pi ar ti" tim-@ 
Australia-F.DIR in... Afghanistan-M ...in of "P R T" team-M.DIR 


jor-aw-i 
built-do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘Australia is establishing a 'P[rovincial] R[econstruction] T[eam]' team in 
Afghanistan.’ 


10g NS ea oi 9} a) | aij4 Ss ggrud 4 
pa lasgun-o xalak-@ O-wazn-a aw 
INSTR dozen-PL.M.OBL people-M.DIR CONT-kill.PRS-IMP.SG and 


la Zwand-a ye  xlas-aw-da 
from life-M.ABL 3.WK freed-do.CONT-IMP.SG 


‘Kill dozens of people and release them from this life.’ 


Uncontracted LVC: 


(11.6) «(S55 SAlyy SESS CHL yf pod oF 4 Z > cyte Sy ge53 


numwar-ay masin-@ da nar-ay pa 
aforementioned-M.DIR machine-M.DIR of world-FOBL on... 

gan-O Smir-@ Zab-o bande xadmat-@ 
numerous-M number-M language-PL.ROBL ...on services-PL.M.DIR 
kaw-i 

do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘The aforementioned device functions in a large number of the world's 
languages.’ 
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(11.7) 4S 4 ayo be Soe) 4) Ol pl > 4 drway, > a) 


la de wrusta ba da iran-@ la lur-e 
from this.OBL after WOULD of Iran-M.OBL from side-F.OBL 
tel-O waréd-@ na kr-u 


fuel-M.DIR imported-M.DIR NEG do.AOR-1PL 


‘After this, we won't import fuel through Iran.’ 


(11.8) .oS 485 lS ose Ge 
yat-O yway-i karac-e kasa__kr-a 
big-M.OBL bull-M.OBL cart-F.DIR pulled do.AOR-PST.3SG.F 
‘The big bull pulled the cart.’ 

Adjective complements of N-V LVCs always show agreement with the undergoer 
of the action of the verb, which is in turn marked in accordance with Pashto’s system 
of split ergativity. Nominal complements are usually treated as the direct object of the 
verb, and are therefore also case-marked according to split-ergative alignment. The 
undergoer of the action, on the other hand, cannot be a direct object, as the verb can 
have at most two arguments; it is instead indicated by an adposition and accordingly 
case-marked oblique.? 


11.2.3.2 Elements in the verbal group 
11.2.3.2.1 The verbal group in General Pashto 
Certain particles can be inserted between: 


* The aorist prefix_, /wo/and its verb. 


e A prefix or pseudo-prefix and its verb. (This includes both the a-initial complex 
verbs and second conjugation, or prefixed, verbs.) 


e The complement of a denominal verb and its verbalizer. 
The particles that interact with verbs in this way are: 
e The modal clitics 4; /ba/ and (¢5 /de/ 


e The weak personal pronouns, or pronominal clitics us /me/, (S> /de/, ee /ye/, 


and /mo/ 


2 Standardized version of 11.7: .95 4 ayly bs Gy al Olgl > 4 agg Wo 4 
3 However, some nominal complements behave like part of the verb lexeme and allow a direct 
object, similarly to adjective complements; see Section 8.2.4.4 for a discussion of these exceptions. 
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e The adverbial clitics a /xo/ and ¥ /no/ 
e The negatives 4 /na/and 4» /ma/ 


Modals, weak personal pronouns, and adverbials are all second-position clitics. 
They also obey strict rules of ordering relative to each other. Tegey (1977) reports the 
following ordering of enclitics between verbal components: 

= [x0/> 4 /ba/>{ 54 /mo/| ¢ /me/|s> /de/| _¢ /ye/}> 55 /no/ 

If the first syllable of the verb does not carry stress (that is, if it is a non-aorist 
form), the negative precedes the verb, and the clitics follow the negative. Also, if an 
aorist form is negated, the negative marker—not the initial syllable of the verb—takes 
the stress. 

Some examples of these phenomena follow (examples are from Kopris 2009 and 
Tegey 1977 ). 

With aorist prefix -» /wa/: 


(11.9) .4a\ 9 ea) 


wd me wah-a 
AOR 1SG.WK_beat-PST.3SG.M 
‘I beat him.’ 


With, /wa/ (<-3 /wa/+ /a-/): 


(11.10) . fom coe ly 


w-a me xist-al 
AOR-buy 1SG.WK_ buy.PST-PST.3PL.M 
‘I bought them.’ 


With second conjugation (= prefixed) verb: 
(11.11) .oj 4 ut we 
bd ba me nad z-e 
take.AOR.PRS WOULD 1SG.WK NEG take-2SG 
‘You won't take me.’ 
With a-initial verbs, but only when the /a/ is stressed (the a-initial verbs are un- 
usual in that they have variable stress placement): 


(11.12) fem 0 | 
O-a me xist-al-a 
CONT-buy 1SG.WK buy.PST-PST-3PL.M 


‘I was buying them.’ 
versus: 
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(11.13) . Ss bene! 
0-axist-dl-a me 
CONT-buy.PST-PST-3PL.M 1SG.WK 


‘I was buying them.’ 
With denominal verbs: 


(11.14) 2S 4 Oly 
waran-@ me ka 
worse-M.DIR 1SG.WK do.AOR-PST.3SG.M 


‘I made it worse.’ 
A negated aorist form (note stress on negative): 


(11.15) 20S 439 yk opeyg Ey 
baxt-O war-sara_ yar-i wa-na kr-a 
fate-M.OBL 3-COMIT friendship-F.DIR AOR-NEG do.AOR-PST.3SG.F 


‘Fate didn't befriend him.’ 

The pair below with the second conjugation verb (| glad /tsamlawél/ ‘to knock 
down’ shows that the choice of pronoun is optional: either the strong pronoun may 
precede the intact inflected verb, or the weak pronoun clitic may cliticize to the initial 
stressed syllable of the verb. 


(11.16) . Jie 


ma tsamlaw-al 
1SG.STR.OBL AOR\knock.down-PST.3PL.M 


‘I knocked them down.’ 


(11.17) «dele go ae 
tsa me mlaw-al 
AOR\knock.down 1SG.WK_ knock.down-PST.3PL.M 


‘I knocked them down.’ 


11.2.3.2.2 The verbal group in Middle dialects 
Particles in the Middle dialects interact with verbs similarly to those in the General 
Pashto dialects. They differ somewhat in form, as illustrated below. 

The Waziri particles take the following forms: 


e The modal clitics /wa/ and /de/ 
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e The weak personal pronouns, or pronominal clitics /mi/, /di/, /(y)e/, and /mo/ 
¢ The adverbial clitics /xo/ (see Section 10.1.4) and /nu/ 
e The negative morphemes /na/ and /ma/ 
The Dzadrani particles take these forms: 
¢ The modal clitics /be/ and /de/ 


e The weak personal pronouns, or pronominal clitics /me/ ~ /be/, /de/ , /ye/, and 
/am/ 


e The adverbial clitic /xo/ 
e The negative morphemes /nd/ and /ma/ 


We do not have information on the ordering of Waziri clitics, but Septfonds reports 
Dzadrani ordering as follows: 

adverbial clitics > pronominal clitics > modal clitics 

Note that this ordering distinguishes between modal /de/ and pronominal /de/ 
‘you’ , in contrast to General Pashto dialects, where the two occupy the same slot. 


11.2.3.2.3 Negative placement in the aorist verb phrase 

The negative particle 43 /na/ nearly always precedes the verb and is placed as close to 
the verb stem as possible. In aorist constructions, it therefore follows the aorist marker 
4 /wa/ for simplex verbs, and either initial /a/, the prefix, or the light verb complement 
for complex verbs. Because it carries an inherent stress, it takes the main stress in an 
aorist verb phrase: 


(11.18) . Jaws) ig L 
ma wu na __ lwast-al 
1SG.STR.OBL AOR NEG read-PST.3PL.M 


‘I didn't read [them] over.’ 


(11.19) aE eae aia aes” eye 99 3 45 ISS 


dzangal-una mo wa-wah-al — Sw-al biya 
jungle-PL.M.DIR 1PL.WK AOR-hit-INF become.AOR.PST-PST.3PL.M then 
ye hits ¢a ham yam-@ wa-na 

3.WK none who.OBL also sorrow-M.DIR AOR-NEG 

xor-@ 

eat.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘Our forests were destroyed, and nobody even cared.’ 
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« Caw oar) A 

Sah-O mahmud-@ la sar-O tsaxe taj-O 
Shah-M.OBL Mahmud-M.OBL from... head-M.OBL ...from crown-M.DIR 
ista kar-@ aw hits waxt pa Sahi_ taxt-@ 


removed do.AOR-PST.3SG.M and none time on royal stage-M 
kxé-ne-nast-@ 
AOR\sit-NEG-sit.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘Shah Mahmud disavowed his royal birthright and never assumed the throne.’ 


(11.21) 10S Gaede Gre als se 


haye xpal-a €atr-ay xlds-a na 
3SG.F.STR.OBL own-F.DIR umbrella-F.DIR opened-F.DIR NEG 
kr-a 

do.AOR-PST.3SG.F 


‘She didn't open her umbrella.’ 


(11.22) 5: a4 Syb Op yg Ey 


baxt-O war-sara_ yar-i wa-na kr-a 
fate-M.OBL 3-COMIT friendship-F.DIR AOR-NEG do.AOR-PST.3SG.F 


‘Fate didn't befriend him.’ 

Because 4 /ba/isasecond-position clitic and therefore must follow the first stressed 
word in the clause or sentence, when negating future time reference, the order of the 
other elements depends on the presence of a subject and object or both, as indicated 
in Table 11.1. 


Condition Order of elements 

subject OR object expressed subject/object + 4 ba+ 4 wa+4 na+ verb 
subject AND object expressed subject + 4, ba + object + 5 wa +43 na+verb 
NEITHER subject NOR object expressed 9 Wa+4 bata na+verb 


Table 11.1: Element ordering in negative future constructions 
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In the case of simplex verbs (i.e., all first conjugation verbs except a-initial ones; 
see Section 8.2.4), the negated verb is simply 4) /na/ + inflected verb stem, as in 11.23 
through 11.28, examples of the orderings in Table 11.1 (Tegey & Robson, 1996: 128). 


(11.23) - yw) iy 3 CL iS Ces ab 4: Sj 4 yy isalS a) 9 


da orgdad-i lar-@ ba yawaze pa balx-@ 
of train-M.OBL path-F.DIR WOULD only in... Balkh-M 
walayat-O ke pay ta wa-na ras-eg-i 


province-M ...in end to AOR-NEG arrive-PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘Only in Balkh Province will the railroad not be completed.’ 


(11.24) .Sgwy aig avo 4 ob 4s gS 


kum-a fayida-@ ba dar-ta wa-na rasaw-i 
any-F.DIR benefit-FDIR WOULD 2-to AOR-NEG deliver-PRS.3[SG] 


‘It won't do you any good.’ 


(11.25) .(Sgwy Bg OLj Any) S909 4 md Jaale 


da dawal-@ dasis-e ba da duy 
this.DIR manner-M.DIR conspiracy-PL.F.DIR WOULD of 3PL.STR.OBL 
orband-@ ta ziyan-@ wa na rasaw-i 


cease.fire-M.OBL to damage-M.DIR AOR NEG deliver-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘This type of conspiracy won't hurt the cease-fire. [lit. This type of conspiracy 
won't bring damage to their cease-fire.]’4 


(11.26) . Sy) Eg I age Le Cypeg 4 ary arr 3 
tar haya waxt-a ba numwar-ay xpal-e 
up.to that.OBL time-M.ABL WOULD aforementioned-M.DIR own-F.OBL 


mox-e ta wa na_ ras-eg-i 
goal-FKOBL to AOR NEG arrive-PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Even now, he won't reach his goals.’ 


4 Standardized version of 11.25: «spy 4) 9 Obj 4 tuys) S92 > 4 emo oe Io 
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(11.27) .p Sg erst GY A OLS > GIS eb 4 ay 


wad-ba nad S-am kar-ay da 
AOR-WOULD NEG become.AOR.PRS-1SG do.AOR-OPT of 
parlaman-@ la lar-e xadmat-@ wa-kr-am 


parliament-M.OBL from path-F.OBL service-M.DIR AOR-do.AOR-1SG 


‘I won't be able to serve in Parliament.’ 


(11.28) . 2 S pod 45 ay 
wa ba na Smir-dl S-i 
AOR WOULD NEG count-INF become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 
‘[The votes] won't be counted.’ 
With complex verbs (i.e., a-initial verbs, second conjugation verbs, and third con- 
jugation verbs; see Section 8.2.4), the negative particle is inserted between the first 


element and the verb stem. Note that the prefix 5 /wa/ occurs only in a-initial verbs. 
Table 11.2 describes the relative position of the elements. See also Section 11.2.3.2. 


Verb type Positioning 


Seinteeatet ie 4 w+) a(note lengthening) + 45 na + rest of 


verb 
Second conjugation verbs prefix + 43 na + rest of verb 
Third conjugation verbs noun or adjective + 43 na +verbalizer 


Table 11.2: Negative placement 


Consider 11.29 through 11.31, examples of this negative placement. Note that in 
these constructions, 4 /ba/ always appears after the first stressed element of the sen- 
tence: 


e a-initial verb pent! /axistdl/ ‘to take; to buy’: 


5 Standardized version of 11.28: oo epee Ai ay 9 
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(11.29) ls 4 \4 oy art IS (S2> 0} ot daly 93 


no biya ba ham za da de kar-@ 
then then WOULD also 1SG.STR.DIR from... this.OBL work-M.OBL 
tsaxa _las-O w-a na xl-am 


..from hand-M.DIR AOR-take NEG take.PRS-1SG 


‘Then I also won't quit my job.’® 


° second conjugation verb ,)> Gein x! /prexud-al/ ‘to abandon’: 


(11.30) 02) 4 Sy CS jl ee oe J4e oa 4y Aad 4) 0} 


za ba haya pa hits dawal-@ ham 
1SG.STR.DIR WOULD 3SG.STR.DIR INSTR none manner-M also 


yawaze pre nad gd-am 
alone AOR\abandon NEG abandon.PRS-1SG 


‘IT won’t ever leave him alone.’ 


¢ third conjugation verb (| 92 h |9 /waredawal/ ‘to take’: 


(11.31) 4S 4 ayy be Soy a Ol yh 2 4) dawg yg (s> a) 


la de wrusta ba da iran-@ la lur-e 
from this.OBL after WOULD of Iran-M.OBL from side-F.OBL 
tel-O waréd-@ na kr-u 


fuel-M.DIR imported-M.DIR NEG do.AOR-1PL 


‘After this, we won't import fuel through Iran.’”” 


11.3. Main clause sentence types 


Pashto is a pro-drop language: it often lacks overt marking of arguments, both be- 
cause the direct case marker is often zero, and because the direct case reflects nom- 
inative, accusative, and absolutive functions (see Section 5.1.3.1 and Section 5.2). This 
affects word order in that subjects may be expressed through verb agreement suffixa- 
tion alone. 


6 Standardized version of 11.29: «ls 4 \y ee art IS 62> 0} wd 4: ly 53 
7 Standardized version of 11.31: .9S 4 ayly bs Sy al Olgl > & aeegyy Wo 4 
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11.3.1 Declaratives 


11.3.1.1 Order of elements in declaratives 

Subject to several more specific conditions, the order of elements in main clauses in 
Pashto is S - O - V. In addition to verb agreement, word order contributes to interpreta- 
tion in present-tense clauses where both subject and object are case-marked as direct. 
In example 11.32, the nominal Ce gale /mamurin/ ‘officials’ is the first of the two direct- 
marked nouns, and is the head of the subject noun phrase. 


pa sal-o ke = nuw-i dawlati 

in... one.hundred-PL.M.OBL ...in ninety-PL.M.DIR governmental 
mamur-in raswat-O @-xor-i 

official-PL.M.DIR bribe-F.DIR CONT-eat.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 

‘Ninety percent of government officials take bribes.’ 

There are various exceptions to the basic S-O-V principle. One is that the required 
second position of a weak pronoun may result in a violation of the S-O-V order. Com- 
pare examples 11.60 and 11.61. 

Babrakzai (1999: 13-14) notes that outside of a strict verb-final condition, “Word 
order within a clause is very flexible.” The following example shows that (for some 
speakers at least) the object may precede the subject, for emphasis or contrast, provid- 
ing that the larger context supports the interpretation: 


(11.33) ee (S243 plas” (S922 Ol paeeil oo 


turki injinir-an da duy 
Turkish engineer-PL.M.ANIM.DIR of 3PL.STR.OBL 
kas-ano na di 


person-PL.M.ANIM.OBL NEG be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 
O-taxtaw-dl-i 

CONT-kidnap-PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR 

‘Their people didn't kidnap the Turkish engineers.’ 

In the following attested example, the first translation is the intended one, in keep- 
ing with the strong preference for the subject to precede the object. The second one, 
however, has been confirmed by speakers as a possible interpretation. According to 
our sources, the second possible translation (O-S-V) would require a supporting con- 
text and would, in speech, be signaled through special intonation (including a heavy 
pause), suggesting that the pre-clausal position is being used in this case for focus. 
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(11.34) $35) Ay Set dy Er gol sh > 


da mili urdu-@ sartir-i wale baharani 

of national army-M.OBL soldier-PL.M.DIR why foreign 

pawdz-ian O-wazn-t 

force-PL.M.ANIM.DIR CONT-kill.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 

‘Why are the nation's soldiers killing foreign fighters?’ 

‘Why are foreign fighters killing the nation's soldiers?’® 

Roberts (2000: 11-12) claims that O-S-V order such as is shown in 11.34 is much 

more likely in past tense sentences, where the ergative-absolutive case-marking pat- 
tern provides disambiguation; he claims further that in such cases, no special into- 
nation is associated with the O-S-V word order. According to Roberts, present-tense 
sentences with O-S-V order instantiate a construction that contains a pronoun coref- 
erential with the object, as shown in 11.35, where the weak pronoun co-refers with the 
noun /spay/; this lends support to the view that the object noun phrase is in a pre- 
clausal position. 


(11.35) sp-ay piso-O ye xog-aw-i 
dog-M.DIR cat-F.DIR 3.WK hurt-do.CONT-PRS.3[SG]F 


‘The dog, the cat is hurting him.’ 

Penzl (1955: 133) provides a present-tense example for Kandahari with O-S-V word 
order, which he claims places focus on the object. Note that this example contrasts 
with the previous one in that only one direct object expression appears. We leave to 
future research whether these somewhat contradictory claims reflect dialect variation, 
or register or stylistic variation. 


(11.36) ta za Q-win-dm 

2SG.STR.OBL 1SG.STR.DIR AOR-see-1SG 
‘It's you I see!’ 

Because Pashto’s denominal verbs place the verb’s complement in the direct ob- 
ject position, the undergoer of the expressed action is often given in an adpositional 
phrase (highlighted in example 11.37). The agreement suffix on the verb reflects that 
4x /marasta/ ‘help’ is the grammatical direct object. In these constructions, the 
adpositional phrase containing the undergoer precedes the denominal verb. 


8 Standardized version of 11.34: ES le» ut sy Sri pw 92) a 5 
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(11.37) Ss Ai ya 0 ww Olen Sy 2g Ot i> > sil Olin ileal 4 


pa afydanistan-@  bdnde da haml-o par waxt-O ye 
on... Afghanistan-M ...on of attack-PL.KOBL at time-M 3.WK 
da pakistan-@ sara marasta-@ 

COMIT... Pakistan-M.OBL ...COMIT help-F.DIR 

wo-kar-l-a 

AOR-do.AOR-PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘He helped Pakistan when Afghanistan was under attack.’ 


11.3.1.2 Order of elements in ditransitive main clauses 

There is in Pashto no double-object ditransitive construction; indirect objects are al- 
ways marked with an adposition. Roberts (2000: 13) demonstrates that in sentences 
that have a subject, a direct object, and an indirect object marked with the postposi- 
tion 43 /ta/ ‘to’, any order of arguments is possible, “as long as the grammatical func- 
tions of the arguments are clear from context or case-marking [and] ... the verb appears 
finally.” Shafeev (1964: 55) claims that the indirect object preferentially precedes the 
direct object in the Kandahari dialect. 


11.3.1.3 Locative alternation 

Takahashi (2008) explores the phenomenon of locative alternation in Pashto. She shows 
that three-argument predicates such as load, spray, and smear, which express the 
caused movement of material into or onto a location, allow either the undergoer of 
the activity or the location affected to appear as a nuclear term; the remaining argu- 
ment appears in an adpositional phrase. This is in keeping with Pashto’s limit of two 
distinct noun phrases per clause. 


(11.38) Bill lar-ay da... bus-o NA 
Bill wagon-SG.F[DIR] from... hay-PL.M.OBL ...from 
bar-aw-i 


load-do.CONT-PRES.3[SG.M] 
‘Bill is loading the wagon with hay.’ 


(11.39) Bill bus-@ pa lar-ay bar-aw-i 
Bill hay.DIR[PL.M] on wagon-SG.F[DIR] load-do.CONT-PRES.3[SG.M] 
‘Bill is loading hay onto the wagon.’ 


She shows further that whichever argument appears in the direct object function 
is the trigger of verb agreement in the past tense, and that either argument may also 
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appear as the subject of the construction that Babrakzai (as cited by Takahashi) identi- 
fies as passive (see Section 11.3.1.5), with both the actor argument and the other oblique 
argument available to appear in their respective adpositional phrases.? 


(11.40) lar-ay da... Bill ...laxwad —pa__bus-o bar 
wagon-SG.F[DIR] from... Bill from.side on hay-PL.M.OBL loaded 
Sew-i da 
become.AOR.PST-PTCP.SG.F.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 
‘The wagon has been loaded with hay by Bill.’ 


(11.41) bus-@ da... Bill ...laxwad pa __lar-ay bar 
hay-DIR[PL.M] from... Bill from.side on wagon-SG.F[DIR] loaded 
Sew-i di 


become.AOR.PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 
‘The hay has been loaded onto the wagon by Bill.’ 


11.3.1.4 Adpositional phrases with oblique pronominal clitics 

According to Tegey & Robson (1996: 172), ifan adpositional phrase includes an oblique 
pronominal clitic as its object, that adpositional phrase will generally precede the verb 
immediately, with the pronominal cliticizing to the verb. 


11.3.1.5 Passive clauses 
Pashto does not have a clearly distinguishable morphological or periphrastic passive. 
Descriptions produced well into the 20th century (including Penzl 1955) often con- 
found Pashto’s split ergativity with the existence of a passive construction. Grammars 
produced later usually do not include this confound; however, they may identify the 
construction described here as a passive, a position we do not concur with. Like us, 
Tegey (1979) explicitly denies the existence of a distinct passive construction. 

The construction identified by some contemporary linguists as a passive comprises 
a special case of denominal verbs, a phenomenon discussed at greater length in Sec- 
tion 8.2.5.5.2. The verbal part of the construction consists of a form of the verbalizer 
antg /keddl/ ‘to become’ and a verbal complement. This complement appears in the 
infinitive form, as shown in the examples that follow. This construction does have the 
properties characteristic of passives that it alters the canonical termhood of actors and 
undergoers. The undergoer of the action is expressed as the grammatical subject of the 


9 The form /i/ for the participial endings originates with Takahashi, and is one we have not 
otherwise encountered. Similarly, we have not otherwise seen the long /a/ of the be-verb in 11.40. 
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sentence, and that noun is case-marked direct and triggers verb agreement (in both 
tenses); or, as with active sentences, the subject may be expressed through the verb 
agreement suffix alone, as in example 11.46. 
(11.42) . c& Ajgg Lh oylgr are ade ol Spe ane 
haya sar-ay aw haya xaka-O dwar-a 
that.DIR man-M.DIR and that.DIR woman-F.DIR both-PL.M.DIR 
bayad wa-waz-al S-i 
NEC  AOR-kill-INF become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘Both that man and that woman must be killed.’ 


(11.43) 4599 alge 4 45 9 plas us be Aig 9 ee [aS ] 
[ka] yuxtan-e mo wa-na man-al 
lif] request-PL.F.DIR 1PLWK AOR-NEG accept-INF 


S-i muzahor-o ta ba 
become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[PL.F] protest-PL.FOBL to WOULD 


dawam-@ warkr-u 
continuation-M.DIR give.AOR-1PL 


‘If our requests are not accepted, we will continue our protests.’ 


(11.44) «58 Sd panS Gants salldy 9922 SoS 4 


pa kunar-O ke da dw-o wadan-ayo 
in... Kunar-M ...in of two-PL.ROBL building-PL.FOOBL 
bansat-@ kexud-dl S0-@ 


foundation-M.DIR place-INF become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘The foundations of two buildings were laid in Kunar.’!° 
The actor, if expressed, will most likely appear in an adpositional phrase governed 
by the circumposition|,+ 4)... > /da...la xwa/ or Ss 3) aJ...2 /da...la lure/(as seen 
in examples 11.45 and 11.46 and in Section 9.5.1.3). However, Tegey (1979) asserts that 
there is no dedicated means of marking an agent within this construction, and James 
Caron has remarked (p.c.), “any [adposition] that gets the semantic job [of marking the 
agent] done is a suitable candidate.” 


10 Standardized version of 11.44: .g Japa Guns gaily 992 > SpS 4 
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(11.45) Soe be Sos) aj SIS prom go a> b S34 Slay 


wrande Suw-e tarha-@ da walas 
before become.AOR.PST-PTCP.F.DIR draft-F.DIR of people 
maSsar-@O Karz-i la lur-e man-él 
elder-M.OBL Karzai-M.OBL from side-F.OBL accept-INF 
Suw-e 

become.AOR.PST-PTCP.F.DIR 


‘The presented drafts have been accepted by President Karzai.’1" 


(11.46) 4 wil AS op Nye 4 bei Ses ble sl siclers > stilyy yy 


“eg Sx fu 

tso wrac-e wrande da muhasil-ino aw 

some day-F.OBL before of student-PL.M.OBL and 
a&wan-dano narewal-e tulan-e la 
young-PL.M.ANIM.OBL international-F.OBL society-F.OBL from 
xwa-@ yaw-a kanfaradns-@ ta bal-dl 

side-F.OBL one-M.OBL conference-M.OBL to invite-INF 

Suw-ay wam 


become.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PST.1SG 
‘A few days ago, I was invited to a conference by the International Society of 
Students and Young People.’ 


An embedded instance of this construction may modify a noun; like most noun 
modifiers, it precedes the head: 


11 Standardized version of 11.45: ($53 jus Sy) 4) SUS prods 0 mb Spe Gly 
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(11.47) SyS Ng 4 S perergyy 62 4 gl Soe JSS yg) J SL SIS Sloe 
«Sige SNy tee Lge Se 
da daktar-@ zakir-@ nayak-@ la lur-e 
of doctor-M.OBL Zakir-M.OBL Nayak-M.OBL from side-F.OBL 
lik-al Suw-i asar-o pa 
write-INF become.AOR.PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR writing-PL.M.OBL in... 
dwan-9  khol-@ ke xora minawal-@ 
young-M generation-M ...in many admirer-PL.M.DIR 
Q-mund-dl-i 
CONT-find.PST-PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR 


‘The works that were written by Dr. Zakir Naik have become popular with 
young people.’ 


11.3.2 Interrogatives 


Pashto uses the same word order for questions as for statements, with interrogative 
elements, if any, in the place where they would be expected if they were not interroga- 
tives. Questions in Pashto can be differentiated from statements through the presence 
of the particle associated with yes-or-no and affirmation questions, or of the interrog- 
ative pronouns used for information questions, or, in speech, through intonation. 


11.3.2.1 Yes-or-no questions with the particle L /aya/ 
Pashto uses the interrogative particle | /aya/ to introduce yes-or-no questions. It is 
thought to be more characteristic of Western dialects than others. 


(11.48) os aye &So99 U Uy 


aya ta dod-ay O-xwar-dl-e 

Q 2SG.STR.OBL food-F.DIR CONT-eat.PST-PST-PTCP.F.DIR 
da 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 


‘Have you eaten yet?’ iw 


12 Standardized version of 11.47: S s9y9 S24 gt) gpd dS Sy) Ab SQL S13 2519 > 
52 Sgr Sly tee yt SF IS Ole 4 
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In addition, the existence or presence of something may be queried by means of 
the existential particle 4.4 /Sta/; 11.49 is an example. 


(11.49) Sard i 5; 


zalm-ay Sta 
Zalmay-M.DIR EXT 


‘Is Zalmay there?’ 


11.3.2.2 Information questions with interrogative pronouns 

As discussed in Section 7.6, the human interrogative pronoun is S 5> /tsok/ (direct) 
or & /€a/ ‘who?’ (oblique), and Table 11.3, reproduced here from Section 10.2.6, lists 
other interrogative terms. 


Pashto Translation 

eS wali ‘why?’ 

als kala ‘when?’ 

Gs» 4 tsa waxt, sa waxt ‘when (what time)?’ 
Sp ceri, Cere ‘where?’ 

43 po Certa ‘where?’ 

act tsanga, sanga ‘how?’ 

aS Ss tsaranga, saranga ‘how (what manner)?’ 


Table 11.3: GP additional interrogative adverbs 


Example 11.50 shows that interrogative elements appear in the position character- 
istic of their grammatical function; here, the identity of the undergoer of the action is 
being asked about, and the interrogative element appears in direct object position. 


(11.50) Taal yg S > si 


zalm-i tsok wd-wah-a 
Zalmay-M.OBL who.DIR AOR-hit-PST.3SG.M 


‘Whom did Zalmay hit?’ 
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Example 11.51 shows that verb agreement sanctions the omission of the subject 
noun for questions just as it does for statements. 


(11.51) ye 9S 9 


tsok O-win-é 
who.DIR CONT-see.PRS-2SG 
‘Whom do you see?’ «sw 
Section 7.7 explains the use of the number name ;; /yaw/ ‘one’ to differentiate 
between indefinite statements and information questions, given that there may be no 
word order difference between them. 


11.3.2.3 Affirmation questions with the particle 4; 4S /ka na/ 

Affirmation questions are formed through use of the particle 4 aS /ka na/. This is 
exemplified in Section 10.1.3, which shows that both the question and its answer may 
be marked with the same particle, and both show normal Pashto word order. 


11.3.3 Imperatives 


11.3.3.1 The imperative verb form 

Pashto utilizes an imperative verb form. This is described in Section 8.5.2.5 and Table 
8.48, with associated word forms summarized in Section 8.3.5 and Section 8.3.6. The 
addressee subject is generally omitted from the sentence, although a name may be 
used, case-marked vocative, as in 11.52: 


(11.52) Loy jo9 ¢Agod j 


zalm-aya wa-dar-eg-a 
Zalmay-M.VOC AOR-stop-PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Zalmay, stop!’ ww 


ta biya haya zulm-una tikrar-aw-al-@ 
2SG.STR.DIR then this.DIR abuse-PL.M.DIR repeated-do-INF-PL.M.DIR 
O-ywar-e roy-O §-ay 


CONT-want.PRS-2SG healthy-M.DIR become.AOR.PRS-IMP.PL 


‘You want to repeat those horrors? Get a clue!’ 
Use of the imperative verb form is not the only way to express a command. Sugges- 
tions or polite commands may be conveyed with the use of the second person present 
aorist form of the verb; see Section 8.5.2.2 for more explanation and examples. 
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11.3.3.2 The negative imperative particle 4» /ma/ 

Normally 4» /ma/ precedes a verb in the imperative form to create a negative command. 
See also example 11.54, in which the particle 4» /ma/ instead appears sentence finally. 
In example 11.55, the negative imperative appears inside a direct quotation. 


(11.54) lae oS Old a tool > 


da ahmad-@ pa San-@ kez-a 

of Ahmad-M.OBL INSTR manner-M_ become.CONT.PRS-IMP.SG 
ma 

NEG.IMP 


‘Don't be like Ahmad!’ isw 

(11.55) Ce Ae Leige A> aligg ily Las Iase ay dl 
asad-@ pa xanda-@ xanda-@ ra-ta 
Asad-M.DIR INSTR laugh-F.OBL laugh-F.OBL 1-to 
wa-way-al-a ca sinima-@ ta ma 
AOR-tell.PST-PST-3PL.M COMP cinema-F.OBL to NEG 


&-a 
go.CONT.PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Asad laughed and said to me, 'Don't go to the movies.” 
Notice that example 11.56 exhibits negative concord. 
(11.56) loS 40 eye als en 
hits kala  yeybat-@ ma kaw-a 
never when backbiting-M.DIR NEG.IMP do.CONT-IMP.SG 


‘Never backbite!’ 


(11.57) 16555 ds aig SS ble wb 4 )49)9 he 5 
da xpal-@ wror-@ pa bab-@ yalat-O 
of own-M.OBL brother-M.OBL on subject-M wrong-PL.M.DIR 


fikr-una ma kaw-ay 
thought-PL.M.DIR NEG.IMP do.CONT-IMP.PL 


‘Don't think badly about your brother!’ 
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11.3.4 Generic and existential sentences with 4.2 /Sta/ 


Generic and existential sentences are formed using the clause-final particle 424 /Sta/, 
as Outlined in Section 10.1.1. 


(11.58) te AE pt og ls S S99 4 S2 or th op olga a aSé 


cdaka pa dunya-@ ke tsumra_ Zab-e ce 

because in... world-M ...in so.many language-PL.F.DIR COMP 

di xo pa duy ke ddase yaw-a ham na 
be.CONT.PRS.3PL.F but in... 3PL.STR. ...in such one-F.DIR also NEG 
Sta Ce be mana-@ wi 


EXT COMP without meaning-FOBL be.AOR.PRS.3SG.F 
‘While there are many languages in the world, there is not one that is without 
meaning.’¥ 

(11.59) .ard aighS ay So at Ls 


ma tsexa dre xa kitab-una Sta 
1SG.STR.OBL from three good book-PL.M.DIR EXT 


‘I have three good books.’ a» 


11.3.5 Other principles of word order in main clauses 


11.3.5.1 Weak pronouns 

Because weak pronouns must appear in second position in the clause, the order of 
two pronouns may violate the basic S - O - V ordering in main clauses. In sentences 
11.60 and 11.61, the weak pronoun is in second position irrespective of its role in the 
sentence; verb agreement allows for unambiguous interpretations. 


(11.60) “Ay (S99) 


za de O-wah-dm 
1SG.STR.DIR 2.WK CONT-beat-1SG 


‘Tam hitting you.’ 


13 Standardized version of 11.58: as O92 cgwl> is (S92 4 9 S2 & ah Ope ola & ast 
SPS ge es 
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(11.61) ley (S> 0} 


za de O-wah-dl-am 
1SG.STR.DIR 2.WK CONT-beat-PST-1SG 


‘You were hitting me.’ 
Similarly, in example 11.62, the verb must precede the pronoun, in contrast with 
11.63, where the strong pronoun can occur before the verb, because it is not prohibited 
from appearing in clause-initial position. Compare the unacceptable 11.64. 


(11.62) . fe ms 


O-win-dm di 
CONT-see.PRS-1ISG 2.WK 


‘T see you.’ (sw 


(11.63) . rey G 
ta O-win-dm 
2SG.STR.OBL CONT-see.PRS-1SG 


‘T see you.’ sw 


(11.64) ey (S> * 
di O-win-dm 
2.WK CONT-see.PRS-1SG 


‘Tsee you.’ «sw 
When a weak pronoun is the subject of a past tense transitive verb (see Section 
7.3.2), it may follow a direct object, as in example 11.65; an adpositional phrase, as in 
example 11.66; an adverb, as in example 11.67; or the complement of a denominal verb, 
as in example 11.68. 


(11.65) .speuy ce ple ol 


aw xar-@ ye préxud-@ 
and city-M.DIR 3.WK AOR\leave.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘And they abandoned the city.’ 


(11.66) .6 SF 2 glul wl 4 


pa_ israyel-o ye yag-O kér-ay 
on Israeli-PL.M.OBL 3.WK voice-M.DIR do.AOR-PTCP.M.DIR 


‘They have called upon the Israelis.’ 
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(11.67) .25))9 es olkge > Ce Igoe 


paxwad me da jihad-@ niyat-@ 

before 1SG.WK of Jihad-M.OBL intention-M.DIR 
darlod-@ 

have.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘Previously, I intended [to undertake] a Jihad.’ 


(11.68) re oS wa kj | 


aw ziyat-a ye kr-a ce 
and more-F.DIR 3.WK do.AOR-PST.3SG.F COMP 
‘And he added that...’ 


Example 11.69 shows that the weak pronoun may be the next element after an en- 
tire noun phrase, and may therefore not be the second word. It contrasts with sentence 
11.70, which shows that the sentence-initial position for pronouns may acceptably be 
filled with a strong pronoun. 


(11.69) .S yeh 9 2 Osi ye 


der-O tut-O me wa-xur-al 
many-PL.M.DIR mulberry-PL.M.DIR 1SG.WK AOR-eat.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘Tate many mulberries.’ 


(11.70) . IS#4 45) 
ma ob-a wa-tsak-al-e 
1SG.STR.OBL water-PL.F.DIR AOR-drink-PST-PST.3PL.F 


‘T drank water.’ aw 
Given that a weak pronoun cannot appear sentence-initially, it may instead ap- 


pear in post-clausal position. This is shown in example 11.71, to be contrasted with the 
unmarked order of 11.72. 


(11.71) Ys (So eS 


wali mac-aw-i me 
why _ kiss-do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.M] 1SG.WK 


‘Why is he kissing me?’ ww 
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(11.72) TS goes us ey 


wali me mac-aw-i 
why 1SG.WK_ kiss-do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Why is he kissing me?’ ww 


11.3.5.2 Particles 

Section 11.2.3.2 provides a comprehensive discussion of the order of particles with re- 
spect to verbs. See also Table 11.1 and Table 11.2 for summaries of the order of negative 
particles with respect to other segments of the verb. Other discussions of particle order 
are found throughout Chapter 8. 


11.3.5.3  Adpositional phrases in main clauses 
Adpositional phrases may be governed by verbs, nouns, and deverbal nouns. In gen- 
eral, adpositional phrase modifiers precede the element they modify, as shown above 
in the contrast between example 11.3, and 11.73. 


(11.73) .S9o (bye CS ld SIS Cyd Jgres 


taxtaw-dl = Suw-i kargar-an 
kidnap-INF become.AOR.PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR worker-PL.M.ANIM.DIR 
pa fara-O@ ke _ x06se Sw-al 


in... Farah-M ...in released become.AOR.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘The kidnapped workers were released in Farah.’ 


11.3.5.4 Interpretation of adpositional phrases headed by > /da/ 

As shown in Section 9.3.1.1, noun modifiers governed by 5 /da/ ‘of’ are extremely com- 
mon and may be nested within one another. Another feature of these phrases is that 
any such phrase may appear in pre-clausal position!*. Example 11.57 shows this, and 
shows also that this may result in the effect of a complex circumpositional phrase. Ex- 
ample 11.145 shows that a phrase governed by 5 /da/ may appear extracted from its 
governing phrase—in this case, the phrase governed by the circumposition. The ap- 
pearance of such a phrase in this pre-clausal position does not necessarily put that 
phrase in focus. 


14 Roberts (2000: 121ff.) discusses the separation of possessive clitics from their possessee 
phrases in terms of an apparent possessor raising construction. That concept could account for this 
phenomenon, too, aside from the fact that 5 /da/ ‘of’ encodes a much wider range of relations than 
possession. 
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11.4 Some subordinate clause types 


The complementizer > /Ca/—also > /Ce/inEastern and _ > /ci/in Western dialects— 


can introduce numerous types of subordinate clauses, including relative clauses, re- 
ported speech, verb-governed subordinate clauses, and adverbial clauses. All tensed 
subordinate clauses except verb complements require the complementizer (Pate, 2012). 


11.4.1 Relative clauses 


According to Babrakzai (1999), as cited by Pate (2012: 79ff), non-restrictive relative 
clauses are signaled prosodically by pauses, orthographically by commas (though this 
does not always differentiate them from restrictive relative clauses), and syntactically 
by allowing a second position clitic to intervene between the head noun and the rela- 
tive clause: 


(11.74) ahmad_ ba, ca os pa... jarmani...ki_—_—os-iz-i, 
Ahmad WOULD COMP now in... Germany ...in reside-PRS-3[SG.M] 


saba zma kor-@ ta ras-i 
tomorrow 1SG.STR.OBL house-M.OBL to come.AOR.PRS-3[SG.M] 


‘Ahmad, who now lives in Germany, will come to my house tomorrow.’ 

The rest of this section concerns restrictive relative clauses. Relative clauses in 
Pashto all employ the complementizer a> /¢a/, sometimes combined with another 
item (which may be classifiable as a resumptive element). The analysis of relative clauses 
in Tegey & Robson (1996: 206-208) implies that the head noun must be definite; we 
believe rather that the condition is for specificity, not definiteness (sentence 11.78 has 
a specific indefinite item in the determiner position); the general condition accords 
with Pate’s claim (Pate, 2012) that all finite subordinate clauses are determiner (i.e. 
complementizer) phrases with noun-phrase complements. 


(11.75) .sJ Og de gt a el are 


haya bay-@ ta c&-dm ca 
that.OBL garden-M.OBL to go.CONT.PRS-1SG COMP 
tut-O O-lar-i 


mulberry-PL.M.DIR CONT-have.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Iam going to the garden that has the mulberries.’ 
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(11.76) 03 acd se ojlgyd A> 6S aaa 


haya kor-@ ca darwaza-@ ye Sn-a 
that.DIR house-M.DIR COMP door-F.DIR 3.WK blue-F.DIR 
da 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 


‘the house the door of which is blue’ 

Relative clauses that modify subjects generally follow their subjects immediately; 
however, relative clauses that modify objects appear in the post-clausal position (Tegey 
& Robson, 1996: 208), as shown in 11.75 and 11.77; contrast these with 11.79, where the 
relative clause immediately follows its head. 


(11.77) \Y¥ 455 her 4) (6 grB> a JS399 ees: YOY 11. Nigh 4j gly re 
09 ae Sy 52 otsla)| a OLS 


be pilot-a alotek-o .. 252 tarhagar-O 

without pilot-M.ABL airplane-PL.M.DIR ... 252 terrorist-PL.M.DIR 

ye wa-waz-al ce da haywi la jaml-e 

3.WK AOR-kill-PST.3PL.M COMP of 3PL.STR.OBL from... total-FOBL 

tsexa 12 kas-an pa_ al-qeda-O pori 

..from 12 person-PL.M.ANIM.DIR on Al-Qaida-M.OBL complete 

Q-tr-dl-i wa 

CONT-tie-PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR be.CONT.PST.3PL.M 

‘Drones killed 252 terrorists, of whom twelve were definitively tied to Al-Qaida.’ 

Notice too that in sentence 11.77, the full noun phrase identifying the actor is ap- 

parently in pre-clausal position, with a resumptive weak pronoun appearing before 
the verb (see also Roberts 2000: 176-177 for a fuller description of the conditions on 
the appearance of resumptive pronouns). 


(11.78) «sob oP ue 4 Ake S55 439 IS day dom apes 


tsok Ca xa kar-una kaw-i 
who.DIR COMP good work-PL.M.DIR do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.M] 
haya pa mrina-O ham 


3SG.M.STR.DIR in death-F.DIR also 
yad-éz-i 
remembered-become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘He who does good deeds is remembered even after his death.’ iw 
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(11.79) wots 43 S.py& ope SGyj dm dees aes JLo ys 


xusal-O haya saka-O ca zarang-@ sara 
Xushal-M.OBL that.DIR woman-F.DIR COMP Zarang-M.OBL COMIT 
O-yag-ég-i na _wac-lid-a 
CONT-speak-PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] NEG AOR-see-PST.PST.3SG.F 


‘Xushal didn't see the woman who was talking with Zarang.’ sw 


(11.80) .&53 oyhyg aS > 9 eli ai lib a> Sle aaa 


haya halak-@ ca bazar-@ ta 
that.DIR boy-M.DIR COMP market-M.OBL to 
tl-dl-ay wa da gabina-@ 


go.CONT.PST-PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PST.3SG.M of Gabina-F.OBL 


wrar-a day 
nephew-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘The boy who went to the market is Gabina's nephew.’ (sw 

Among others studying relativization, Pate (2012) shows that any argument type— 
subjects, direct objects, and adpositional objects, regardless of nominative-accusative 
or ergative-absolutive alignment—may relativize (under conditions discussed below). 
His analysis shows also that relative clauses employ resumptive pronouns whose dis- 
tribution reflects split ergativity: in present-tense relative clauses relativizing on nomi- 
native arguments, no overt resumptive pronoun appears, while accusative arguments 
require an overt pronoun (see also Babrakzai 1999 and Roberts 2000: 152ff). In past- 
tense relative clauses, direct objects and intransitive subjects do not have a correspond- 
ing overt resumptive pronoun, while transitive subjects do (as in 11.81). This follows 
from the occurrence restrictions described in Section 7.3.2.1; see Table 7.9. 


(11.81) «Sy LSU 5 ne er Sigg OLS VF gio gle slaty 092 
dwa_belabel-o Cawdoan-o 16 kas-an 


two separate-PL.F.OBL explosion-PL.F.OOBL 16 person-PL.M.ANIM.DIR 


wa-waz-al ce der ye mulk-ian 
AOR-kill-PST.3PL.M COMP many 3.WK civilian-PL.M.ANIM.DIR 


wal 
be.CONT.PST.3PL.M 


‘Two separate explosions killed 16 people, many of whom were civilians.’ 


15 Standardized version of 11.79: . oJ) 59 Sity& Ops Sy} dm Ata Aan Le ge 
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Pate (2012) reanalyzes the assertion in Tegey (1979) that ergative subjects cannot 
head relative clauses. Fully nominal, ergative arguments cannot co-occur with restric- 
tive relative clause modifiers; instead, the subject function is filled with a pronoun (or 
by agreement), and the coreferential nominal, case-marked direct and with its relative 
clause modifier, appears in pre-clausal position, as evidenced by the second-position 
clitic 4; /ba/ (example is from Pate 2012: 80); contrast this with sentence 11.74 above: 


(11.82) haya sarei ca lungota ye par sar-@ kar-e 
that man.DIR COMP turban 3.WK on _ head-M.DIR do.PTCP-SG.F 
da saba ba ras-i 


be.3SG.F tomorrow WOULD come.PRS.-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘That man who is wearing a turban will come tomorrow.’ 
When the subordinate clause relativizes on a location expression, 4> /Ca/ is often 
preceded by the interrogative adverb 43 > /¢arta/ ‘where’ or followed by the locative 
adverbial 5 »« /halta/ ‘there’ (see sentence 11.83). 


Ce og a 


pa har-o lumr-ayo kal-o ke Ce 

in... every-PL.M.OBL first-PL.M.OBL year-PL.M.OBL ...in COMP 
istixdam-@ kég-i bayad pa kabul-@ 
hired-PL.M.DIR become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3PL.M NEC _ in... Kabul-M.OBL 
ke yaw-@ masax-O aw masun-O cay-@ 

..in one-M.DIR private-M.DIR and safe-M.DIR place-M.DIR 

wé-lar-u ce halta pa _ lumr-ayo do-@ 
AOR-have.PRS-1PL COMP there in... first-PL.M.OBL two-PL.M.OBL 
miyast-o ke —_xpal-e mil-i Zab-e 
month-PL.M.OBL ...in own-PL.F.DIR comrade-ADJZ language-PL.F.DIR 
zda-O kr-t 


learned-PL.F.DIR do.AOR-PRS.3PL.M 


‘In the first years in which they are hired, we must have a private and safe 
place in Kabul where they will study their national languages for the first two 
months.’ 


11.4.2 Noun complement clauses 


Nouns that denote states or events (such as 4 >= /tajraba/ ‘experience’ in 11.84) can 
govern a subordinate clause expressing the content of that state or event. As is the case 
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for the heads of relative clauses, heads of complement clauses must have a determiner. 
Here the complement clause appears in post-clausal position. 


(11.84)... ayyb ... (oo JJ ape lo... SN5RS Cher Co > puli Leg! » 
03 dimily Agr oy GSe > doy sips gh pee oy 


da asiya-@ taymz-@ da de matlab-@ likwal-@ 

of Asia-F.OBL Times-M.OBL of this.OBL study-M.OBL author-M.DIR 
. da tajraba-@ O-lar-al-e 

. this.DIR experience-F.DIR CONT-have-PST-PTCP.F.DIR 

da ce .. narina ... biya da xack-o 
be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F COMP ... men... then of woman-PL.FOBL 
aw njun-o par zid-@ da jagr-e yaw-a jabhha-@ 


and girl-PL..KOBL on opposite-M of war-F.OBL one-F.DIR front-F.DIR 
pranist-dl-e da 
CONT\open.PST-PST-PTCP.F.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 
‘The author of the Asia Times study has had the experience that men have 
started another war against women and children.’ 
Complements of nouns may also take the form of infinitive verbal nouns governed 
by adpositions; see sentence 11.85. 


(11.85) (S)3g0> 5 is oe ol dy 5 CS 5 alel oy} cso 34 Olid Lal 
109 0S g dim sho FS 0) 99 4 comely 
afyanistan-@ ta da dirs zar-a izafi 
Afghanistan-M.OBL to of thirty thousand-PL.M.DIR additional 
sartir-i da _ leg-dl-o la par-a 
soldiers-M.OBL of send-INF-PL.M.OBL from sake-M.ABL 
prekra-@ ye da jamhuri _ riyasat-@ pa dawra-@ ke 
decision-F.DIR 3.WK of national office-M.OBL in... term-F.DIR ...in 


tar _ tul-o saxt-a prekra-@ wa 
up.to all-PL.M.OBL difficult-F.DIR decision-F.DIR be.CONT.PST.3SG.F 


‘The decision to send an additional thirty thousand soldiers to Afghanistan 
was the hardest decision of his presidential term.’ 


11.4.3 Verb complement clauses 


Verb complement clauses, sometimes called subordinate noun clauses, are also intro- 
duced with the complementizer 4—> /C¢a/ ‘that’. When a subordinate clause is an ar- 
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gument of the predicate, it is likely to appear in post-clausal position. In this case the 
demonstrative pronoun |> /da/ may appear in the usual position of the subject (Tegey 
& Robson, 1996: 199-200), as shown in sentences 11.86 and 11.87. 

(11.86) . SAAS Sily ae 9 SU be 


xatarnak-@ wu ca yawazi wu-gard-ed-e 
danger-M.DIR be.CONT.PST.3SG.M COMP alone AOR-walk-PST-2SG 


‘It was dangerous that you were walking alone.’ «sw 


(11.87) . SAS Sy Sily ae 9 SUb= I> 
da xatarnak-@ wu ca yawazi 
this.DIR danger-M.DIR be.CONT.PST.3SG.M COMP alone 
wu-gard-ed-e 
AOR-walk-PST-2SG 
‘It was dangerous that you were walking alone.’ iw) 
It is more common to find verb-governed a subordinate clause as the internal ar- 
gument: 


(11.88) .65> (oh OLS ae yj ow ae Cpry gel 


tdaso puh-éz-ay ca sr-a 
2PL.STR.DIR learned-become.CONT.PRS-2PL COMP gold-PL.M.DIR 
zar-@ xa —s gran-@ Say-O 
precious.metal-PL.M.DIR very expensive-M.DIR thing-M.DIR 
di 

be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 


‘You know that gold is a very expensive thing.’ sw 
When the main clause verb is in the past tense, split ergativity dictates that the 
agreement be with the subordinate clause, which by convention is marked third person 
plural masculine (this default agreement registration also holds of infinitive verbal 
noun arguments; see sentence 11.85). Example 11.89 shows a past tense transitive verb, 
ck 3 /wayal/ ‘to tell’, in the past continuous aspect, and with the agreement suffix for 
the subordinate clause. 
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(11.89) 1058 domed Liab le > ayy 99 yy ot ee ot 4 es 


wrusta_ ba me mor-@ O-way-al 
later WOULD 1SG.WK mother-F.OBL CONT-tell.PST-PST.3PL.M 
ce wrusta oro oro da man-ay faza-O 


COMP later slow slow of house-F.OOBL atmosphere-F.DIR 
yamjan-a_ Sw-a 
sad-F.DIR become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.F 
‘Afterwards my mother would say that the house's atmosphere slowly grew 
sorrowful.’ 
When appearing with control verbs such as ? |5© /ywar-/ ‘to want’ and S ees” 
/koSis kaw-/ ‘to try’, the embedded verb will be in the present aorist as in 11.90 (see 
Section 8.3.2). An example showing the main subject controlling the embedded subject 
is found in 11.91. 


(11.90) poSoes saw al abl J gE jo gly py 2 S shlesl eg Se oy 
168 Oe) Jhb os al a gee 


loy-ay tsa@ranwal-ay pa __ intixabat-o ke da 
large-F.OBL lawyer-F.OBL in... elections-PL.M.OBL ...in of 


Suw-io prax-o daryal-io la 
become.AOR.PST-PTCP.PL.F.OBL vast-PL.F.OBL fraud-PL.F.OBL from 
amal-a la star-e mahkam-e 

reason-M.ABL from high-F.OBL court-F.OBL 

O-yuxt-i ce natayij-O ye 
CONT-want.PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR COMP results-PL.M.DIR 3.WK 
bat-dl elan kr-i 


invalidate-INF announcement do.AOR-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘The Attorney General wanted the Supreme Court to declare the election 
results invalid due to widespread fraud.’ 
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(11.91) 4 2) gg dew ys ay gQud gs > S3\5& fs cogls oS yljy iH > Olins Led! 5 
SS oyle Marj pig) OE gp ald gS 00} 2S gS 3) giysle 


da afyanistan-@ da pohan-e wizarat-O 

of Afghanistan-M.OBL of education-F.OBL ministry-M.DIR 

O-way-i ce O-ywar-i da 
CONT-tell.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] COMP CONT-want.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] of 
yunasko pa marasta-O da hewdad-@ pa xar-uno 
UNESCO INSTR help-F.DIR of country-M.OBL in... city-PL.M.OBL 
aw kal-io ke da zdakawunk-o la par-a 

and village-PL.M.OBL ...in of student-PL.M.OBL from sake-M.ABL 
yaw-@ San rozaniz-a zamina-@ barabar-a 
one-M.DIR similar educational-F.DIR opportunity-F.DIR prepared-F.DIR 
kr-i 

do.AOR-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Afghanistan's Ministry of Education says that it wants to provide similar 
educational opportunities to students in both cities and villages with the help 
of UNESCO.’ 
4> /€a/ may also introduce a subordinate clause serving as the second element 
ina copular construction. 


(11.92) . cal) 4 Agu am (Sd Ay 


omed-@ day ca sola-@ ba 
hope-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M COMP peace-F.DIR WOULD 
ras-i 


come.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘The hope is that peace will come.’ 


11.4.3.1 Reported speech 

Verbs of speaking may govern clausal complements. Pashto accepts both direct and in- 
direct forms of reported speech (although Penzl 1955: 141 claims that only direct speech 
is found in Kandahari). The complementizer A> /€a/ is optional for introducing direct 
speech, as sentence 11.93 demonstrates, but it is obligatory for indirect speech, as in 
sentences 11.94 and 11.95. Note the use of the present-tense form of the verb in the sub- 
ordinate clause in 11.95 rather than a relative-tense expression. In example 11.55, the 
verb form is present-tense and imperative, as we would expect of quoted speech. 
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(11.93) 6S as oy ai Le Spy deg 0) gy Se 


yaw sar-i wd-way-al za tar 

one man-M.OBL AOR-tell.PST-PST.3PL.M 1SG.STR.DIR_ up.to... 
os-a pure ca nad yam xata 
now-M.ABL ...up.to who.OBL NEG be.CONT.PRS.1SG mistake 
kar-ay 

do.AOR-PTCP.M.DIR 


‘A man said, 'No one has tricked me yet'.’’® 


(11.94) gl Sow > ce SS the Clg ope pros al Olilesl > Ce boy 09 
st hy eye ey 


da wa-way-al ce da afydnistan-@ 
3SG.M.STR.OBL AOR-tell.PST-PST.3PL.M COMP of Afghanistan-M.OBL 
la walas_ maSar-@ sara yawzay hatsa-@ 

COMIT... people elder-M.OBL ...COMIT together effort-F.DIR 
kaw-i ce da sol-e aw 
do.CONT-PRS.3[SG.M] COMP of peace-F.OBL and 

paxlayan-e prosa-@ baryal-e 


reconciliation-F.OBL process-F.DIR successful-F.DIR 
S-i 
become.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘He said that he and the president of Afghanistan are working together to 
make the peace and reconciliation process a success.’ 


(11.95) .o2 oy ¥9 Xe 4 el > aS j a> bs \> 4) fle | goes 


paxwa xalq-u ba da O-way-al 

before people-PL.M.OBL WOULD this.DIR CONT-tell.PST-PST.3PL.M 
ca zmaka-@ da yway-i pa xkar-@ walar-a 

COMP earth-F.DIR of ox-M.OBL on horn-M standing-F.DIR 
da 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 


‘Formerly people would say that the earth rested on the horn of an ox.’ « 


16 Standardized version of 11.93: “es lbs a 4 l= Gop avg) 3 05 cba Se 
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11.4.4 Subordinate clauses as modifiers 


11.4.4.1 Subordinate clauses with time reference 

Clausal modifiers take the usual form of complementizer 4~ /Ca/ and tensed clause. 
In some cases, the subordinate clause is the object of an adposition such as ai 4 )4 
4> (43)...4) /wrusta la...(na) Ga/ ‘after’ (as in 11.96). 


(11.96) . yy 4) 45 lace 0399 9 S299 4 > a) iw 9) 9 


wrusta la de Ca dod-ay mo 

after from this.OBL COMP food-F.DIR 1PL.WK 

wa-xor-a sinima-@ ta ba lar-O 
AOR-eat.PST-PST.3SG.F cinema-F.OBL to WOULD gone-PL.M.DIR 
S-u 

become.AOR.PRS-1PL 


‘We will go to the movies after we eat dinner.’ sw 
e 4> 4lS /kala Ga/ ‘when’ 


(11.97) oY 43 9S (S92 > soto Og ont yt 4 Shy > ogg ae AS 
kala €a diwa-@ da_toryal-O pa xor-@ 
when COMP Diwa-F.DIR of Toryal-M.OBL on _ sister-F.OBL 


xabr-a sw-a samdasti da 
informed-F.DIR become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.F immediately of 


duy kor-@ ta lar-a 
3PL.STR.DIR house-M.OBL to go.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘When Diwa heard about Toryal's sister she immediately went to their house.’ 


(sw) 


This relationship may sometimes be expressed with the complementizer alone: 


(11.98) «Spe BE apy GE gb 5 BE jer ae 


ca jahaz-@ yarq-O su-O no 
COMP ship-M.DIR sinking-M.DIR become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M then 
xalaq-O wur sara yarq-O 

people-PL.M.DIR 3 COMIT sinking.PL.M.DIR 

Sw-al 

become.AOR.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘When the ship sank, people were drowned along with it.’ we» 
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o A> aScé /tsanga éa/ ‘as soon as’ 


(11.99) ee yy 4) 0} wo) (S> A> ees 


tsanga Ca day ras-i 
how COMP 3SG.M.STR.DIR come.AOR.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 
za ba lar-O S-am 


1SG.STR.DIR WOULD gone-M.DIR become.AOR.PRS-1SG 


‘IT will leave as soon as he comes.’ sw 


© 4> ess daa /haya waxt Ca/ ‘when’ 


(11.100) «95 Syoi ys sled els Gre Lgl prondy ae Cy ate 


haya waxt-@ ca wulas masr-@ obama-@ 
this.DIR time-M.DIR COMP people leader-M.OBL Obama-M.OBL 
xabr-e kaw-al-ay tol-o ywaz-@ 
word-PL.M.DIR do.CONT-PST-PST.3PL.F all-PL.M.OBL ear-M.DIR 
O-niw-dl-ay wu 


CONT-seize.PST-PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PST.3SG.M 


‘When President Obama was speaking everyone was listening.’ (sw) 


11.4.4.2 Conditional and counterfactual clauses with 2S /ka/ ‘if’ 
Conditional clauses in Pashto are marked by the particle 4S /ka/ ‘if’. The conditional 
clause generally precedes the main clause, which may begin with the particle 5; /no/ 
‘then’ (Tegey & Robson, 1996: 216). This construction requires that the verb in the an- 
tecedent clause appear in the present or past aorist; see Section 8.3.2 and Section 8.3.4 
for the appropriate verb forms. 

aS /ka/ may also appear as an element of a correlative conjunction (see Section 
11.6.2). 


(11101) .eS ojlXwy> egdl 4 oj ol, 


ka _ rdas-e za ba album-@ dar-skara 
if come.AOR.PRS-2SG 1SG.STR.DIR WOULD album-M.DIR 2DVC-clear 
kr-am 

do.AOR-1SG 


‘If you come I will show you the album.’ sw 


4S /ka/ may also combine with other particles to introduce conditional clauses. 
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© Sp aS. /ka éeri/ ‘if’ 


(11.102) eg § ca Oj x (SyhF 43 4 us| CS p> aS 


ke Ceri asad-@ wa-na gad-ez-i no 
if where Asad-M.DIR AOR-NEG dance-PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] then 
za ba ye wa-gadaw-am 


1SG.STR.DIR WOULD 3.WK AOR-cause.dance-1SG 


‘If Asad does not dance, I will make him dance.’ sw 


A counterfactual interpretation of an antecedent clause in construction with a 
main clause is possible when both the main and the antecedent clause have optative 
verb forms and the main clause additionally contains the irrealis 4 /ba/. 

As shown in sentence 11.103, a counterfactual interpretation of the conditional 
clause relies on the verb appearing in the optative form, even when there is no main 
clause: 


(11.103) Ieslag)j> Ol re Ge ble lil y ye aS” 


ka mung imam-@ Safi-O yunde 
if 1PL.STR.OBL imam-M.OBL Shafi-M.OBL like 
masr-an darléd-ay 


leader-PL.M.DIR.ANIM have.AOR.PST-OPT 


‘If only we had leaders like Imam Shafi!’ 


11.4.4.3 Subordinate clauses with aX+ /dzaka/ ‘because’ 

aX& /dzaka/ ‘because, therefore’ may mark either the cause clause or the result clause. 
Note the following variants of word order of aS& /daka/, its correlative /no/, and their 
respective complements. 


(11.104) pF ph oj gh Sa he aes de SS 


caka ca haya mel-e ta 
because COMP 3SG.STR.DIR picnic-F.OBL to 
&-t no za ham c&-dm 


go.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] then 1SG.STR.DIR also go.CONT.PRS-1SG 


‘Since she is going to the picnic, then I am going too.’ sw 
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(11.105) .p# 4 pSI> 9 SE wy & gb oj 


za naroy-@ yam caka no daktar-@ 
1SG.STR.DIR sick-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.1SG because then doctor-M.OBL 
ta c&-am 


to go.CONT.PRS-1SG 


‘Tam sick so I am going to the doctor.’ (sw 


(11.106) ee eSoi S Syl 4 SE og 6 chy OE Ey lb Crp by oy 


Hoa Oledae 

yaw-a watal-i stor-i Sarux-@ xan-@ 
one-M.OBL famous-M.OBL star-M.OBL Sharukh-M.OBL khan-M.OBL 
O-way-dl-i di ye daka 
CONT-tell.PST-PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M 3.WK because 
pa amrika-O ke @-niw-dl-ay ce musalman 
in... America-F ...in CONT-seize.PST-PST-PTCP.M.DIR COMP muslim 
day 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘A famous celebrity, Sharukh Khan, has said that they arrested him in America 
because he was Muslim.”?” 

It may be rarely that punctuation is used to delimit a subordinate clause in Pashto. 
Example 11.107 shows three instances of ce /Ce/ , bearing three different relation- 
ships to the sentence as a whole. The first introduces a relative clause that modifies 
its head noun; the second introduces the sentential complement of -c¢] |9 /way-/ ‘say’; 
the third introduces the complement of the quantifier » » .+ /sumra/ ‘so much’. 


17 Standardized version of 11.106: es IR yl 4 at it 6 ks ob Cpls (Sy gh ts 092 
-> Olabuve (= bodes 
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(11.107) eg ols is SS shy lin IN vl 5 iS pls 4 ea shu er aso 
ig Gil ole a 02 BL; on gr Sye Spy S cae 4 Olnsledl > 
Sapp? gles lS oe 


daya mahram-@ asnad-@ ce pa kabul-@ 
this.DIR secret-PL.M.DIR documents-PL.M.DIR COMP in... Kabul-M 
ke da amrika-@ safarat-O barabar-@ 

..in of America-F.OBL embassy-M.OBL prepared-PL.M.DIR 

kr-i di O-way-t 
do.AOR-PTCP.PL.M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3PL.M CONT-tell.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 
ce da afyanistan-@ pa hakumat-@ ke —_raSwat 
COMP of Afghanistan-M.OBL in... government-M ...in bribe 

xor-i dumra _ ziyat-a da ce cara 
eating-F.DIR so.much more-F.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F COMP affair 
saz-i ye der-a gran-a 

wellness-F.DIR 3.WK very-F.DIR difficult-F.DIR 

malum-ég-i 


known-become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘The secret documents that were prepared at the American Embassy in Kabul 
say that the bribery within Afghanistan's government is so extensive that 
resolving it has turned out to be very difficult.’ 


11.4.4.4 Subordinate clauses expressing result 
The particle ,i /no/ , most often used in conditional sentences, may also be used alone 
to introduce a result clause; see sentence 11.108 for an example. 


(11.108) ldo ts 9 he gilegdts Res Ale 


kala a masum-ano xpal-@ plar-O 
when COMP child-PL.M.ANIM.OBL own-M.DIR father-M.DIR 
wa-lid-O no dafatan’ pa xanda-@ 
AOR-see.PST-PST.3SG.M then suddenly INSTR laugh-F.DIR 
Sw-al 

become.AOR.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘The children suddenly started laughing when they saw their father.’ 


4>- /€a/ may introduce clauses that show the direct result of an action or a state of 
being. Often, but not always, the main clause in such constructions uses the complement- 
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taking quantifier o » 95 /dumra/ ‘so much’ (although Penzl (1955: 80.5) claims that this 
form is not colloquial among Kandahar speakers); see also example 11.107. 


(11.109) “ 4 sYaVs ie ce) aye (S399 09> Le 


ma dumra_ dod-ay O-xwar-dl-e 

1SG.STR.OBL so.much food-F.DIR CONT-eat.PST-PST-PTCP.F.DIR 
da Ci Q-walar-ed-dl-ay na 
be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F COMP CONT-stand-PST-PST-OPT NEG 

S-am 

become.AOR.PRS-1SG 


‘I have eaten so much that I cannot stand up.’ sw 


11.4.4.5 Subordinate clauses expressing reason 
© 4> (65 4 /pa de Ca/ ‘because’ 


(11.110) . gpley gyy Le spe 09 Gp Ae > 4% 


pa de ¢a lar-e wa motar-@ 
in this.OBL COMP fog-PL.F.DIR be.CONT.PST.3SG.F car-M.DIR 
me wro  wa-Calaw-u 


1SG.WK slow AOR-manage-PST.3SG.M 


‘T had to drive slowly because of the fog.’ sw 


ares ie | /wale €a/ ‘because’ 
3 


(11.111) 69 Sy9 A by lel oe 4 03 


za pa manda-@ rayl-am wale 
1SG.STR.DIR INSTR running-F.DIR come.AOR.PST-ISG because 
ca waz-ay wam 


COMP hungry-M.DIR be.CONT.PST.1SG 


‘I came running because I was hungry.’ sw 


11.4.4.6 Subordinate clauses expressing purpose 
Pashto purpose clauses require the use of the complementizer 4> /Ca/; the embedded 
verb in the subordinate clause appears in the present aorist form, as shown in 11.112. 
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(11.112) gels bey? ax Vy 43 Ugile yd ojo tam! > dy0r% 


mahmud-@ da ahmad-@ de__—ipar-a 
Mahmoud-M.DIR of Ahmad-M.OBL from sake-M.ABL 
darmaltun-@ ta wldar-@ ca darmal-@ 


pharmacy-M.OBL to go.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M COMP medicine-M.DIR 


w-axl-i 
AOR-buy.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Mahmoud went to the pharmacy to buy medicine for Ahmad.’ sw) 


11.4.4.7 Subordinate clauses of concession 
e 4> > alo ~ /sara la da Ca/ ‘despite, notwithstanding’ 


(11.113) .o9lS Sag oASs als 2g Sow Lol a> 09 a) ony ane 


haya sara la da ca gwas-al 
3SG.STR.DIR with from this.OBL COMP threaten-INF 
sdw-ay wa per xpal-a 


become.AOR.PST-PTCP.M.DIR be.CONT.PST.3SG.M on own-F.DIR 


taglara-O tingar-O kaw-a 
policy-F.DIR emphasis-M.DIR do.CONT-PST.3SG.M 


‘He persisted in going his own way, despite the warning.’ sw 


e 4> S| /agar éa/ ‘although’ 


(11.114) . cont we i 439) 5 we Soi 9) a> S| 


agar ¢a za taz-ay yam xo 
although COMP 1SG.STR.DIR thirsty-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.1SG but 
ob-a nad §-am Q-tsas-al-ay 


water-PL.F.DIR NEG become.AOR.PRS-1SG CONT-drink-PST-OPT 
‘Although | am thirsty, I cannot drink.’ sw 


11.5 Periphrastic causatives 


As noted in Section 8.2.7, morphological production of causative predicates is no longer 
productive in Pashto; we present here commonly-encountered forms of periphrastic 
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causatives. One such construction encountered in Pashto uses the instrumental cir- 
cumposition (¢ub.. .4; /pa...bande/, or its simple adpositional variants, with no ad- 
ditional verb of causation: see Section 9.73. 

A different construction involves the light verb constructions (J 9ygex4 /majbo- 
rawél/ ‘force’ and ly! | /ar istdl/ ‘compel’ (see Section 8.2.4.4 and Section 11.2.3.1), 
along with a complement denoting the caused event. The sentences 11.115 and 11.116 
show the construction with () 9) ¢2=4 /majborawél/ ‘force’. The caused event may be 
expressed either with an infinitive object of the postposition 45 /ta/ ‘to’ (11.115) or with 
a present aorist clause introduced by 4> /€a/ ‘that’ (11.116—here found in post-clausal 
position). The actor of the caused event must have animate reference: it is odd to use 
this construction with a true instrument, as shown in the unacceptable 11.117. 


(11.115) SS ypoee 5 el > Sp 83 


za sar-i da as-O tar-dl-o ta 
1SG.STR.DIR man-M.OBL of horse-M.DIR tie-INF-PL.M.OBL to 
majbor-O kr-l-am 


forced-M.DIR do.AOR-PST-1SG 


‘The man made me tie up the horse.’ sw 


(11.116) -e 59 orl ae AS ye Cp 83 


za sar-i majbor-O kr-l-am ce 
1SG.STR.DIR man-M.OBL forced-M.DIR do.AOR-PST-1SG COMP 
as-O wa-tar-am 


horse-M.DIR AOR-tie-1SG 


‘The man made me tie up the horse.’ «sw 


(11.117) SS geome SB pl > cory Gy # 


sar-i ras-ay da as-O tar-al-o ta 
man-M.OBL rope-F.DIR of horse-M.DIR tie-.INF-PL.M.OBL to 
majbor-a kr-l-a 


forced-F.DIR do.AOR-PST-PST.3SG.F 
‘The man made the rope tie up the horse.’ «sw 
The lexical causative u| ? /ar istdl/ ‘compel’ shows the same two forms of em- 
bedded predication as seen in 11.115 and 11.116: 11.118 with the infinitive (in this exam- 


ple, the infinitive affix has been omitted), and 11.119 with the present aorist subordi- 
nate clause. 
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(11.118) .cegl gl ai gels alge ay, ge 


haya ye __—pat-a xola-@ kxenast-6 ta ar 
3SG.STR.DIR 3.WK hidden-F.DIR mouth-F.DIR sit-PL.M.OBL to forced 
Q-ist-O 

CONT-remove.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘They made him sit quietly.’ 


(11.119) ops sllelawr gil S a £3 \> SF eel 43 ($3 0} ope pA > > 


da de xalk-o xabar-o de ta ar 

of this.OBL person-PL.M.OBL word-PL.F.OBL this.OBL to forced 
Q-ist-dm cé da mawzo-@ la 
CONT-remove.PST-ISG COMP this.DIR topic-F.DIR COMIT... 
gran-o hewawal-o sara Sarik-a 
great-PL.M.OBL countryman-PL.M.OBL ...COMIT shared-F.DIR 
kr-am 

do.AOR-1SG 


‘I was forced to share these people's words with my esteemed countrymen.’ 


11.6 Conjunction 


In Pashto, clauses, verbs, and nouns can be conjoined using similar markers. Apposi- 
tion is also found, frequently expressing simple coordination but also other relation- 
ships, as in the following example of simple apposition expressing a causal relation- 
ship: 


(11.120) «(> ade 6 Sl) i deel 


ahmad-@ na rac&-t xapa 
Ahmad-M.DIR NEG come.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] sad 
day 

be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Ahmad isn't coming; he is sad.’ «sw 
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11.6.1 Coordinating conjunctions 


11.6.1.1 4) /aw/ ‘and’ 
The particle 3) /aw/ ‘and’ is used to connect two words, phrases, or clauses that per- 
form the same function inside a sentence. 


(11.121) 0,59 (2 age 9) pel aS 0) 


za kor-@ ta rayl-am aw dod-ay 
1SG.STR.DIR house-M.OBL to come.AOR.PST-1SG and food-F.DIR 
me wa-xor-a 


1SG.WK AOk-eat.PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘Icame home and ate [dinner].’ 


(11.122) .e 9.3 ale sel gl gt a3 LAS 0} 
za kandahar-@ ta c&-dm aw axtar-@ 
1SG.STR.DIR Kandahar-M.OBL to go.CONT.PRS-1SG and feast-M.DIR 


halta tar-aw-am 
there pass-do.CONT-1SG 


‘T'll go to Kandahar and spend the feast of Eid there.’ 


Example sentences in Tegey & Robson (1996: 191-194) suggest that when one of 
the conjoined words is a pronoun, the pronoun comes first: 


(11.123) sew y SAL ($23 2 oe 3! ag 


ta aw xeybar-@ der-@ nazde 
2SG.STR.DIR and Khaibar-M.DIR very-PL.M.DIR close 
malgar-i wast 


friend-PL.M.DIR be.CONT.PST.2PL 


‘You and Khaibar were very good friends.’ 
Two verb phrases with the same subject may be conjoined. Most often the phrases 
are joined by simple apposition; however, the conjunction | /aw/ ‘and’ may be used: 


(11.124) .Sy5+ 6399 LAF > 5! a 45 Nib > gare 


mahmud-@ bazar-@ ta &-i aw da 
Mahmoud-M.DIR market-M.OBL to go.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] and of 
yarm-e dod-ay O-xor-i 


noon-F.OBL food-F.DIR CONT-eat.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Mahmoud is going to the market and having lunch.’ 
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(11.125) on 4 9] 3) (S59 S999 de>| 


ahmad-@ dod-ay O-xor-i aw ob-a 
Ahmad-M.DIR food-F.DIR CONT-eat.PRS-PRS.3[SG.M] and water-F.DIR 
Q-tsis-i 

CONT-drink-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘Ahmad eats food and drinks water.’ 


11.6.1.2 | /ya/ ‘or’ 
This conjunction’® may conjoin items of many classes, including nouns, noun phrases, 
and adjectives: 


(11.126) .0 Sl) cu pe b aya) ail 


ma ta ob-a ya Sarbat-0 rakr-a 
1SG.STR.OBL to water-F.DIR or juice-M.DIR give.AOR-IMP.SG 


‘Give me water or juice.’ 


(11.127) lodigtly SIS ps5 & epee 


spin-@ ya tor-O kal-i 
white-PL.M.DIR or black-PL.M.DIR clothing-PL.M.DIR 
w-dyund-a 


AOR-wear.PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Wear a white or black suit!’ 
It may also conjoin two verb phrases. When used to join phrases, | /ya/may com- 
bine with the conjunction | /aw/ to express disjunction. 


(11.128) «4 43 seats b Gl!) oe A pe eee |) ay 5 3 jg A> 0; 


za ca sahar da ——-xob-a raksen-am 
1SG.STR.DIR COMP morning from sleep-M.ABL AOR\arise.PRS-1SG 
saport-@ ta c&-dam (aw) ya kitabxdn-e ta 
sport-M.OBL to go.CONT.PRS-1SG (and) or library-F.OBL to 
c&-dm 

go.CONT.PRS-1SG 


‘When I wake up in the morning I go to the gym or to the library.’ 


18 Shafeev (1964) additionally cites /ka/ as a disjunction marker. 
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Unlike with | /aw/ ‘and’ , when the two elements conjoined by |, /ya/ ‘or’ differ in 
gender, the verb must agree with the last element (examples are from Tegey & Robson 
1996: 194): 


(11.129) sob AS 9 YL ob 


aman-@ ya layla-@ wa-gaded-a 
Aman-M.DIR or Layla-F.DIR AOR-dance.PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘Aman or Layla danced.’ 


(11.130) .obdSy Ob) L UY 


layla-@ ya aman-@ wa-gaded-a 
Layla-F.DIR or Aman-M.DIR AOR-dance.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘Layla or Aman danced.’ 


11.6.1.3 5+ /xo/ ‘but’ 
The conjunction ,>+ /xo/ in Pashto functions similarly to its English counterpart but. 
(Tegey & Robson, 1996: 196). 


(11.131) «pw LS Ce sige & elie BS 0) 


za kor-@ ta dartal-am xo motar-O 
1SG.STR.DIR house-M.OBL to come.CONT.PST-1SG but car-M.DIR 
me xarab-@ so-@ 


1SG.WK bad-M.DIR become.AOR.PST-PST.3SG.M 


‘I was coming to your home, but my car broke down.’ (sw? 


(11.132) .03 41> 2g S292 5% S> jigr 44 Io 
da sa hotal-@ day xo dod-ay ye 
this.DIR good hotel-M.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M but food-F.DIR 3.WK 


xarab-a da 
bad-F.DIR be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 


‘This is a good hotel, but its food is awful.’ w 


19 In 11.131, pw» /so/ is the Kandahari pronunciation of gx /Swa/; this is usually spelled with er 
but may sometimes be spelled with _» instead. 
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11.6.1.4 ly (4!) /(aw) bya/ ‘then’ 
The adverb , /bya/ may be used to express the sequencing of events. 


za awal maydz-e ta wlar-am bya kor-@ 
1SG.STR.DIR first shop-FOBL to go.AOR.PST-1SG then house-M.OBL 


ta rayl-am 
to come.AOR.PST-1SG 


‘First I went to the store, then I came home.’ 
The conjunction | /aw/ ‘and’ optionally accompanies ly /bya/ (Tegey & Robson, 
1996): 


(11.134) loys 9 ig ly gl oS ars oye 


dod-ay pax-a kr-a aw bya ye 
food-F.DIR cooked-F.DIR do.AOR-IMP.SG and then 3.WK 


wa-xor-a 
AOR-eat-IMP.SG 


‘Cook and then eat!’ 


11.6.2 Correlative conjunctions 


Elements conjoined in a correlative structure are generally of the same phrasal class. 


oo gl. ot /ham...aw ham/ ‘both...and’ 


(11.135) dS Sp ers) US gle sige Dyers 


mahmud-@ ham motar-O  @-calaw-ay aw ham 
Mahmoud-M.OBL also car-M.DIR CONT-manage-PST.3SG.M and also 


ye xabr-e kaw-al-i 
3.WK word-PL.F.DIR do.CONT-PST-PST.3PL.F 


‘Mahmud was driving and also was talking [on the phone].’ 


e aS... jlg 43 /na yawaze...balka/ ‘not only...but also’ 
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(11.136) JS 2 S > aS CS gle ny OS 552 Ai Sgerus 


mahmud-@ nad  yawaze motar-G @-calaw-ay 
Mahmoud-M.OBL NEG only car-M.DIR CONT-manage-PST.3SG.M 
balka xabr-e ye ham_ kaw-dl-i 


but.also word-PL.F.DIR 3WK also do.CONT-PST-PST.3PL.F 


‘Mahmud was not only driving but was also talking [on the phone].’ 


e L...l /ya... ya/ ‘either...or’ 


(11.137) . au yy Leys o Sage aio 


ya dalta dod-ay wa-xor-a ya wlar-O 
or here food-F.DIR AOR-eat-IMP.SG or gone-M.DIR 
s-a 


become.AOR.PRS-IMP.SG 


‘Either eat here or go.’ 


e 4... /na...na/ ‘neither...nor’ 


(11.138) ee 43 | 43 r) ola $399 4 


na dod-ay QO-xor-dm aw na ob-a 

NEG food-F.DIR CONT-eat.PRS-1SG and NEG water-PL.F.DIR 
Q-tss-8m 

CONT-drink-1SG 


‘T neither eat nor drink.’ 


Although we have not found this attested elsewhere, a single example in Bilal, Khan, 
Ali & Ahmed (2011: 57) suggests that one instance of the negative particle 4) /na/ 
in the second conjunct of a correlative construction has a possible reading of wide 
scope, negating both clauses. 


° 3...45 /ka...no/ ‘if...then’ 


aS’ /ka/ ‘if? introduces the antecedent clauses of conditionals, and may or may not 
appear in construction with the particle ,; /no/ ‘then, so’. These two components 
are discussed respectively in Section 11.4.4.2 and Section 11.4.4.4. 


a tet e aS’ /ka tse ham ... xo/ ‘even if, although’ 
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(11.139) .(g2 4 (S oy) & ge «Suk os eas 


ka tse ham day O-xand-i xO pa 
if how.much also 3SG.M.STR.DIR CONT-laugh-PRS.3[SG.M] but in... 
Zar-a ki xapa day 

heart-M ...in sad be.CONT.PRS.3SG.M 


‘Although he is laughing, he is sad deep inside.’ sw 


11.7 Principles of case-marking and agreement 


In this section we provide some of the principles that underlie case-marking and agree- 
ment patterns. In Section 11.7.1, we present a summary of the expressions of split erga- 
tivity. In Section 11.74 and Section 11.7.5, we describe briefly a few constructions in 
which the general nominative-accusative or ergative-absolutive agreement patterns 
are not found. 


11.7.1 Tense-based case-marking and split ergativity 


Pashto uses two strategies for case-marking nouns: the nominative-accusative align- 
ment familiar from Western European languages is used in the non-past tenses, and 
the ergative-absolutive alignment is used in the past tenses. That is, Pashto is a mor- 
phologically split ergative language. In this section we summarize the morphosyntac- 
tic expressions of this property. 

By contrast with many familiar nominative-accusative languages that mark nomi- 
native and accusative cases differently on nouns, Pashto instead uses the direct form 
for both. In the past tenses, the two-way distinction between ergative and absolutive 
is realized on nouns in the differential use of oblique vs. direct case suffixes. Table 11.4 
shows this. 

Table 11.5 shows a similar pattern for human interrogative pronouns, as described 
in Section 7.6. 

A somewhat different pattern, also reflecting split ergativity, can be found for the 
personal pronoun systems. Table 11.6 shows how the two-way split is manifested in 
the pattern of case-marking for strong pronouns. 

Essentially the same pattern is found for resumptive pronouns (see Section 11.4.1) 
and for the distribution constraints on weak pronouns, as shown in Table 7.9. 
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Non-past tenses Past tenses 
(nominative-accusative (ergative-absolutive 
alignment) alignment) 
Transitive subject OBLIQUE 
DIRECT 
Intransitive subject 
ntransitive subje DIRECT 


Direct object 


Table 11.4: Case-marking pattern for nouns 


Non-past tenses Past tenses 
Transitive subject OBLIQUE 
DIRECT 
Intransitive subject 
DIRECT 


Direct object 


Table 11.5: Case-marking pattern for human interrogative pronouns 


Non-past tenses Past tenses 
Transitive subject OBLIQUE 
J DIRECT 2 
Intransitive subject 
J DIRECT 
Direct object OBLIQUE 


Table 11.6: Case-marking pattern for strong pronouns 
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11.7.2 Agreement of conjoined items 


Section 5.3 and Section 6.7 summarize agreement properties for conjoined elements in 
noun phrases. 


11.7.3 Concordant adverbs 


See Section 10.2.7. 


11.7.4 Case-marking patterns of verbs of sensation or preference 


In the following sections, we discuss two constructions that show case-marking strate- 
gies other than those outlined elsewhere, though they can be compared to similar con- 
structions in other languages. 

A brief description is given by Tegey & Robson (1996: 184) of a set of collocations 
expressing preference or sensation. In these constructions, the experiencer is expressed 
by means ofa genitive phrase, i.e. a phrase governed by 5 /da/ or a possessive pronoun. 
The thing experienced may be expressed as the accusative argument, as among the 
predicates discussed in Section 11.7.4.1, or as the complement to the denominal verb in 
Section 11.74.2. 

We present the group in subcategories as determined by case-marking or agree- 
ment patterns associated with the construction. 


11.7.4.1 Four denominal verbs of sensation 
Three verbs in this group consist of the verbalizer_,.S" /keg-/ ‘become’ with a noun; the 
construction resembles a denominal verb construction, except that the experiencer is 
expressed in a genitive phrase (recall that weak pronouns appearing in apposition to 
their heads may express a genitive relation). 


° pS (S /garmikeg-/ ‘feel hot’ 


(11.140) .oAS 4S colj > 
da zalm-i garm-i ked-a 
of Zalmay-M.OBL heat-F.DIR become.CONT.PST-PST.3SG.F 


‘Zalmay was feeling hot.’ 


a eS Le /sard keg-/ ‘feel cold’ 
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(11.141) SxS S>e ye 


sar-a de kég-i 
cold-PL.M.DIR 2.WK become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 
‘You feel cold.’ 


A third collocation uses the verb o> /da/ ‘be’ as an auxiliary. Again, the experi- 
encer is expressed in a genitive phrase; the thing experienced governs agreement. 


e 65 435 /taba da/ ‘havea fever’ 


(11.142) .0 (g 43 
taba-O ye da 
fever-F.DIR 3.WK be.CONT.PRS.3SG.F 


‘He has a fever.’ 


° _S 0 yy [21a keg-/ ‘feel like’ 


This idiomatic expression consists of the verbalizer plus the word « 35 /zra/ ‘heart’. 
The thing experienced is expressed inside an adpositional phrase governed by 43 /ta/ 
‘to, for’ or, if the thing experienced is expressed through a clause, it will take the usual 
form of a tensed complement (Tegey & Robson, 1996). 


(11.143) «65° 043 8 0995) 55 


tortawda-@ ta me Zzyr-a kég-i 
pilau-PL.M.DIR to 1SG.WK heart-M.DIR become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘Tam craving pilau.’ 


11.7.4.2 Denominal -... ,> /xwaxeg-/ ‘like, enjoy’ 

A fifth denominal verb, generally written as one word, derives from the verbalizer Spe 
/keg-/ ‘become’ plus _» 5+ /xwax/ ‘sweet, pleasant’. The thing experienced is ex: 

pressed as a noun, and the experiencer appears as a genitive phrase. Verb agreement 

is governed by the noun expressing the thing experienced. 


(11144) . Sm 5 S298 al yl bj 


zma amrikai —_ dod-ay xwax-ég-i 
1SG.STR.POSS American food-F.DIR sweet-become.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘T like American food.’ 
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11.7.4.3 Three more expressions of preference 

The expression +|, +) /bad rad-/ ‘dislike’ is an idiom, according to Tegey & Robson 
(1996). The verb component always carries third person plural agreement inflection. 
The thing experienced is expressed as the object within the circumpositional phrase 
4i...4) /la...na/, and the experiencer appears as a phrase governed by the preposition 
> /da/, or, as in 11.146, a strong possessive pronoun. 


(11.145) . Wel, 4, 4b (pyo al LoS > dparee > 


da mahmud-@ da _ kimya-@ la dars-@ 
of Mahmoud-M.OBL of chemistry-FOBL from... lesson-M.OBL 
na bad rayl-al 


..from bad come.AOR.PST-PST.3PL.M 


‘Mahmoud didn't like his chemistry class.’ 


(11.146) . Sl a 63 bj 
zma tre na bad rac&-i 
1SG.STR.POSS  up.to.3... ...up.to bad come.CONT.PRS-PRS.3[PL.M] 


‘I don't like him.’ 

The expressions 1.) 4 /bad yis-/ ‘dislike’ and | 4. /xa yis-/ ‘like’ are idioms 
made up of 1) /bad/ ‘bad’ or 4% /xa/ ‘good’ plus 4) /yis-/ ‘seem’. Unlike the preced- 
ing example, | /bad/ ‘bad’ and 4% /xa/ ‘good’ in these expressions show variable 
agreement inflection: both these and the verbal component agree with the noun ex- 
pressing the thing experienced. 


(11.147) wl wy ust oe bew'S 


da sana-@ mer-a ye bad @-yis-i 
of Sana-F.OBL husband-M.DIR 3.WK bad CONT-seem-PRS.3[SG.M] 


‘He doesn't like Sana's husband.’ 


(11.148) . ay) ae See > 


de har-@ Ca diw-e xa O-yis-i 
of every-M.OBL who.OBL Diwe-F.DIR good CONT-seem-PRS.3[SG.F] 


‘Everyone likes Diwe.’ 
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11.7.5 An unergative or middle voice construction 


A number of authors (Babrakzai 1999; Septfonds 1997; Septfonds 2006; Tegey & Rob- 
son 1996) describe a set of verbs (called “anti-impersonals” by Septfonds) which, though 
formally intransitive, nevertheless trigger oblique case marking on their subjects in 
past tenses. The verb itself exhibits PNG marking of third person masculine plural, 
the default agreement value in Pashto. The verbs that exhibit this case-marking pat- 
tern comprise a small set of vocalization verbs and a small number of activity verbs: 
Jus /xandal/ ‘to laugh’; he /yapal/ ‘to bark’; 3 /trapal/ ‘to jump’; J) /zaral/ 
‘to cry’; che /lambal/ ‘to bathe’; |+ .j /tuxal/ ‘to cough’. 

Functionally, this construction resembles a middle voice construction. It occurs 
only with past tense verbs, according to Septfonds. Though Septfonds’ research re- 
ports on Dzadrani, and we have also found examples of this construction in General 
Pashto, we have not through our own research been able to confirm the existence of 
this case-marking pattern in Waziri. 

Recall that the oblique case form is expressed through the presence of the weak 
pronoun in 11.149 and 11.150. 


(11.149) . Jars 22 eo 


nan me der — wa-xand-al 
today 1SGWK much AOR-laugh-PST.3PL.M 


‘T laughed a lot today.’ 


(11.150) . Ja3 Cpe 4 


xa der me O-Zar-al-i 
good much 1SG.WK CONT-cry-PST-PTCP.PL.M.DIR 


‘I was crying my eyes out.’ 


(11.151) «St Gell 9) spe 


diw-e aw abasin-O O-xand-al 
Diwe-F.OBL and Abaseen-M.OBL CONT-laugh-PST.3PL.M 


‘Diwe and Abaseen were laughing.’ 
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Michael Maxwell and Anne Boyle David 
A Structure of this Grammar 


A.1 Overview 


This book is a descriptive grammar of Pashto. The electronic form of the grammar, 
written in the Extensible Markup Language XML, is supplemented by a formal gram- 
mar, also in XML, which encapsulates the morphological and phonological part of the 
descriptive grammar, and which may be used to build a morphological parser. This 
formal grammar is available for download from deGruyter Mouton. 

This appendix describes how the grammar is conceptualized. Included is a brief 
description of the structure of the formal grammar, and the twin processes for con- 
verting the XML document into a descriptive grammar (specifically, a PDF) and into a 
morphological parser. 

As an XML document, the grammar is structured into two separate but largely par- 
allel grammars: one is a traditional linguistic description in English, in a form that a 
researcher with a minimum of training in descriptive linguistics would understand— 
i.e., this book. The other grammar is a formal grammar of morphology and phonology, 
suitable for automatic extraction and conversion into a form usable by a computer pro- 
gram. The XML-based descriptive grammar is converted into a PDF for people, and the 
XML-based formal grammar is converted into a computational form for morphological 
parsers. 

When the grammar is converted into a PDF for on-line viewing or printing, the 
parts containing the formal grammar can be (and have been, in the printed version) 
omitted. The mechanism for producing the PDF (or other output formats) in these two 
forms is sketched in Section A.6. 

The formal grammar may be used in several ways: 


e Asa grammar which is easily converted into computational tools, such as morpho- 
logical parsers. 


e Asa template for writing similar grammars of other languages. 
e Asa resource for automated grammar adaptation to related languages. 


These intended uses are described in more detail in Section A.3. 

It is also possible to use the technique called “Literate Programming” (Knuth, 1992) 
to convert both the descriptive and the formal grammars into a single PDF for readers 
who wish to see both. Literate Programming was developed as a way of improving the 
documentation of computer programs by allowing the programmer to embed pieces 
of a computer program into a prose document describing the program, in an order and 
arrangement that would make sense to the human reader, rather than an arrangement 
that might be required by the computer language’s compiler program. 
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Weaving together the two grammars allows the strengths of each to support the 
weaknesses of the other. In particular, a descriptive grammar written in a natural lan- 
guage such as English tends to be ambiguous, whereas the formal grammar should 
be unambiguous. In the form in which both are woven together, where the English de- 
scription is (unintentionally) ambiguous, referring to the formal grammar should dis- 
ambiguate the intended meaning. Conversely, a weakness of formal grammars (and 
particularly formal grammars that are computer-readable, as is ours) is that they tend 
to be difficult for people to comprehend. Again, our intention is that the meaning of 
the formal grammar will be clarified by the descriptive grammar. The descriptive and 
formal grammar sections on a given topic are written in parallel fashion, making it 
easy to perform such disambiguation or clarification. 


A.2 Audience 


The multi-use grammar is in a format which is expected to be useful to linguists ten 
years or a hundred years from now, whether they wish to understand the structural 
properties of Pashto, or to use the grammar or parser on a new platform or computer 
environment. 

One intended user is a computational linguist. Since the formal grammar is es- 
pecially concerned with morphology, and in particular with supporting the creation 
of morphological analysis tools, this application assumes that the computational lin- 
guist is knowledgeable about technology for morphological analysis, and conversant 
in basic linguistic terminology for morphology and phonology. For such a user, both 
the descriptive grammar and the formal grammar will be of interest, although the sec- 
tions on usage of the descriptive grammar will probably be of less concern. 

In addition, the examples in the paradigm tables and the examples of usage can 
serve as tests of parser implementations, supplementing the use of corpora for parser 
testing. This is particularly important since some paradigm cells are likely to be sparsely 
attested in typical corpora. But since the complete paradigms of exemplar words are 
provided in this descriptive grammar, the parser can be tested on those more rarely 
used parts of the paradigm. 

Of course, people who wish to learn about the grammar—linguists and learners 
of Pashto—form the primary audience of this book. Since these users are largely con- 
cerned with understanding how the grammar works, and with the functional meaning 
of constructions, the formal grammar may be of less interest. This is why we have pre- 
sented the formal grammar separately. 

Another audience we have tried to keep in mind is the linguist who is charged with 
describing the grammar of another language, particularly of a related language. Such 
a person may wish to adopt the model given here to this other language. Depending on 
the purpose, the descriptive grammar, the formal grammar, or both, may be of interest 
to those users. For the sake of all audiences, we have kept the terminology and the 
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linguistic analysis itself as basic as possible, avoiding as much as possible theoretical 
constructs which do not correspond directly to observable linguistic phenomena. 


A.3. More on uses of this grammar 


In this section we describe in more detail the potential applications we see for this 
grammar, beginning with computational uses. 

The Extensible Markup Language XML is a computer representation of text in which 
the function of pieces of text is indicated by tags. It provides a mechanism for describ- 
ing the structure (as opposed to the display format) of documents. Specifically, the 
descriptive grammar’s source document is structured as a DocBook XML! document; 
DocBook is a form of XML that has been developed for book- and article-like docu- 
ments, particularly technical documents like this one. The DocBook formalism, and 
the modifications to that formalism that we have used in this project, are described in 
more detail in the documentation supporting the formal grammar. The XML source of 
this grammar is available. 

For some purposes (such as converting the grammar into a form suitable for use 
with computational tools, as described in the next sub-section), the native XML is the 
appropriate format. But for other purposes, such as reading the grammatical descrip- 
tion, it is convenient to format the text for viewing by converting the XML tags into 
formatting appropriate to the printed page. This can be done by a variety of means, 
since the DocBook XML format is a widely used format, and many tools are available 
for conversion. We describe in Section A.6 the method we have used to convert it to 
camera-ready copy as PDF. 

In the following section, we describe how the XML document is converted into 
software. 


A.3.1 The grammar as a basis for computational tools 


As we have discussed, because this document is intended as a description of the gram- 
mar of Pashto which will be simultaneously unambiguous and understandable, it is 
suitable for implementation as a computational tool, and in particular as a morpho- 
logical parser or generator.” We describe the method for converting this grammar, and 


1 We use DocBook version 5, with some extensions described later. 

2 Finite State Transducers (FSTs) combine parsing and generation capabilities. Therefore, if the 
morphological parsing engine being used is an FST (such as the Xerox or Stuttgart Finite State 
Transducer tools), the “parsing” engine serves both as a parser and as a generator. Technically, we 
should therefore use the term “transducer” for the computational program which uses our grammar, 
but we continue to refer to this as a “parsing engine” for reasons of familiarity. 
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in particular the formal grammar of Pashto morphology and phonology, into a form 
usable by computational tools in Section A.3.1.1. 

The descriptive grammar also describes basics of Pashto syntax. However, there is 
no formal grammar of the syntax, largely because it is difficult to define a formal gram- 
mar mechanism for syntax which would be as generic and a-theoretic as the formal 
grammar schema for morphology and phonology. 

In theory, a grammar intended to be used by a computer would not need a de- 
scriptive component, written in natural language; a formal grammar, written in some 
unambiguous format, would suffice. In fact, such formal grammars have already been 
written for a variety of natural languages—and in many programming languages. We 
have opted instead to blend our XML formal grammar with a descriptive grammar, us- 
ing the technology of Literate Programming (briefly described in Section A.1), thereby 
making this grammar understandable by humans, as well as unambiguous to comput- 
ers. Our goal in this is to make it more portable to future computing environments by 
extensively documenting in English each construct of the formal grammar. The result 
should be that a computational linguist who is unfamiliar with our formal grammar 
schema should be able to understand the meaning of the formal grammar itself by 
referring to the descriptive grammar. 


A.3.1.1_ Building a parser and generator 

Using this grammar’s source document to produce computational implementation (a 
parser) requires several steps. In the first step, the formal grammar is extracted from 
the grammatical description as a whole (including the descriptive grammar). This oper- 
ation has been programmed as a simple XSLT (Extensible Stylesheet Language Trans- 
formation), which operates on the complete XML grammar to extract the formal gram- 
mar in its XML format.? 

Second, this extracted XML grammar is translated into the programming language 
of the chosen morphological parsing engine. This conversion could be done by any pro- 
gram which can parse XML and convert the result into other formats. We have imple- 
mented our converter in the Python programming language. We chose Python because 
it allows the use of an object-oriented programming approach, in which each linguistic 
structure expressed as an element in the XML grammar corresponds to a class. For ex- 
ample, there are elements in the XML grammar corresponding to classes in the Python 
converter for linguistic objects such as affixes, phonological rules, and allomorphs. This 
part of the converter program is analogous to the front end of a programming language 
compiler: it ensures that the formal grammar is syntactically correct, and if so gener- 
ates an intermediate representation in terms of Python objects. 


3 Anexample of a piece of this formal grammar structure in XML form is given in Section A.3.2. 
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The other half of the converter is specific to the particular morphological parsing 
engine being targeted, and it rewrites the grammar into that programming language. 
This half is thus analogous to the back end of a programming language compiler: it 
translates from the intermediate representation of the grammar as Python objects, into 
the target programming language.’ 

Our converter currently targets the Stuttgart Finite State Transducer tools.> Target- 
ing a different parsing engine would require rewriting this half of the converter for the 
new parsing engine. The converter program is generic in terms of the language being 
described: that is, the same converter will work for a grammar of any language for 
which an XML grammar conforming to the schemas has been written.® 

The final step of the conversion process is to use the parsing engine to compile the 
converted grammar together with an electronic dictionary of the language.’ 

In summary, the XML-based grammars serve as a Stable way to define the morpho- 
logical analysis of natural languages, so that the grammars can be used by different 
parsing engines. The converter can be used for any language for which the morphology 
has been described using the formal grammar. When a new and better parsing engine 
is developed, and the grammar needs to be ported to that new parsing engine, only 
part of the converter needs to be changed; the grammatical description can be re-used 
without change. 


4 Modern programming language compilers often include a “middle end,” where optimization is 
done. This is not directly relevant to our converter, since any optimization is highly dependent on the 
target programming language. In fact, the back end of our converter currently does do some 
optimization for the Stuttgart Finite State Transducer (SFST). In particular, SFST’s own compilation 
phase becomes very slow and memory-intensive under certain circumstances. In order to avoid this, 
our converter breaks large compilation steps into shorter ones. This affects only SFST’s compilation; 
the final morphological transducer would be virtually the same regardless of this optimization. 

5 The Stuttgart Finite State Transducer is an open source program, available from 

http: //www.ims.uni-stuttgart.de/projekte/gramotron/SOFTWARE/SFST.html; it supports the kinds of 
constructions needed for most languages. 

6 While the converter accounts for the morphological constructions needed for Pashto, there are 
some linguistic constructs in other languages, such as infixes and reduplication, which are allowed 
in the formal grammar schema but are not yet handled by the converter. 

7 Normally, an electronic dictionary is a required resource. Fortunately, dictionaries are almost 
always more easily obtained than grammars, at least grammars of the sort required for 
morphological parsing. Electronic dictionaries will, however, require effort to convert them into the 
form required by the parsing engine. For some languages, this work will be simply extracting words 
belonging to the various parts of speech into separate files; for other languages, including Pashto, 
more information is required, including declension classes (for nouns and adjectives) and stem class 
allomorphy. The details of how this information needs to be represented will vary, depending on the 
particular parsing engine. 
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A.3.2. The grammar as a description 


This grammar may of course be read as simply a linguistic description of the Pashto 
language. By linguistic description we mean a description that uses such traditional 
linguistic constructs as allomorph and morphosyntactic features. 

The formal grammar also constitutes a description, and in fact one which may 
help disambiguate the descriptive grammar. In its current format as an XML docu- 
ment, however, it is difficult for people to read. It is possible, in order to make the 
formal grammar more accessible to linguists (particularly to linguists who are not fa- 
miliar with the XML notation), to add to our XML-to-PDF conversion process the capa- 
bility of converting the XML formal grammar notation into a notation more similar toa 
traditional linguistic description. For example, the XML representation of inflectional 
affixation in agglutinating languages uses a structure which (in somewhat simplified 
form) looks like the following (this example is based on Turkish): 


<Ln:PartOfSpeech name="noun"> 
<Ln: affixSlots> 
<Ln: InflAffixSlot id="slotNumber'> 
<Ln: InflectionalAffix idref="afSingular"/> 
<Ln: InflectionalAffix idref="afPlural"/> 
</Ln: InflAffixSlot> 
<Ln: InflAffixSlot id="slotCase"> 
<Ln: InflectionalAffix idref="afNominative"/> 
<Ln: InflectionalAffix idref="afGenitive'"/> 
<Ln: InflectionalAffix idref="afDative"/> 
<Ln:InflectionalAffix idref="afAccusative"/> 
<Ln: InflectionalAffix idref="afAblative"/> 
<Ln: InflectionalAffix idref="afLocative"/> 
</Ln: InflAffixSlot> 
</Ln: affixSlots> 
<Ln: affixTemplates> 
<Ln: InflAffixTemplate> 
<Ln: refSuffixSlots> 
<Ln: SuffixSlot name="Number" idref="slotNumber"/> 
<Ln: SuffixSlot name="Case" idref="slotCase"/> 
</Ln: refSuffixSlots > 
</Ln: InflAffixTemplate> 
</Ln: affixTemplates> 
</Ln: PartOfSpeech> 


For a linguist, a more useful (and more readable) display of this XML structure 
might be the following table, in which the slots have been treated as columns in a 
table of affixes, and the individual affixes are displayed as a pairing of a gloss anda 
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form, rather than a reference to the definition of the affix elsewhere (the “idref” in the 
above XML code): 


Stem Number suffix slot Case suffix slot 
-® “-Singular” -@ “-Nominative” 
-in “-Genitive” 
(Noun) -e “-Dative” 
-ler “-Plural” 
-i “-Accusative” 
-den “-Ablative” 


-de “-Locative” 


We emphasize that this is a matter of how the XML structure is displayed, not 
a change in the underlying XML. This particular step (the conversion process from 
our XML-based grammar to a display in the form of tables or other forms familiar 
to linguists) is not implemented yet. However, the use of an XML formalism for both 
the descriptive and formal grammars means that when the display mechanism is pro- 
grammed, we will be able to produce versions of this grammar as PDFs and other for- 
mats which incorporate the new display, without changing the underlying XML docu- 
ments. 


A.4 Spell correction 


A morphological parser constitutes a spell checker. That is, in the absence of special 
rules allowing for spelling variation, a parser requires that words be spelled in a par- 
ticular way in order to be parsed. Failure of a word to parse can therefore be construed 
to mean that the word is misspelled (although in fact, many parse failures can be at- 
tributed to other errors, such as a missing lexeme in the dictionary). 

However, it is frequently the case—particularly in less documented languages— 
that spelling conventions are not as fixed as they are for languages like English. This 
can bea problem. In particular, there is considerable variation in the spelling of Pashto, 
as we have noted in Chapter 1. However, Pashto’s extensive orthographic variation is 
not well documented in the literature. This could obviously be important in the appli- 
cation of computer processing to printed texts, because while a morphological parser 
acts as a spell checker, it does not by itself constitute a spell corrector. That is, when 
a word fails to parse, the parser cannot suggest a corrected spelling. However, it is 
possible to build a spell corrector on top of a morphological parser. 
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Spelling variation may in fact result from several different causes. In the absence 
of spelling standardization, some, but not all, variations can be termed errors; but re- 
gardless, all variation can cause problems for morphological parsing. Spell correction 
is therefore an important technology that can complement morphological parsing. We 
do not treat spelling variation in the formal grammar. However, the finite state tech- 
nology currently used for morphological parsing can also be used to encode spelling 
variation rules.® 


A.5 Grammar adaptation 


There are hundreds of languages for which one might want to build morphological 
parsers.°All of these, we believe, can benefit from grammar writing using the multi- 
use framework we have developed. There are two major ways that our work could be 
leveraged so as to make grammars of a large number of languages, and tools built on 
those grammars, available: by having it serve as a model or template for other grammar 
writers; and by automatically or semi-automatically adapting the formal grammar of 
one language to another language. The two sub-sections below discuss each of these 
approaches in turn. 


A.5.1 Manual grammar building 


The traditional way to produce morphological parsers is to rely on highly trained lin- 
guists and computational linguists to learn the programming language for some mor- 
phological parsing engine (or to write one’s own parsing engine), learn the grammar 
and perhaps the writing system of the target language, and then use the former knowl- 
edge to encode the latter knowledge. An obvious impediment to this approach is that 
it is difficult to find one person who combines all these skills. Another difficulty, dis- 
cussed above, is that parsing engines tend to be replaced with newer and better en- 
gines after a few years, rendering the parser that was built with so much expert effort 
obsolete. 

The multi-use grammar method which we have developed provides a way to avoid 
the first problem: to the extent that the descriptive and formal grammars are separable, 
they can be written by people who bring either of two skill sets: one, knowledge of the 


8 Ideally, such rules are given “weights” which encode the likelihood that a given spelling variation 
will be found. Some finite state tools allow the use of such weights. 

9 There are in the neighborhood of 7000 languages in the world today (http: //ethnologue.org is the 
standard reference on languages of the world). Of these, perhaps 1500 to 2000 are written 
languages, and probably the majority of these have non-trivial inflectional morphologies. Over 300 
languages have at least a million speakers. 
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grammar (and writing system) of the target language; the other, experience in com- 
puter programming. It is, we believe, easier to find two different people (or perhaps 
two teams of people), one with each of these skill sets, than it is to find one person 
with both skills. We have in fact employed this division of labor in writing our gram- 
mars, and it has become clear that this approach to grammar writing makes it easier 
to build teams that can construct grammars and morphological parsers. 

The two grammars must still be written collaboratively, which calls for a close 
working relationship between the descriptive grammar writer and the formal gram- 
mar writer. While the authors of this pair of descriptive and formal grammars have 
worked in nearby offices, we believe that this working relationship can probably be 
more remote; e.g., it might be mediated by email or other collaborative technologies, 
allowing a descriptive grammar writing team from the linguistics department located 
in the country where a language is spoken, together with a formal grammar writing 
team from a computer science department, perhaps in a different country. 

It may be possible to further reduce the expertise needed to write grammars, if new 
grammars can be modeled after existing grammars. To some extent, this Pashto gram- 
mar re-uses the model of earlier grammars we have written using this same framework, 
although we have introduced some new techniques with each new language. 

Using grammars as models might work best if the new grammars were for lan- 
guages related to the ones already described, since the typology of the languages would 
be similar. But the use of model grammars may prove useful for unrelated languages 
as well. 

We have also developed grammar testing tools based on the information in the de- 
scriptive grammar. In particular, these tools use the example sentences and paradigm 
tables of the descriptive grammar as a source of parser test cases. Such testing of course 
needs to be supplemented by testing against corpora, which may reveal morphological 
constructions not previously described. 


A.5.2 Automated grammar adaptation 


Rather than writing grammars by hand, another approach to grammar adaptation 
would be to create a computer program that could automatically adapt an existing for- 
mal grammar to work for another language, related to the initial target language. (A 
computer could not be expected to adapt a descriptive grammar, since that would re- 
quire understanding of an English grammatical description, something which is well 
beyond the current state of the art.) This task might be done with various sorts of re- 
sources in the third language: corpora, bilingual corpora in the third language and 
English, bilingual corpora in the third language and the initial target language, dictio- 
naries of the third language, etc. In particular, the Bible is available in nearly every 
written language and therefore constitutes a parallel corpus (Resnik, Olsen & Diab, 
1999). While the vocabulary of the Bible is not always useful ina modern context, there 
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is no reason good Bible translations in two related languages could not serve as the ba- 
sis for converting the formal grammar of the morphology of one language into a formal 
grammar of the other language’s morphology. 

Some work on automatic grammar adaptation has been described in Yarowsky 
(2002) and Feldman & Hana (2010). 


A.6 Formatting the grammar for viewing 


This section describes the method we have used to convert this grammar into a format 
readable by people. 

The primary method for formatting XML DocBook documents is through the use 
of XSL-FO (XSL Formatting Objects, see Stayton 2005). While this method would work 
(provided it was supplemented with the XSL transformations needed for our literate 
programming and interlinear text extensions), we were not satisfied that any of the 
available XSL-FO processors would do a good job of typesetting the Arabic script re- 
quired for Pashto and other languages. 

Fortunately, there is an alternative typesetting method in the form of XeTeX, a 
Unicode-aware version of TeX and LaTeX, and developed by Jonathan Kew. (XeTeX 
is released under a free license; the latest distribution is currently included in the 
TeX Live distributions; see http://tug.org/texlive/.) Perhaps in part because Kew had 
worked with Arabic scripts, the result is, we believe, quite pleasing. 

It remained to find a way to convert our DocBook XML files into XeTeX. Fortunately, 
we found the dblatex program, which was designed to convert DocBook into LaTeX 
(and now into XeLaTeX). The author, Benoit Guillon, has been very helpful in modify- 
ing it to work well with XeTeX. Again, this is an open source program, available from 
Sourceforge (http://sourceforge.net/projects/dblatex/). We have tweaked it slightly to 
allow for the conversion of the literate programming constructs and interlinear text; 
the latter was made easier by the existence of Michael Covington’s LaTeX macros for 
interlinear text. Again, these are freely licensed, and available in the same Tex Live 
distribution as XeTeX. 

One might ask why we did not write the grammar in LaTeX directly (or XeTeX). The 
main reason for this is that XML is a content markup system, while LaTeX is a presen- 
tation markup system. In part because of this, XML is now recognized as a standard 
for long term preservation of documents, particularly linguistic documents (see e.g. 
Borghoff, Rédig, Scheffczyk & Schmitz 2006 and Bird & Simons 2003). Content markup 
means that not only is the markup easily extensible, but by means of the judicious use 
of tags, we can extract elements for various purposes. For example, as mentioned in 
Section A.5.1, we can automatically extract all the words in both interlinear examples 
and example words in text, and use them to test a parser. 

In outline, the steps we have used to format this grammar are the following: 
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. Combine the various files of the descriptive and formal grammars into a single 
file, using the xsltproc program and the XSL weave stylesheet. 


. Run dblatex to convert this file into a XeLaTexX file. Any non-DocBook standard 
elements, such as interlinear text and inline examples, must be provided with 
special code to convert them into the format expected by XeLaTex. 


. For all sequences of characters which require a special font (e.g. characters in 
the Arabic block of Unicode), we wrap the sequences in a special tag, telling 
XeLaTeX to use the appropriate font for these characters. Special care needs to 
be taken at this point with punctuation marks, which can interact badly with 
right-to-left scripts. 


. Run XqIfX (in its ATpX form, XeLaTeX) to produce a PDF. 
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B Sources of Pashto Data 


B.1 Sources of interlinear examples taken from the web 
Chapter 1: About this Grammar 
1. 1.1 http://www.miliehsas.com/ 


Chapter 6: Adjectives and Other Noun Modifiers 


p 


6.19 http://www.benawa.com 

2. 6.20 http://eqtisad.bloguna.tolafghan.com 

3. 6.25 http://www.afghanjirga.net/ 

4. 6.26 http://www.benawa.com 

5. 6.27 http://www.aryen.bloguna.tolafghan.com 
6. 6.28 http://www.shamshadtv.tv 

7. 6.36 http://www.sada-e-azadi.net 

8. 6.37 http://www.aminzay.com 

Chapter 7: Pronouns 

1. 7.55 http://www.facebook.com/PashtoJokes/ 
Chapter 8: Verbs 

1. 8.13 http://www.pajhwok.com/ 

2. 8.14 http://www.sporghay.com/ 

3. 8.15 http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Hw08YbmNFLo/ 
4. 8.16 http://ps.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 

5. 8.20 http://eslahonline.net/ 

6. 8.21 http://www.tolafghan.com/ 

7. 8.22 http://larawbar.com/ 

8. 8.25 http://www.facebook.com/ 


9. 8.26 http://sangaar.com/ 
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10. 8.30 http://khabarial.com/ 

11. 8.31 http://ps.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 

12. 8.32 http://www.pajhwok.com/en/photo/96113 

13. 8.33 http://www.bloguna.com/ 

14. 8.34 http://www.bosa.blogsky.com/ 

15. 8.37 http://www.facebook.com/video/video/php?v=180813528650225/ 
16. 8.38 http://awakening.bloguna.tolafghan.com/ 

17. 8.40 http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=UxcFrUwlybQ/ 
18. 8.41 http://bloguna.com/Zhwand/ 

19. 8.46 http:/kandahartv-gov.com/ 

20. 8.49 http://www.mirmanbaheer.org/ 

21. 8.50 http://www.mirmanbaheer.org/ 

22. 8.51 http://iwpr.net/ps/ 

23. 8.55 http://www.bakhtarnews.com.af/ 

24. 8.56 http://www.baheer.com/ 

25. 8.57 http://www.khyberwatch.com/ 

26. 8.58 http://www.afghan-german.net/ 

27. 8.63 http://dailyshahadat.com/ 

28. 8.64 http://www.tolafghan.com/ 

29. 8.65 http://www.youtube.com/all_comments?v=xjHs0-6b00/ 
30. 8.66 http://www.s-rohi.com/ 

31. 8.67 http://eslahonline.net/ 

32. 8.68 http://www/;arawbar.org/ 

33. 8.73 http://www.rohi.af/ 


34. 8.74 http://www.facebook.com/israrahmadzai/posts/246413462138948/ 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


5/7. 


58. 


59. 
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8.75 http://taand.com/ 

8.76 http://www.dawatfreemedia.org/ 
8.79 http://www.jahanionline.com/ 

8.80 http://www.ahena.blogfa.com/ 

8.81 http://www.pashtunforums.com/ 
8.82 http://bloguna.com/ 

8.83 http://www.facebook.com/PashtunUnity/posts/318701911484713/ 
8.84 http://khaibarial.com/ 

8.85 http://ghazal.bloguna.tolafghan.com/ 
8.86 http://yahyaghafoorzai.blogfa.com/ 
8.87 http://www.benawa.com/ 

8.88 http://www.scprd.com/ 

8.89 http://taand.com/ 

8.90 http://pushtu.cri.cn/ 

8.91 http://www.benawa.com/ 

8.92 http://www.afghanjirga.com/ 

8.93 http://pashtu. irib. ir/ 

8.95 http://sporghay.com/ 

8.96 http://www.baheer.com/ 

8.97 http://www.s-rohi.com/ 

8.98 http://www.h-obaidi.com/ 

8.99 http://www.voanews.com/pashto/ 
8.100 http://afghan-warlods.blogspot.com/ 
8.101 http://didanona.com/ 


8.102 http://scprd.com/ 
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60. 8.103 http://waak.bloguna.tolafghan.com/ 
61. 8.104 http://ghorzang.net/ 

62. 8.105 http://taand.com/ 

63. 8.106 http://www.meenapukhto. blogfa.com/ 
64. 8.107 http://pushtu.cri.cn/ 

65. 8.108 http://baheer.com/ 

66. 8.109 http://khabarial.com/ 

67. 8.110 http://nunn.asia/ 

68. 8.111 http://quizlet.com/ 

69. 8.113 http://www.pashtoonkhwa.com/ 

70. 8.114 http://iwpr.net/ 

71. 8.115 http://wolas-ghag.com/ 

72. 8.116 http://islam-iea.com/ 

73. 8.117 http://eslahonline.net/ 

74. 8.118 http://nunn.asia/ 

75. 8.120 http://afghanfoundation.net/ 

76. 8.121 http://www.destaar.com/ 

77. 8.122 http://www.bbc.co.uk/pashto/world// 
78. 8.123 http://afghanjirga.net/ 

79. 8.124 http://www.voanews.com/pashto/ 
80. 8.125 http://www.esalat.org/ 

81. 8.126 http://aryen.bloguna.tolafghan.com/ 
82. 8.127 http://rohi.af/ 

83. 8.129 http://iwpr.net/ 


84. 8.130 http://taleemulislam-radio.com/ 


85. 
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8.131 http://www.acsf.af/ 


Chapter 9: Adpositions 


ray 


N 


18. 


19. 


20. 


. 9.11 http://afg-liberal-party.blogfa.com/ 


9.13 http://pushtu.cri.cn/ 
9.14 http://www.baheer.com 
9.15 http://pa.azadiradio.org/ 


9.24 http://lashkargah.bloguna.tolafghan.com/ 


. 9.26 http://sporghay.com/ 


9.32 http://www.voanews.com/ 
9.33 http://www.facebook.com/Israratal/posts/193484757403886/ 


9.36 http://www.voanews.com/ 


~ 941 


http://www.fbjs.facebook.com/afghanistancricketboard/posts/245676592129372/ 


. 945 http://pa.azadiradio.org/ 

. 9.46 http://larawbar.com/ 

. 9.47 http://www.mashriqsoft.net/ 

. 9.67 http://pa.azadiradio.org/ 

. 9.92 http://lokrana.bloguna.tolafghan.com/ 


. 9.94 http://da.azadiradio.org/ 


9.96 source: from a 12/22/2010 Azadi Radio Broadcast. 
9.97 http://www.wakht.com/ 
9.98 http://www.benawa.com/ 


9.121 http://www.sada-e-azadi.net/ 


Chapter 10: Other word classes 


1. 


Z 


10.3 http://www.facebook.com/ 


10.4 http://www.voanews.com/ 
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19. 


10.7 http://www.benawa.com/ 

10.8 http://www.benawa.com/ 

10.9 http://www.gma.com.af/ 

10.10 http://www.sada-e-azadi.net/ 
10.11 http://www.gotquestions.org/ 
10.12 http://khyberwatch.com/ 
10.18 http://www. khabarial.com/ 


10.19 http://bowraa.com/ 


. 10.20 http://s-rohi.com/ 


. 10.21 http://www.afghanijokes.com/ 


10.28 http://www.talafghan.com/ 

10.42 http://sola.bloguna.tolafghan.com/ 
10.67 http://www.voanews.com/ 

10.68 http://lifeinafghanistan.wordpress.com/ 


10.69 http://wepakhtoons.blogspot.com/ 


. 10.70 http://www.voanews.com/ 


10.71 http://larawbar.com/ 


Chapter 11: Syntax 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


11.3 http://www.pajhwok.com/ 

11.19 http://khedmatgar.com/ 

11.20 http://www.kitabtoon.com/ 

11.21 http://thanda.bloguna.tolafghan.com/ 
11.22 http://ps.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 

11.23 http://www.sada-e-azadi.net/ 


11.24 http://www.khost-web.net/ 


31. 


32. 
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11.25 http://www.benawa.com/ 


11.26 http://peshgaman.blogfars.com/ 


. 11.27 http://iwpr.net/ 

. 11.29 http://www.tatobay.com/ 

. 11.31 http://www. loyafghanistan.af/ 
. 11.32 http://origin-pa.azadiradio.org/ 
. 11.34 http://loyafghanistan.af/ 

. 11.37 www.tolafghan.com/ 


. 11.42 http://www.pashtozeray.org/ 


11.43 http://www.dailyshahadat.com/ 


. 11.44 http://www.pajhwok.com/ 


11.45 http://www.tolafghan.com/ 


. 11.46 http://eslahonline.net/ 

. 11.47 http://www.tolafghan.com/ 
. 11.65 http://lawaghar.com/ 

. 11.67 http://www.tolafghan.com/ 
. 11.68 http://pa.azadiradio.org/ 

. 11.77 http://www.khabarial.com/ 
. 11.81 http://www.surgar.net/ 

. 11.84 http://www.voanews.com/ 


. 11.85 http://pa.azadiradio.org/ 


11.90 http://pa.azadiradio.org/ 


. 11.91 http://pa.azadiradio.org/ 


11.93 http://www.afghanijokes.com/ 


11.106 http://www.bbc.co.uk/ 
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B.2 List of web pages mined for language data 
1. http://afg-liberal-party.blogfa.com/ 
2. http://www.afghanijokes.com/ 

3. http://www.afghanjirga.net/ 

4, http://www.afghanistanonlineforums.com/ 
5. http://www.afghanistantoday.org/ 
6. http://www.afghanistanvotes.com/ 
7. http://www.aminzay.com/ 

8. http://da.azadiradio.org/ 

9. http://origin-pa.azadiradio.org/ 
10. http://pa.azadiradio.org/ 

11. http://www.baheer.com/ 

12. http://bakhtarnews.com.af/ 

13. http://www.bbc.co.uk/ 

14. http://www.benawa.com/ 

15. http://nojavan.blogfars.com/ 

16. http://peshgaman.blogfars.com/ 
17. http://wepakhtoons.blogspot.com/ 
18. http://lokrana.bloguna.tolafghan.com/ 
19. http://www.bloguna.com/ 
20. http://www.dailyshahadat.com/ 
21. http://eslahonline.net/ 

22. http://www.facebook.com/ 

23. http://www.ghatreh.com/ 


24. http://ghorzang.net/ 


25; 


26. 


Zi. 


28. 


29, 


30. 


31. 


a2, 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39: 


40. 


Al. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


http://www.gma.com.af/ 
http://www.gotquestions.org/ 
http://graanafghanistan.com/ 
http://iwpr.net/ 
http://www.kabirstori.com/ 
http://khatez.net/ 
http://www.khost-web.net/ 
http://khyberwatch.com/ 
http://kw.af/ 
http://larawbar.com/ 
http://lawaghar.com/ 
http://www. loyafghanistan.af/ 
http://www.mohe.gov.af/ 
http://www.ntm-a.com/ 
http://www.pajhwok.com/ 
http://www.pashtozeray.org/ 
http://pashtu. irib.ir/ 
http://www.qamosona.com/ 
http://rohella-pashto-forum.com/ 
http://rohi.af/ 
http://www.sada-e-azadi.net/ 
http://www.spenghar.com/ 
http://sporghay.com/ 
http://www.surgar.net/ 


http://www.tatobay.com/ 
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50. http://cricket.tolafghan.com/ 

51. http://www.tolafghan.com/ 

52. http://tolo.tv/ 

53. http://tolonews.com/ 

54. http://www.voanews.com/ 

55. http://www.wakht.com/ 

56. http://article.wn.com/ 

57. http://www.wranga.com/ 

58. http://lifeinafghanistan.wordpress.com/ 
59. http://www.zarlakht.net/ 


60. http://zwand.com/ 
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— omission of postposition /pori/ 357 
— ordinal numbers 144 
— vowel mutation in Class | adjectives 
104, 105 
— vowel mutation in ordinal numbers 
105 
Dictionaries 459 
Distance 
— distal demonstratives 176 
— distal strong pronoun 157 
— medial demonstratives 173 
— proximal demonstratives 172 
Dzadrani see Dialect; Middle 


Echo words see Reduplication 
Emphasis 

— emphatic particle 375 

— marked by strong pronouns 161 
Ergativity 50, 186 

— and case 448 

— strong pronouns and 161 

— weak pronouns and 448 

— see also Verbs 

Existential 


— particle /Sta/ 367 

— see also Particles; existential 
— questions 418 
— statements 421 


Gender 
— in strong pronouns 157 
— lack of gender distinction 
— in demonstratives 172 
— in interrogative pronouns 177 
— in number names 133 
— in optative 261 
— in proximal demonstratives 124, 126 
— of nouns 45 
— in Class Ill 80 
— in conjunctive constructions 97 
— irregular 92 
— loanwords 95 
— plural formation 46 
— see also Nouns; gender 
— of verbs 185 


Humanvs. non-human distinctions see 
Animacy 


Indirect discourse see Reported speech 
Infinitive see Verbs; infinitive 
Instrumental see Case; instrumental 
Interjections see Particles; interjections 
Interrogation 
— adverbial interrogatives 388 
— as indefinites 390 
— affirmation questions 374, 419 
— existential questions 418 
— interrogative adjectives 147 
— interrogative particle /aya/ 417 
— interrogative pronouns 176 
— in temporal clauses 434 
— with interrogative pronouns 418 
— word order 417 
Irrealis 
— counterfactual 
— with subordinating particle /ka/ 436 
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— future 
— with modal clitic /ba/ 274, 369 
— optative 
— with optative particle /kaSke/ 374 


Loanwords 102 
— adjectives derived from 152 
— Arabic 
— adjectives 119 
— adverbs 387 
— interjections 377 
— nouns 95 
— gender assignment 92 
— Hindi/Urdu 
— as dialect signifier 37 
— Persian 
— adjectives 119 
— as dialect signifier 37 
Location 
— adverbs of place 380 
— constructions with /kara/ 361 
— constructions with /pa/, /par/ 318 
— in relative clauses 428 
— locative alternation 413 


Manner 
— adverbs of 382 
— constructions with /pa/ 320 
Modals 
— /keddl/ as modal auxiliary 293 
— as second-position clitics 404 
— constructions with /leka ¢e/ 325 
— in present aorist constructions 275 
Mood 185 
— imperative 258 
— continuous vs. aorist 260 
— negative 258, 286 
— of to be 229 
— positive commands in present con- 
tinuous 284 
— syntax of commands 419 
— usage 283 
— optative 
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— aorist 294 - of kinship terms 93 
— continuous 294 — switching animacy categories 68 
— counterfactual constructions with /kaSki/ - Class 152 
373 — animate 55 
— expressing potential 293 — derived feminine nouns 71 
— lack of PNG distinction in 261 — derived masculine nouns 55 
— particle /kaSke/ 261, 373 — feminine nouns 67 
— inanimate 62 
Negative — inflected as Class Il 64 
— adjectives — kinship terms in /8/ 62 
— derived with /be-/ 152 — overlap with Class IIb 79 
— derived with /na-/ 153 — plural formation 55 
— aorist phrases 406 — professional titles 55, 61 
— correlative conjunctions 446 — sample paradigms: feminine animate 
— existential 367 67 
— future tense 407 — sample paradigms: feminine inani- 
— infixation in 409 mate 70 
— imperative 258 — sample paradigms: masculine ani- 
— only in continuous aspect 260 mate 55 
- with particle /ma/ 286 — sample paradigms: masculine inan- 
— indefinite pronouns 181, 390 imate 62 
— of perfect constructions 291 — sample paradigms: Middle dialects 
— of potential constructions 298 61, 64, 71 
— particles 404 — stem allomorphy in 55, 62, 67, 69 
— /ma/ 258, 420 ~ switching animacy categories 68 
— /ma/ 286 — Class Il 73 
— /na/ 404 — alternate inflection of Class | nouns 
— /nd Sta/ 367 64 
— present tense 272 — animacy of 73 
— quantifiers 132 ~ gender of 73 
— with /zidi/ 153 ~ lla 73, 75 
Nominalization see Nouns; deverbal — IIb 73, 79 
Nouns 45 — in Middle dialects 73 
— abstract 46 — sample paradigms: class Ila 75 
— adjectives as 155 — sample paradigms: class IIb 79 
— inflection of 79 — stem allomorphy: class Ila 75 
— animacy 50 — stem allomorphy: class IIb 79 
— and gender 45 — Class Ill 80 
— and stem allomorphy 55 ~ gender of 80 
— Class | nouns 55 ~ Illa 84 
- of grammatically inanimate nouns — Illa: ethnic denominations 84 


62 — Illa: feminine 85 
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— IIlb 87 — loanwords 
— IIIb: feminine 88 — class and gender assignment 92 
— IIIb: masculine 84, 87 — from Arabic 95 
— in Middle dialects 89 — mass 46 
— sample paradigms: Illa feminine 85 — interrogative adjectives specifying 
— sample paradigms: Illa masculine 148 
84 — noun classes 51 
— sample paradigms: Illb feminine 88 — dialectal variation in class member- 
— sample paradigms: IIIb masculine ship 62, 92 
87 — of irregular nouns 92 
— sample paradigms: Middle dialects — number of 46 
89 — quantifiers as 130 
— stress 80, 89 — reduplication 101 
— collective see Nouns; mass — stem allomorphy in 45, 52 
— compound 101 — in Middle dialects 61 
— derivation of 98 — subordinate noun clauses 429 
— by compounding 101 — used for reported speech 432 
— by suffixes 98 — syntax of noun phrases 399 
— feminine nouns in /a/, /a/ 71 — verbs derived from 200 
— from adjectives 155 — contracted vs. uncontracted denom- 
— masculine nouns in /-e/, /-ye/ 55 inal verbs 201 
— switching animacy categories 68 Number 
— deverbal 313 — in loanwords 95 
— formation of — lack of number distinction 
— deverbal 313 — in demonstratives 172 
— feminine nouns in /a/, /a/ 67 — in interrogative pronouns 177 
— gender 45 — in optative 261 
— in Class Il 73 — in proximal demonstratives 124 
— in Class Ill 80 — in weak pronouns 164 
— of abstract nouns 46 — of nouns 46 
— of derived nouns 55 — Arabic loanwords 95 
— of irregular nouns 92 — irregular plural forms 92 
— of loanwords 95 — mass nouns 46 
— plural formation 46 — of verbs 185 
— governing relative clauses 428 Number names 132 
— jn conjunctive constructions 97 — /yaw/ as indefinite determiner 130 
— infinitives as 194, 300 — cardinal 133 
— inflection 45 — counting 137 
— irregular 92 — in Middle dialects 136 
— in Middle dialects 71 — inventory 137 
— kinship terms 93 — morphology 133 


— Class lin /8/ 62 — reduplication of 146 
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— in time expressions with /pa/, /par/ — inseparable verb constructions see Par- 
322 ticles; enclitics 
— ordinal 144 — interjections 376 
— declined like Class | adjectives 105 - Arabic loanwords 377 
— in Middle dialects 146 — onomatopoetic 376 
— tocall animals 376 
Orthography see Spelling — to express emotion 376 
4 — interrogative 
Participles 185, 246 = faya/ 407 
— agreement of 265 modal 369 


— aorist 249 
— in future perfect tense 289 
— in past perfect tense 290 


— /bayad/ 373 
- /de/ 372, 403 


bs using 249 — /sayi/ 373 
coe : she — see also Particles; future; /ba/ 
— as adjectives 116 
— declension of 246 — negative 
t 247 — /ma/ 258, 404, 420 
pe djectives 247 — /ma/ 286 
i as a ks a a Ee ae, 
- irregular forms Ss eaeee 
— present 246 
djectives 246 — optative 
— as adjectives aero 


— as noun modifiers 303 


: — /kaSke/ 261 
Particles 367 


— pronominal see Pronouns, weak 


7 ee — second-position clitics 404 
= M0 be — modal clitic /ba/ 369 
= Pe! 125 ae, — verbal prefixes 209 
— as second-position clitics 404 
; . — weak pronouns 166 
— affirmative 


— subordinating 
— /ka/ 435, 436 
-— /no/ 438 
— /pa de éa/ 439 
— /wale €a/ 439 


— /ka na/ 374, 419 
— deictoids 169 
— deictic prefixes 172, 198 
— directional verbal clitics 171 
— oblique pronominal clitics 170, 365 


hati — /ée/ 325 
7 i ie ~ /éa/ 181, 425 
7 po — /daka 436 
— enclitics 403 i 
: : : - vocative 375 
— jin Middle dialects 405 
: : — weak personal pronouns 403 
— existential 


— word order 424 

— dialectal variation 258 

— in Middle dialects 406 

— in separable verb constructions 404 
Pashto 


— /nd Sta/ 367 
- /Sta/ 367, 418 
— future 
— /ba/ 274, 275, 369, 403 


— about 7 
— dialects 8 
— see also Dialect 
— history 8 
— phonology 8 
— speakers 7 
— variation 8 
Passive 414 
— adpositional constructions 
— with /da... la lure/ 345 
— with /da... la xw/a 343 
— periphrastic with infinitive 212 
— as third conjugation verb 212 
Person 
— lack of person distinction 
— in optative 261 
— in weak pronouns 164 
— of verbs 185, 191 
Phonology 9 
- dialectal variation 8, 32 
— Class Il adjectives 113 
— consonants in Middle dialects 39 
- glide insertion 207 
— lenition of possessive /da/ 163 
— Waziri metaphony 37 
— of denominal verbs 201 
— vowel variation in deictoids 170 
— see also Allomorphy 
— see also Pronunciation 
Plurality see Number 
Possession 
— constructions with strong pronouns 
163 


— constructions with weak pronouns 168 


— jin conditions of coreference 182 
— in interrogatives 178 
— with /da/ 313 


Postpositions see Adpositions; postpo- 


sitions 


Prepositions see Adpositions; preposi- 


tions 
Pro-drop 161 
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Pronouns 157 
— coreferential 181 


— /xpal/ 182 
— vs. possessive 181 


— demonstrative 172 


— as dummy subject 430 

— distinguished from distal strong pro- 
noun 157 

— proximal 172 

— vs. determiners 172 


— in conjunctive constructions 443 
— indefinite see Pronouns; interrogative; 


as indefinites 


— indexical vs. anaphoric 160 
— interrogative 176 


— as adverbials 388 

— as indefinites 179, 390 
— as relatives 181 

— human 176 

— in temporal clauses 434 
— non-human 178 

— possessive 178 


— omission of 161 


— ergativity and 448 
— in adpositional phrases 364 
— see also Pro-drop 


— overview 157 
— personal see Pronouns; strong 
— reciprocal 184 


— vs. adpositional constructions 385 


— relative 181 


— interrogative pronouns as 181 
— subordinating particle /€a/ 425 


— resumptive 426 


— in relative clauses 427 


— strong 157 


— agreement 161 

— as emphatics 161 

— distal 157 

- fusion with /da/ 313, 363 
— in past tense 161 

— in present tense 161 
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— in relative clauses 426 
— possessive 163, 313 
— replacing verbal enclitic 405 
— vs. demonstratives 160 
— with intransitive verbs 161 
— weak 164 
— agreement 166 
— as second-position clitics 166 
— in past tense 166 
— in possessive constructions 168 
— in present tense 166 
— inseparable verb constructions 403 
— lack of case distinction in 166 
— not allowed as objects of adpositions 
167 
— omission of 166 
— person and number syncretism in 
164 
— position in sentence 411 
— see also Particles; enclitics 
— resumptive pronouns 426 
— see also Pronouns; resumptive 
— sentential stress and 166 
— with intransitive verbs 166 
— with transitive verbs 166, 422 
— word order 404, 421 
Pronunciation 37 
— consonants 9 
- elegant 9 
— in Middle dialects 39 
— vowels 11 
— dialectal variation 32 
— elegant 13 
— in Middle dialects 13 
— Waziri metaphony 37 
— see also Phonology 
Prosody see Stress 
Purpose see Subordinate clauses; with 
/¢a/; purpose clauses 


Quantifiers 130 
— as determiners 131 


-— as nouns 130 


Reduplication 
— echo words 393 
— full vs. partial 393 
— in interjections 
— onomatopoetic 376 
— to call animals 376 
— of adjectives 153 
— of adverbs 392 
— of coreferential pronoun /xpal/ 182 
— of interrogatives 390 
— of nouns 101 
— of number names 146 
Relative clauses see Subordinate clauses; 
with /€a/; relative clauses 
— /€a/ + interrogative 181 
Reported speech 432 


Script 15 
— representation of vowels 25 
Spelling 1, 15 
— international differences 36 
— Pashto-specific letters 16 
— transcription 28 
— table of characters 18 
— variation 29 
Split ergativity see Ergativity 
Stem allomorphy see Allomorphy 
Stress 15 
— sentential 
— and weak pronouns 166 
— negative aorist phrases 406 
- with future particle /ba/ 370 
— word 
- Class | and Class Il adjectives 103 
— Class Ill nouns 89 
— Class Illa adjectives 116 
- Class Illb adjectives 118 
- Class IV adjectives 119 
— demonstrative determiners 124, 126 
— demonstratives 172 
— in deictoids 170 


— negatives 272 
— second conjugation aorist base 209, 
217 
— strong pronouns vs. demonstratives 
160 
- third conjugation aorist base 210 
— verbal group 404 
— with directional verbal clitics 171 
— with oblique pronominal clitics 170 
Subordinate clauses 425 
- with /ka/ 
— conditional clauses 435 
— irrealis clauses 275 
- with /no/ 
— result clauses 438 
- with /¢a/ 425 
— adverbial clauses 438 
— irrealis clauses 275 
— noun clauses 429 


— other subordinating conjunctions 440 


— purpose clauses 439 
— relative clauses 181, 425, 427 
— reported speech 432 
— temporal clauses 434 
— word order 437 
— with /dzaka/ 
— reason, cause, and result clauses 
436 
— see also Particles; subordinating 
Superlative see Adjectives; comparative 
Syntax 
— adpositional phrases 424 
— agreement 448 
— commands 419 
— conjunction 442 
— noun phrases 399 
— passive clauses 414 
— sentence types 410 
— subordinate clauses 425 
— see also Subordinate clauses 
— verb phrases 401 
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Tense 185 
— and case-marking 448 
— future 
— expressing potential 295 
— negative 407 
— with particle /ba/ 275 
— with present aorist + /ba/ 275 
— with present continuous + /ba/ 273 
— future perfect 289 
— past 
— /-dl-/ in past bases 215 
— ergativity and 50 
— expressing potential in 294 
- oblique case and 48 
— oblique case in 48 
— strong pronouns in 161 
— weak pronouns in 166 
— past aorist 256 
— usage 281 
— past continuous 254 
— usage 279 
— past perfect 267, 290 
— past potential 268 
— perfect constructions 
— future perfect 289 
— negatives in 291 
— past perfect 290 
— present perfect 287 
— present 
— direct case in 48 
— ergativity and 50 
— expressing potential in 293 
— strong pronouns in 161 
— weak pronouns in 166 
— present aorist 
— expressing obligation with 373 
— in imperatives 229 
— irrealis constructions in 274 
— polite requests in 373 
— usage 274 
— with purpose clauses 440 
— present continuous 249 
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— in imperatives 284 — in perfect constructions 287 
— usage 270 — with conjoined subjects 97, 444 
— present perfect 265, 287 — with subordinate noun clauses 430 
— present potential 268 — aorist see Aspect; aorist 
Time — auxiliary 200 
— adverbs of 378 — to be see Verbs; to be 
— constructions with /pa/, /par/ 320 — see also Verbs, verbalizers 
— subordinate clauses of 434 — base 186 
Transcription see Spelling; transcription — base vs. stem 214 
Transitivity see Verbs — first conjugation 204 
— formation from stem 215 
Verbs 185 — of a-inital verbs 204 
— /biwsl/ — of weak verbs 215 
— table of bases 221 — second conjugation 209 
— /ixodal/ — third conjugation 210 
— table of bases 221 — types of verbal base 214 
— /kawal/ — causative 227 
— as independent verb 204 — /ar istdl/ 441 
— as verbalizer 200, 228, 229 — /constructions with /pa 320 
— forms of 239 — constructions with /pa/ 356, 363 
— in light verb constructions 401 — periphrastic constructions 440 
— table of bases 220 — vs. contracted denominals 203 
— tables of bases in Middle dialects ~ classification 186 
220 ~ a-initial 204 
— /kedal/ — conjugation classes 203 
— in light verb constructions 401 — complex 
- /kedal/ — a-initial 196, 204 
— as independent verb 204 ~ definition 196 
— as verbalizer 200, 228, 229 ~ denominal 200 
— expressing potential 293 — see also Verbs; denominal 
— forms of 234 ~ in negative future tense 409 
— in periphrastic passive 212 — prefixed 198, 209 
— table of bases 222 — compound 228, 265 
— tables of bases in Middle dialects ~ future perfect 289 
223 — negatives in 291 
— /ratlal/ — past perfect 267, 290 
— table of bases 222 — past potential 268 
— /tlal/ — potential 293 
— table of bases 222 — potential constructions 267 
— /wral/ — present perfect 265, 287 
— table of bases 221 — present potential 268 


— agreement of — conjoined verb phrases 443 
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— continuous see Aspect; continuous — intransitive 
— denominal 200 — denominal 263 
— adjective agreement in 202 — direct case and 48 
— and word order 412 — ergativity and 50 
— aspect of 202 — formation of denominal 200 
— contracted 200 — predicative adjectives and 154 
— in first conjugation 210 — strong pronouns and 161 
— in imperative constructions 202 — weak pronouns and 166 
— lexicalization of 201 — irregular 
— negation of 409 — past participles 249 
— of sensation 450 — to be 229 
— omission of light verb in aorist op- - light verb constructions 401 
tative 263 — agreement in 403 
— periphrastic passive 212 — denominal 200 
— phonology of 201 — middle voice constructions 453 
— uncontracted 200 — of preference 452 
— with adjective complements 201 — of sensation 450 
— with conjoined objects 149 — participles see Participles 
— with enclitics 405 — passive see Passive 
— derivation of 186 — personal endings 191 
— a-initial 196 — root see Verbs; base 
— denominal 200 — second conjugation 196, 209 
— from denominal constructions 200 — prefixed 198 
— from nouns or adjectives 200 - with enclitics 404 
— light verb constructions 401 — see also Verbs; complex; prefixed 
— prefixed verbs 198 — simple verb constructions 
— first conjugation 196, 204 — aorist optative 263 
— a-initial 197, 204 — continuous optative 261 
— cauSatives 227 — imperative continuous 258 
— formation of aorist base 204 — past aorist 256 
— in Middle dialects 207 — past continuous 254 
- with enclitics 404 — present aorist 252 
— see also Verbs; complex; a-initial — present continuous 249 
— imperative see Mood; imperative, see — simplex 196 
Mood; imperative — stem 
— infinitive 185, 194 — multi-stem verbs 219 
— as citation form 190 — one-stem verbs 215 
— as nouns 300 — stem classes 212 
— as objects of adpositions 306 — stem vs. base 214 
— formation of 194 — strong vs. weak verbs 212 
— in periphrastic passive 212 — table of stem shapes 190 


— inflected 300 — two-stem verbs 218 
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— strong Word order 
— base formation 218, 219 — denominal verbs and 412 
— list of 224 — in conjunctive constructions 443 


in existential constructions 367 
in imperatives 419 


— multi-stem 219 
— tables of multi-stem verbs 220 


— two-stem 218 — in negatives 420 
— structure of 187 — negative aorist phrases 406 
— subjunctive 252 — negative future 407 
— present aorist as 252, 374 — in noun phrases 399 
— see also Irrealis — in questions 177, 417 
— syntax of noun phrases 401 — in statements 411 
— third conjugation 196, 210 - ditransitive 413 
— see also Verbs; denominal — with multiple pronouns 421 
— to be 228, 229 — in verb phrases 401 
— as copula 269 — locative alternation 413 
— imperative 229 - of /da/ clauses 424 
— in existential statements 421 — of adpositional phrases 400 
— in Middle dialects 229 - of particles 424 
— past continuous 269 — inseparable verb constructions 404 
— present aorist 275 - of relative clauses 426 
— present continuous 269 — of subject and object 48 
— transitive — of weak pronouns 166 
— ergativity and 50 — Pashto as verb-final language 410 
— formation of denominal 200 — second-position clitics 166, 404 
— locative alternation in three-argument — subordinate clauses 425, 437 
predicates 413 — weak pronouns and 421 


— past tense 48 
— strong pronouns and 161 
- verbalizers 234 
— weak pronouns and 166 
— unergative 453 
— verbalizers 200 
— /kawdl/ 228, 229, 239 
— /keddl/ 228, 229, 234 
— aorist participles of 249 
— transitive 234 
— weak 215 
Vowels 
— elegant see Pronunciation; vowels; el- 
egant 


Waziri see Dialect; Middle 


